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pulchritudinem, venuſtatem, convenicatiam part ium ſentit. Quam 
nimilitudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad ani mum trans ter ens, inul 
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His EXCELLENCY 
F- 11S. WS 
Lord CARTERET, 


Lord Lieutenant of IR EL AND; 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


HEN I publiſh'd theſe 
1 Papers, I had fo lit- 
tle Confidence of their Suc- 
9521s, that I was unwilling 
fo own them; and what 

AZ was 
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was unwilling myſelf to own, 
I durſt not preſume to in- 
ſcribe to any great Name. 


Az 


and better Part of the World: 


and fince this has given me 
Aſſurance toown them, I hum- 
bly preſume to inſcribe them 
in this ſecond Edition to your 
Excellency, that I may have 
at once an Opportunity of ex- 
preſſing the ſincereſt Grati- 
tude for the Notice you were 
pleas'd totake of me, and have 
the Pleaſure alſo of letting the 
World know, that this ſmall 
Work has your Excellency's 
Approbation. THE 
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TE Praiſe beſtow'd by 


Perſons of real Merit and 
Diſcernment, is allow'd by all 
to give a noble and rational 
Pleaſure. Your Excellency 
firſt made me feel this in 
the moſt lively manner; and 
it will be a Pleaſure as laſting 
as it is great: 'twill ever 
be matter of the higheſt 
Joy and Satisfaction to me, 
that I am Author of a Book 
my LoxD CARTERET ap- 
Proves. 


IxNow, my Lord, that 
much of your Commendation 
is to be attributed to your 
own Humanity : You can in- 
tirely approve the Works of 
thoſe alone, who can think 

and 
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and ſpeak on theſe Subjects 


as juſtly as Yourſelf; and that 
is what few, if any, even of 


thoſe who ſpend their Lives in 
ſuch Contemplations, are able 
to do. In the Converſation, 
with which your Excellency 
has been pleas'd tohonour me, 
I could not, I own, without 


the utmoſt Surprize, obſerve 


{o intimate an Acquaintance 
with the molt valuable Wri- 
tings of contemplative Men, 
Antient and Modern; ſo juſt 
a Taſte of what is excellent 


in the ingenious Arts, in ſo 


young a Man, amidſt the 
Hurry of an active Life. For- 
give me, my Lord, that men- 
tion this Part of your Cha- 


racter: tis ſo uncommon, that 
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it deſerves the higheſt Ad- 
miration; and tis the only one 
which an obſcure Philoſopher, 
who has receiv'd the greateſt 


Obligations from your Excel- 


lency, can with any Propriety 
take notice of. 


Tos other great Endow- 
ments which have enabled 
You, even in Youth, to diſ- 
charge the molt difficult Em- 
ployments, with the higheſt 
Honour to Yourlelf, and Ad- 
vantage to your Country, I 
dare not preſume to deſcribe. 
He who attempts to do Juſtice 
to ſo great and good a Cha- 
racter, ought himſelf to be one 
of uncommon Merit and Di- 


ſtinction: And yet the ableſt 
Pane- 
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Panegyriſt would find it dif- 
ficult to add any thing to your 
Excellency's Fame. The Voi- 
ces of NATIONS proclaim 
your Worth. I am, 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
Your moſt obliged, 
Moſt obedient, and 
| Moſt devoted humble Servant, 


Dublin, 


Tune 29. 
1725. 


0 Francis Hutcheſon. 
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PREFACE. 
HERE is no Part of Phi- 
lolophy of more Importance, 
than a jult Knowledge of 
Human Nature, and its various Pow- 
1s and Diſpoſitions. Our late In- 
quirys have been very much employ'd 
about our Underſtanding, and the ſe- 
eral Methods of obtaining Truth. 
We generally acknowledge, that the 
mportance of any Truth is nothing 
ſe than its Moment, or Efficacy to 
make Men happy, or to give them the 
greateſt and moſt laſting Pleaſure ; 
and Wiſdom denotes only a Capacity 
H purſuing this End by the beſt Means. 
t muſk ſurely then be of the greateſt 
mportance, to have diſtinct Concep- 
tions of this End itſelf, as well as 
of the Means neceſſary to obtain it; 
that awe may find out which are the 


a greateſt 
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which Human Nature is capable of 


ter more valuable than the former, 


paſs'd over, and explain d only 
ſuch- like, which Men of any tolerable 
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greateſt and moſt laſing Pleaſures, 


and not employ our Reaſon, after al 
our Taborious [mprovements / it, in 
trifling Purſuits. It is to be fear 
indeed, that moſt of our Studys, with-|j 
out this Inquiry, will be of very lit 
tle Uſe to us; for they ſeem to hau 
ſearce any other Tendency than to lead 
us into ſpeculative Knowledge itſel 
Nor are we diſtinctly told how it is that 
Knowledge or Truth is pleaſant to us. 

_ THIS Conſideration put the Au- 
thor of the following Papers upon in- 
quiring into the various Pleaſure; 


receiving. We ſhall generally find in 
our madern philoſophick Writings, no- 
thing farther on this Head, than ome 
bare Diviſion of them into Senſible, 
and Rational, and ſome trite Com- 
mon- place Arguments to prove the late 


flightly 


7 ty ſome 
Inſtances in Taſtes, Smells, Sounds, or 


Our ſenſible Pleaſures are 


upon as very 
trifling 


Reflection generally 
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trifling Satisfattions. Our rational 
Pleaſures have had much the ſame 
kind of Treatment. We are ſeldom 
taught any other Notion of rational 


704 Pleaſure than that which are have 


reflecting on our Poſſeſſion or 
Claim 5 thoſe Objects, wh ge be 
Occaſions of Pleaſure. Such Objects 
we call advantageous; but Advantage, 
or Intereſt, cannot be diſtinftly con- 
ceiv'd, till we know what thoſe Plea- 


„res are which advantageous Objects 


are apt to excite; and what Senſes or 
Powers of Perception aue have with 
reſpect to ſuch Objects. We may per- 
haps find ſuch an Inquiry of more Im- 
portance in Morals, to prove what wwe 
call the Reality of Virtue, or that it 
is the ſureſt Happineſs of the Agent, 
than one would at firſt imagine. 
IN reflecting upon our external 
Senſes, awe plainly ſee, that our Per- 
ceptions of Pleaſure or Pain do not 
depend direftly on our Will. Objecis 


do not pleaſe us, according as we in- 


dine they ſhould. The Preſence of 


ſome Objects neceſſarily pleaſes us, and 
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the Preſence of others as neceſſarily 
diſpleaſes us. Nor can we, by our 
Will, any otheraiſe procure Pleaſure, 
or avoid Pain, than by procuring the | 
former kind of Objects, and avoiding i 
the latter. By the very Frame of e 
Nature the one is made the Occaſion of 
Delight, and the other of Diſſatisfac- | 
tion. 1 

HE ſame Obſervation will hold 
in all our other Pleaſures and Pains, | 
For there are many other ſorts of Ob- 
jects, which pleaſe, or diſpleaſe us as | 
neceſſarily, as material Objects do 
when they operate upon our Organs of 
Senſe. There is ſcarcely any Object 
which our Minds are employ d about, | 
which is not thus conſtituted the neceſ- 
ary Occaſion of ſome Pleaſure or 
Pain. Thus awe find ourſelves 
pleas'd with a regular Form, a Piece 
of Architecture or Painting, a Compo- 
ſition of Notes, a Theorem, an Ac- 
tion, an Affection, a Character. And 


4 
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e are conſcious that this Pleaſure © 
neceſſarily ariſes from the Contempla- 


tion of the Idea, which is then preſent | © 


fo 
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to our Minds, with all its Circum- 
ſtances, alt ho ſome of theſe Ideas have 


nothing of what we commonly call ſen- 


fable Perception in them; and in thoſe 


hich have, the Pleaſure ariſes from 
/me Uniformity, Order, Arrange- 


ment, Imitation; and not from the 
3 /imple Ideas of Colour, or Sound, or 
Mode of Extenſion ſeparately conſider d. 
= THESE Determinations to be 
© pleasd with any Forms, or Ideas 
which occur to our Obſervation, the 
Author chooſes to call SEN$8Es ; di- 
ſtinguiſhing them from the Powers 
which commonly go by that Name, by 


calling our Power of perceiving the 


Beauty of Regularity, Order, Harmo- 


ny, an INTERNAL SENSE; and 
that Determination to approve Aﬀec- 
tions, Actions, or Characters of rat1o- 
nal Agents, which we call virtuous, 
he marks by the Name of a M ORAL 
SENSE. | 

HIS principal Deſign is to ſhenw, 


© That Human Nature 2was not left 


* quite indifferent in the Affair of 


* Virtue, to form to itſelf Obſerva- 
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© tions concerning the Advantage, or 
« Diſadvantage of Actious, and accord- 
&« ingly to regulate its Conduct. The 
Weakneſs of our Reaſon, and the Auo- 
cations ariſing from the Infirmities | 
and Neceſſitys of our Nature, are ſo | 
5 great, that very feas Men could ever | 
44 have form d thoſe long Deduttions of | 
| Reaſon, which ſhew ſome Att;ons to | 
be in the whole advantageous to the | 
Agent, and their Contrarys pernicious. | 
The AUTHOR of Nature has much | 
better furnifſh'd us for a virtuous Con- 
| duct, than our Moraliſts ſeem to ima- 
gine, by almoſt as quick and powerful ©} 
Inſtructions, as we have for the Pre- 
ſervation of our Bodys. He has given 
us ſtrong Affections to be the Springs 
of each wirtuous Action; and made 
Virtue a lovely Form, that awe might 
eaſily diſtinguiſh it from its Contrary, 
and be made happy by the Purſuit of 
#. 

7 HIS Moral Senſe of Beauty in 
Actions and Affections, may appear 
ſtrange at firſt View. Some of our 
Moraliſts themſelves are offended at it 

in 
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in ny Lord SHAFTESBURY; ſo 
much are they accuſtomed to deduce 
every Approbation, or Awverſion, from 
rational Views of private Intereſt, ex- 
cept it be merely in the Simple Ideas of 
the external Senſes) and have ſuch a 
Horror at innate” Ideas, which they 
imagine this borders upon. But this 
moral Senſe has no relation to innate 
Ideas, as will appear in the ſecond 
8 Treatiſe. 
3 OUR Gentlemen of good Taſte, can 
tell us of a great many Senſes, Taſtes, 
and Reliſhes for Beauty, Harmony, 
Imitation in Painting and Poetry; and 
may not we find too in Mankind a Re- 
liſh for a Beauty in Characters, in 
Manners? It will perhaps be found, 
that the greater Part of the Ingenious 
Arts are calculated to pleaſe ſome Natu- 
it of ral Powers, pretty different either from 
what awe commonly call Reaſon, or the 
External Senſes. 
Pear IN the firſt Treatiſe, the Author 
perhaps in ſome Inſtances has gone too 
4%, Mer, in figpofing u greater Agreemem 
in _ of 
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of Mankind in their Senſe of Beauty, | 
than Experience will confirm; but ail 
be is ſollititous about is to ſhew, © That 
* there is ſome Senſe of Beauty natural 
„to Men; that ae find as great an 
* Agreement of Men in their Reliſhes | 
4 f Forms, as in their. external | 
ce Senſes, which all agree to be natus | 
G ral; and that Pleaſure or Pain, | 
bo Del ht or Averſton, are naturally 

6 join 1 to their Perceptions. If the | 
Reader be convinc'd of this, it avill be | 
no difficult matter to apprebend another 
ſuperior Senſe, natural alſo to Men, 
determining them to be pleas d with | 
Actions, Characters, Affections. This 
is the moral Senſe, ' which makes the 18 
Subject of the ſecond Treatiſe. | 

7 H proper Occaftons of Percepe | 
tion by the external Senſes, occur to u 
as ſoon as awe come into w gw ; | 
whence perhaps we ea 3 
theſe Senſes to be natural: but the 05 
iects of 1 ſuperior Senſes of Beauty 
ana Virtue generally do not. It is 
probably ſome little time before C 2 
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dren reflect, or at leaſt let us know 
that they reflect upon Proportion and 
Similitude; upon Affections, Characters, 
Tempers; or come to know the exter- 
nal Actions which are Evidences of 
them. Hence ave imagine that their 
Senſe of Beauty, and their moral Sen- 
timents of Actions, muſt be entirely 
owing to Inſtruction and Education 4 
auberens it is as eaſy to conceive, how 
a Character, a Temper, as ſoon as they 
they are olſerv d, may be conſtituted by 
NATURE the necefſary Occaſion. of 
Pleaſare, or an Object of Approbation, 
as a Taſte or a Sound; tho theſe Ob- 
jets preſent themſelves to our Obſer- 
vation ſooner than the other. 

T HE firſt Impreſſion of theſe Pa- 
pers was ſo well recero'd, that the Au- 
thor Hopes iu will be no Offence to any 
who are concern'd in the Memory of 
the late Lord Viſcount MoLESWORTR, 
if be lets his Readers know that he 
was the Noble Perſon mention'd in the 
Preface to the firſt Edition, and. that 
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their being publiſh d was owing to his 
Hppro- 
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Approbation of them. It was from him il 
he had that ſhrewd Objection, which i 
the Reader may find in the firſt Treas | 
tile X; beſides many other Remarks in 
the frequent Converſations with which | 
he honour'd the Author; by which | 
that Treatiſe avas very much improv'd | 
beyond what it was in the Draught | 
preſented to him. The Author retains | 
the moſt grateful Senſe of his ſingular F 
Civilities, and of the Pleaſure and Im- 
provement he recerv'd in his Converſas | 
tion; and is flill fond of expreſſing his 
grateful Remembrance of him: but, 

Id cinerem, & Manes credas curare | 

ſepultos? 

TO be concern'd in this Book can 
le no Honour to a: Perſon ſo. juſtly | 
celebrated for the moſt generous Senti- 
ments of Virtue and Religion, dehwer'd 
with the moſt manly Eloquence : yet it | 
apould not be juſt toward the. World, 
ſhould the Author conceal his Obliga- 
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1 him 


which | 


Trea- 


ks 'm | 
which | 
Dich 
aught nion of the 16 of theſe Thoughts, 
etains | 

gular ¶ fallen into the ſame way of Thinking 
¶ before him; and will ever look upon 
bis Friendſhip as one of the greateſt 
Advantages and Pleaſures of bis Life. 
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tions to the Reverend Mr. ED ward: 
SYNG; not only for "reviſing theſe 
Papers, when they ſtood in great need 
of an accurate Review, but for ſug- 
geſting ſeveral juſt Amendments in the 


general Scheme of Morality. The Au- 


thor was much confirm d in his Opie 


upon finding that this Gentleman had 


T O recommend the Lord SAFT ES“ 


. RBUzrY's. Writings to the World, is a 
very needleſs Attempt. They will be 


| Wefteen'd while any Reflection remains 


among Men. It is indeed to be awifh'd, 


that he had abſtain d from mixing 
with ſuch Noble Performances, ſome 
Prejudices be had receiv'd againſt 


q Chriſtianity; a Religion awhich gives 
us the trueſt Idea of Virtue, and re- 
commenas the Love of. GoD, and of 
Sg MANKIND, as the Sum 
Religion, 


of all true 
How would it have moved 
the 
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the Indignation of that ingenious No- | 


bleman, to bave — a diſſalute Set | 
beng in Life but i 


of Men, abo reliſh not 
the loweſt and moſt ſordid Phaſures, 
ſearching into bis Writings for thoſe 
5 againſt Chriſtianity, 


de Debaucherys , when at the ſame om 
ſime their low Minds are incapable 


reliſbing 


in ſo lovely a Light! © 
WHATEVER Faults the Inge- 
nious may find with this Performance, 


I fon of examining more thoroughly theſe 
y confzgerable Importance. 

65 Ground of his Afſurame that h 
Opinions in the main are Juſt, is this, 


from fome of the greateſt Writers of 
 Amiquity, fo the more be bas convers d 


ait 


that 
might be the lefs reſtrained from 


thoſe noble i of Vir- 
tue and Honour, which he bas Placed s 


the Author hopes no body will find am 
thing in it contrary to Religion, or good | 
Manners: and be ſhall be well pleaſed, | 
if be gives the learned World an Occas | 


— which are, he preſumes, of 


That as be took the firſt Hints of them 
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with them, he finds his Illuſtrations 
the more conformable to their Senti- 
J ments. 

I N the later Editions, what Alte- 
rations are made, are partly owing to 
the Objections of ſome Gentlemen, who 
n wrote very keenly againſt ſeveral Prin- 
vs i ciples in this Book. The Author was 
of 8 convine'd of ſome inaccurate Expreſſions, 
which are now alter d; and ſome Ar- 
guments, he hopes, are now made clearer; 
but he has not yet ſeen Cauſe to renounce 
any of the Principles maintain d in it. 
Nor is there any thing of Conſequence 
added, except in Set. Il. of Treatiſe 2d; 
and the ſame Reaſoning is found in 
ect. I. of the Eſſay on the Paſſions. 
I this 4th Edition there are Ad- 
ditions interſperſed, to prevent Obje- 
fions which have been publiſhed againſt 
this Scheme by ſeveral Authors; and 
ſome Mathematical Expreſſions are left 
out, which, upon ſecond Thoughts, 
appear'd uſeleſs, and were diſagreeable 
to ſome Readers. 
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8 A . 3 
neſs i oncerning ſome Powers of Perception, di. 
an Af- ſeinct N what is generally eee 


O make the following Obſerva- 
tions underſtood, it may be ne- 


ceflary. to premiſe forme Def. 
nitions, and Obſervations, either 


provid by many Writers both antient and 


onſequent chem. 
Ae 

| Art. 1 TOS E Ideas which are rais'd in 
he Mind upon the Preſence of external Ob- 


B je cts, 


niverſally acknowledg d, or ſufficiently. 


Of nia? Order, e Deb 85 


nodern, concerning our Perceptions called 
n/ations, and the Actions of the Mind 


Senſation 
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2 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 1. jects, and their acting upon our Bodys, are 
» calbd Senſations. We find that the Mind 

in ſuch Caſes is paſſive, and has not Power 
directly to prevent the Perception or Idea, 
or to vary it at its Reception, as long as we 
continue our Bodys in a State fit to be acted 
upon by the external Object. 


Different II. WHEN two Perceptions are intirely 

Senſes. different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general Idea of Senſation, we 
call the Powers of receiving thoſe different 
Perceptions, different Senſes. Thus Seeing 
and Hearing denote the difterent Powers of 
receiving the Ideas of Colours and Sounds, 
And altho' Colours have great Differences 
among themſelves, as allo have Sounds; 
yet there is a greater Agreement among 
the moſt oppoſite Colours, than between 
any Colour and a Sound: Hence we call 
all Colours Perceptions of the ſame Senſe. 
All the ſeveral Senſes ſeem to have their 
diſtinct Organs, except Feeling, which is in 
ſome degree diffus'd over the whole Body. 


The Mind III. TH E Mind has a Power of compound. 
bow attive.;ng Ideas, which were receiv'd ſeparately; 
of comparing Objects by means of the Ideas, 
and of obſerving their Relations and Pro- 
portions ; of enlarging and diminiſbing is 
Ideas at Pleaſure, or in any certain Ratio 
or Degree; and of conſidering /ſeparateh 
each of the ſimple Ideas, which might per- 


haps 
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haps have been impreſs'd jointly in the Sen- Sect. 1. 
ſation. This laſt Operation we commonly ww 
call Abſtraion, | 


IV. The Ideas of Subſtances are com- g,4fances. 
pounded-of the various fimple Ideas jointly 
impreſs d, when they preſented themſelves 
to our Senſes, We define Subſtances only 
by enumerating theſe ſenſible Ideas. And 
ſuch Definitions may raiſe an Idea clear 
enough of the Subſtance in the Mind of one 
who never immediately perceiv'd the Sub- 
ſtance ; provided he has ſeparately receiv'd 
by his Senſes all the ſimple Ideas which are 
in the Compoſition of the complex one of 
the Subſtance defin'd: But if there be any 
ſimple Ideas which he has not receiv'd, or 
if he wants any of the Senſes neceſſary for 
the Perception of them, no Definition can 
raiſe any fimple Idea which has not been 
before perceiv'd by the Senſes. 


V. HENCE it follows, That when [n- Education. 
e ſtruction, Education, or Prejudice of any — 
« kind, raiſe any Defire or Averſion toward 
* an Object, this Deſire or Averſion muſt 
be founded upon an Opinion of ſome 
* Perfection, or of ſome Deficiency in thoſe 
% Qualitys, for Perception of which we 
have the proper Senſes.” Thus, if Beauty 
be deſir d by one who has not the Senſe of 
Sight, the Deſire muſt be rais'd by ſome 
apprehended Regularity of Figure, Sweet- 


B 2 neſs 


4 An Inquiry concerning I Beauty, 
Sect. 1. neſs of Voice, Smoothneſi, or Softneſi, or ſomeſ 


other Quality perceivable by the other Senſes 
without relation to the Ideas of Colour, 


VI. MAN v of our ſenſitive Perception 

Pleaſure, are pleaſant and many painful, immediate. 

Fain. ly, and that without any Knowledge of the 

Cauſe of this Pleaſure or Pain, or how the 

Objects excite it, or are the Occafions'of It; 

or without ſceing to what farther Advan- 

tage or Detriment the Uſe of ſuch Object 

might tend : Nor would the moſt accurate 

Knowledge of theſe things vary either the 

& Pleaſure or Pain of the Perception, however 

it might give a rational Pleaſure diſtin 

from the ſenſible; or might raiſe a diſtin 

Joy, from a proſpect of farther Advantage 

in the Object, or Averſion, from an e 
henſion of Evil. | 
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Diferms VII. True fimple Ideas rais d in dikereß 

a., Perſons by the ſame Object, are probably 
ſome way different, when they diſh agree 1n 
their Approbation or Diſlike; and in the 
ſame Perſon, when his Fancy at one time 
differs from what it was at another. Thi 
will appear from reflecting on thoſe Ob- 
jects, to which we have now an Averſion, 
tho they were formerly agreeable : And wel 
ſhall generally find that there is ſome acci- 
dental Conjunttion of a diſagreeable Ides, 
which always recurs with the Object; as 
in thoſe Wines to which Men acquire an 

Averſion, 
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orſomeMA verſion, after they have taken them in an Sect. 1. 
r Senſes ME metick Preparation, we are conſcious tha... 
ur. he Idea is alter'd from what it was when 
| hat Wine was agreeable, by the. Conjun- 
deption Hetion of the Ideas of Loathing and Sickneſs 
gediate- of Stomach. The like Change of Idea 
of theſmay be inſenſibly made by the Change of 
ow the our Bodys as we advance in Years, or when 
5s of it we are accuſtomed to any Object, which 
Advan- may occaſion an Indifterence toward Meats 
ObjeaWwe were fond of in our Childhood; and 
ccurate may make ſome Objects ceaſe to raiſe the 
her theMWdilagreeable Ideas, which they excited upon 
oweverMour firſt uſe of them. Many of our ſimple 
diſtinc Perceptions are diſagreeable only thro' the 
diſtind too great Intenſeneſ of the Quality: thus 
vantage moderate Light is agreeable, very ſtrong 
Appre-· Light may be painful; moderate Bitter may 
PP be pleaſant, a higher Degree may be offen- 
ive. A Change in our Organs will neceſ- 
ifferent ¶ ſarily occaſion a Change in the Intenſeneſi 
robably Hof the Perception at leaſt; nay, ſometimes 
Tee in will occaſion a quite contrary Perception: 
in the Thus a warm Hand ſhall feel that Water 
e time ¶ cold, which a cold Hand ſhall feel warm. 
This 
ſe Ob- Wx ſhall not find it perhaps fo eaſy to 
zerfion, Maccount for the Diverſity of Fancy about 
\nd-we more complex Ideas of Objects, in which we 
e acci-¶ regard many Ideas of different Senfes at 
e Idea, once; as ſome Perceptions of thoſe call'd 
ct; a M/rimary Rualitys, and ſome ſecondary, as 
uire an cxplain'd by Mr. Locks: for inſtance, 
erſ1on, B 3 in 
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An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Sect. 1. in the different Fancys about Arcbitecture, 
GS Gardening, Dreſs. Of the two former we 


ſhall offer ſomething in Seat. VI. As to 
Dreſs, we may generally account for the 
Diverſity of Fancys from a like Conjunction 
of Ideas: Thus, if either from any thing 
in Nature, or from the Opinion of our 
Country or Acquaintance, the fanſying of 


glaring Colours be look'd. upon as an Evi- 


dence of Levity, or of any other evil Qua- 
lity of Mind ; or if any Colour or Faſhion be 
commonly us'd by Ruſticks, or by Men of 
any diſagreeable Profeſſion, Employment, 
or Temper; theſe additional Ideas may re- 
cur conitantly with that of the Colour or 
Faſhion, and cauſe a conſtant Diſlike to 
them in thoſe who join the additional Ideas, 
altho' the Colour cr Form be no way diſ- 
agreeable of themſelves, and actually do 
pleaſe others who join no. ſuch Ideas to 
them. But there does not feem to be any 
Ground to believe ſuch a Diverſity in hu- 
man Minds, as that the fame ſimple Idea 
or Perception ſhould give Pleaſure ro one 
and Pain to another, or to the ſame Perſon 
at different times; not to ſay that it ſeems 
a Contradiction, that the ſame fimple Idea 
ſhould do ſo. 


VIII. T x only Pleaſure of Senſe, which 
many Pliloſophers ſeem to conſider, is that 
which accompanys the ſimple Ideas of Sen- 


fation : But there are far greater Pleaſures 
| . in 
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in thoſe complex Ideas of Objects, which Sect. r. 
obtain the Names of Beautiful, Regular, 
Harmonious. Thus every one acknowledges 

he is more delighred with a fine Face, a 

juſt Picture, than with the View of any one 
Colour, were it as ſtrong and lively as 
poſſible ; and more pleas'd with a Proſpect 

of the Sun ariſing among ſettled Clouds, 

and colouring their Edges, with a ſtarry 
Hemiſphere, a fine Landskip, a regular 
Building, than with a clear blue Sky, a 
{ſmooth Sea, or a large open Plain, not di- 
verſified by Woods, Hills, Waters, Build- 

ings: And yet even theſe latter Appearances 

are not quite fimple. So in Muſick, the 
Pleaſure of fine Compoſition is incomparably 

greater than that of any one Note, how 

ſweet, full, or ſwelling ſoever. 


IX. L r it be obſerv'd, that in the fol- Beau. 

lowing Papers,, the Word Beauty is taken 

for the Idea raisd in us, and a Senſe of 
Beauty for our Power of receiving this Idea. nur no 
Harmony alſo denotes our pleaſant Ideas ari- 

ſing from Compoſition of Sounds, and a good 

Ear (as it is generally taken) a Power of per- 
cerving this Pleaſure. In the following Sec- 
tions, an Attempt is made to diſcover 

«* what is the immediate Occaſion of theſe 

e pleaſant Ideas, or what real Quality in 

the Objects ordinarily excites them.” 
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As Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Set. 1. X. IT is of no Conſequence whether we 
dall theſe Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, 
pw Perceptions of the External Senſes of Ses. 

ing and Hearing, or not. I ſhould rather 
chooſe to call our Power of perceiving theſe 
Ideas, an INTERNAL SENSE, were it on- 
ly for the Convenience of diſtinguiſhing them 
from other Senſations of Seeing and Hear- 
ing, which Men may have without Percep- 
tion of Beauty and Harmony. It is plain 
from Experience, that many Men have, in 
the common Meaning, the Senſes of See- 
ing and Hearing perfect enough; they per- 
ceive all the imple Ideas ſeparately, and 
have their Plcaſures; they diſtinguiſh them 
from each other, ſuch as one Colour from 
another, either quite different, or the ſtronger 
or fainter of the ſame Colour, when they 
are plac'd beſide each other, alcho' they may 
often confound their Names when they oc- 
cur apart from each other, as ſome do the 
Names of Green and Blue: they can tell 
in ſeparate Notes the higher, lower, 
ſharper or flatter, when ſeparately ſounded; 
in Figures they diicern the Length, Breadth, 
Wideneſs of each Line, Surface, Angle; 
and may be as capable of hearing and ſce- 
ing at great Diſtances as any Men whatſo- 
ever: And yet perhaps they ſhall find no 
Pleaſure in Muſical Compoſitions, in Paint- 
ing, Architecture, natural Landskip; or but 
a yery weak one in compariſon of what 

others 
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Ideas we commonly call a fine Genius or Taſte : 
In Muſick we ſeem univerſally to acknow- 
ledge ſomething like a diſtin Senſe from 
the External one of Hearing, and call it a 


good Ear ; and the like Diſtinction we ſhould 


probably acknowledge in other Objects, had 
we alſo got diſtin Names to denote theſe 
Powers of Perception by. 


9 


others enjoy from the ſame Objects. This Sect. 1. 
greater Capacity of receiving ſuch pleaſant WWW 


XI. Wr generally imagine the brute Ani- Different 


mals endowed with the ſame fort of Powers 


om Ex- 
— 


of Perception as our External Senſes, and 


having ſometimes greater Acuteneſs in them: 
but we conceive few or none of them with 
any of theſe ſublimer Powers of Perception 
here call'd Internal Senſes; or at leaſt if ſome 
of them have them, it is in a Degree much 
inferior to ours. 


THERE will appear another Reaſon per- 
haps hereafter, for calling chis Power of per- 


ceiving the Ideas of Beauty, an Internal Senſe, 


from this, that in ſome other Affairs, where 
our External Senſes are not much concern'd, 


we diſcern a ſort of Beauty, very like, in 


many Reſpects, to that obſerv'd in ſenſible 
Objects, and accompany'd with like Pleaſure: 
Such is that Beauty perceiv'd in Theorems, or 
univerial Truths, in general Cauſes, and in 
ſome extenſive Principles of Action. 


XII. LET 
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| 10 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
3? Sea. 1. | 
| WY XII. LE T one conſider, firſt, That tis 
Ki probable a Being may have the Full Power of | 
f External Senſation, which we-enjoy, ſo as to 
perceive each Colour, Line, Surface, as e 
do; yet, without the Power of comparing, ot 
of diſcerning the Similitudes or Proportions: 
1 Again, It might diſcern theſe alſo, and yet 
| have no Pleaſure or Delight accompanying 
theſe Perceptions. The bare Idea of the 
Form is ſomething ſeparable from Pleaſure, | 
as may appear from the different Toftes off 
Men about the Beauty of Forms, where wel 
Wh don't imagine that they differ in any Ideas 
| either of the Primary or Secundary. Quali-| 
ties. Similitude, Proportion, Analogy, al 
[+ Equality of Proportion, are Objects of thel 
3 | Underſtanding, and muſt be actually known 
before we know the natural Cauſes of out 
Pleaſure. But Pleaſure perhaps is not neceſ 
ſarily connected with the Perception of them; 
and may be felt where the Proportion is not 
known or attended to: and may not be felt 
where the Proportion is obſerved. Since then 
there are ſuch different Powers of Perception, 
where what are commonly called the Exter- 
nal Senſes are the ſame; ſince the moſt accu- 
rate Knowledge of what the External Senſes 
diſcover, may often not give the Pleaſure off 
Beauty or Harmony, which yet one of a 
good Taſte will enjoy at once without much 
Knowledge ; we raay juſtly uſe another Name 
tor theſe higher and more delightful Percep- 
tions 
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tions of Beauty and Harmony, and call the Se. 1. 
Power of receiving fuch Impreſſions, an I. 
ternal Senſe : The Difference of the Percep- 
tions ſeems ſufficient to vindicate the Uſe of 
a different Name, eſpecially. when we are told 
in what Meaning the Word is applied. 


Tus ſuperior Power of Perception is E: Plea- 
juſtly called @ Senſe, becauſe of its Afinity fn a 
to the other Senſes in this, that the Pleaſure — 
is different from any Knowledge of Principles, 
Proportions, Cauſes, or of the Uſefulneſs of 
the Object; we are ftruck at the firſt with the 
Beauty: nor does the moſt accurate Know- 
ledge increaſe this Pleaſure of Beauty, how- 
ever it may ſuperadd a diſtinct rational Plea- 
fure from Proſpects of Advantage, or may 
bring along that peculiar kind of Pleaſure, 


which attends the Increaſe of Knowledge “. 


XIII. AND farther, the Ideas of Beauty 
and Harmony, like other ſenſible Ideas, are 
neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as imme- 
diately ſo ; neither can any Reſolution of our 
own, nor any Proſpe of Advantage or Diſ- 
advantage, vary the Beauty or Deformity of 
an Object: For as in the external Senſations, 
no View of Intereſt will make an Object 
grateful, nor View of Detriment, diſtinct 
from immediate Pain in the Perception, 
make it diſagreeable to the Senſe; ſo propoſe 


—— 


* See above, Art. 6. 
the 


11 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 


Sect. 1. the whole World as a Reward, or threaten 
the greateſt Evil, to make us approve a de- 
form'd Object, or diſapprove a beautiful one; 
Diſſimulation may be procur'd by Rewards ' 
or Threatnings, or we may in external Con- 
duct abſtain em any Purſuit of the Beau- 
tiful, and purſue the Deform'd ; but our Sen- 
timents of the Forms, and our Perceptions, 1 
would continue invariably the ſame. | 


This Seuſs XIV. Hence it plainly appears,“ he 1 
2 © fome Objects are immediately the Occaſions 
to. a a 
find from * of this Pleaſure of Beauty, and that wel . 
Proſpects of © have Senſes fitted for perceiving it; and 
ante. cc that it is diſtin& from that Joy which | 
« ariſes upon Proſpect of Advantage.” Nay, 
do not we often ſee Convenience and Uſe } 
neglected to obtain Beauty, without any other 
Proſpect of Advantage in the beautiful Form, 
than the ſuggeſting the pleaſant Ideas of 
Beauty? Now this ſhews us, that however 
we may purſue beautiful Objects from Self- 
love, with a View to obtain the Pleafures of | 
Beauty, as in Architecture, Gardening, and 
many other Affairs; yet there muſt be a Senfe | 
of Beauty, antecedent to Proſpects even of this 
Advantage, without which Senſe theſe Ob- 
jects would not be thus advantageous, nor ex- 
Cite in us this Pleaſure which conſtitutes them 
_ advantageous. Our Senſe of Beauty from 
Objects, by which they are conſtituted good 
to us, is very diſtin& from our De/ire of them 


when they are thus conſtituted : Our Dejire 


38 
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pf Beauty may be counter-balanc'd by Re- Sect. 1. 
ards or Threatnings, but never our Senſe Www | 


hd: 
'Y, 
threaten 
ve a de- 


ful one; pf it; even as Fear of Death may make us | 
ewards Midefire a bitter Potion, or negle& thoſe Meats | 
al Con- Mwhich the Senſe of Taſte would recommend 
Beau. Mas pleaſant ; but cannot make that Potion 4 
ur Sen. Mzgrecable to the Senſe, or Meat diſagreeable | 


eþtions, Ito it, which was not ſo antecedently to this 
proſpect. The ſame holds true of the Senſe 
of Beauty and Harmony; that the Purſuit 

« that of ſuch Objects is frequently neglected, from 


"x _ >» _ - — — _ — 
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caſions ¶ Proſpects of Advantage, Averſion to Labour, 
hat we or any other Motive of Intereſt, does not 
„ and prove that we have no Senſe of Beauty, but | 
which only that our Deſire of it may be counter- 1 
Nay, balanc d by a ſtronger Deſire. | i 
d Uk . | 
other XV. Hap we no ſuch Senſe of Beauty 1 
4 
Form, and Harmony, Houſes, Gardens, Dreſs, Equi- 1 
eas of page, might have been recommended to us as it 
wever convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy ; but never | 
| Self. as beautiful: And yer nothing is more cer- 


res of M tain, than that all theſe Objects are recom- 
„and mended under quite different Views on many 
Senſe | Occaſions : "Tis true, what chiefly pleaſes 
this in the Countenance, are the Indications of 
Ob- Moral Di ſpoſitions; and yet ere we by the 
Ir ex- longeſt Acquaintance fully convinc'd of the 
them beſt Moral Diſpoſitions 1!, any Perſon, with 


from that Countenance we 7,ow think deform'd, 
good this would never hinder our immediate Diſ- 
hem like of the Form, or ur liking other Forms 


fre more: And Cuſtom Education, cr Example, 
of could 


: 
5 
If 


WL thoſe of the. Senſes which we had the Uſe of 


14 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 1. could never give us Perceptions diſtinct from 


before, or recommend Objects under another 
Conception than grateful to * them. But off 
the Influence! of Cuſtom, Education, Exam. 
ple, upon the Senſe of Beauty, we ſhall treat 1 

below . | 3 


none XVI. BAU x, in Corporeal Forms, iff 
Original either Original or Comparative ; or, if am 
5e“ like the Terms better, Abſolute, or Relative 
Only let it be obſerv'd, that by 4b/olute off 
Original Beauty, is not underſtood any Qua- 
lity fuppos'd to be in the Object, which 
ſhould of itſelf be beautiful, without relation 
to any Mind which perceives it: For Beauty, 
like other Names of ſenſible Ideas, properly 
denotes the Perception of ſome Mind; ſo 
Cold, Hot, Sweet, Bitter, denote the Senſa- 
tions in our Minds, to which perhaps there 
is no Reſemblance in the Objects, which 
excite theſe Ideas in us, however we gene- 
rally iinagine otherwiſe, The Ideas of 
Beauty and Harmony being excited upon our 
Perception of ſome primary Quality, and 
having relation to Figure and Time, may in- 
deed have a nearer Reſemblance to Objects, 
than theſe Seniations, which ſeem not fo 
much any Pictures of Objects, as Mod:fica- 
tions of the perceiving Mind; and yet were 
there no Mind with a Senſe of Beauty to 
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See Art. 5. Seck. 7. > 
CON- 


ue, 
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nct from ontemplate Objects, I ſee not how they Sect. 1. 
ie Uſe of duld be call'd Beautiful. We therefore by nw 


another Abſolute Beauty underſtand only that Beauty 

oi nich we perceive in Objects without Com- 
„Exam. ; ariſon to any thing external, of which the 
2all treat Object is ſuppos'd an Imitation, or Picture; 
Joch as that Beauty perceiv'd from the Works 
8 Nature, artificial Forms, Figures. Com- 


orms, nB-.;r ative or Relative Beauty is that which we 
| if any Perceive in Objects, commonly conſidered as 
etative Mlinitations or Reſemblances of ſomething elſe. 
olute of 


heſe two Kinds of Beauty employ. the three 


V Qua. following Sections. 

which; 
D 
Beau. on of Nate, l ow 8% F, Lade es fan the U. 
r Oper ly ed, themſelves for moſt of the following Inſtances of relative 
1d ; fo Beauty have alſo abſolute Beauty; and many of the Iuſtances of 


abſolute Beauty, have alſo reluitve Beauty in ſome reſpert or other. 
But we may diftinftly canſider theſe tao Fountains ef Pleaſure, 
Uniformity # the Object itſelf, and Reſemblance to ſome Ori- 
ginal. 
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$E-C Nn 
Of Original or Abſolute D 


4 I. INC E it is certain that we have Ide 


of Beauty and Harmony, let us exal 
mine what Quality in Objects excites thei 
Ideas, or is the Occafion of them. And le 4 
it be here obſery'd, that our Inquiry is oni 
about the ualitys which are beautiful i 
Men; or about the Foundation of their Senſſ 
of Beauty: for, as was above hinted, Beau 
has always relation to the Senſe of ſome Mind 


and when we afterwards ſhew how general 


the Objects which occur to us are beautifull 
we mean, that ſuch Objects are agreeable to 
the Senſe of Men: for there are many Ob- 
jects which ſeem no way beautiful to Men 
and yet other Animals ſeem delighted with | 
them; they may have Senſes otherwiſe con- | 
ſtituted than thoſe of Men, and may ed t 
the Ideas of Beauty excited by Objects of xi 
quite different Form. We ſee Animals fitted 
for every Place; and what to Men appear} 
rude and ſhapeleſs, or loathſome, may be to 


them a Paradiſe. 


II. Tu Ar we may more diſtinctly dil-| 
cover the general Foundation or Occafion of 
the Ideas of Beauty among Men, it ** be 

neEcel- 
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ceſſary to conſider it firſt ig its ſimpler Sect. 2. 


uty, 
| inds, ſuch as occurs to us in regular F-. 
res; and we may perhaps find that the 
me Foundation extends to all the more | 
dmplex Species of it. | 
ty, | n | 
III. T at Figures which excite in us the Unifo-miry | 
Jeas of Beauty, ſeem to be thoſe in which _ 1 
ve Ide is Uniformty amidſt Variety, There 26 1 
us exc many Conceptions of Objects which are 8 
tes theeW&-r<cable upon other accounts, ſuch as Gran- 
And lr, Novelty, Sanctity, and ſome others, 1 
y is onlif hich ſhall be mention'd hereafter *®. But 
'tiful Phat we call Beautiful in Objects, to ſpeak 
ir Sen the Mathematical Style, ſeems to be in 
| Beauryf compound Ratio of Uniformity and Va- 
e Mind - ſo that where the Un:formity of Bodys 
eneralllif equal, the Beauty is as the Variety; and 
aut, here the Variety is equal, the Beauty is as 
cable e Uniformty. This will be plain from 
my Ob. W-xamples. | 
o Men, | | 
ed wil FIS T, the Variety increaſes the Beauty parieey: 
. * n equal Uniformity. The Beauty of an 
ay have quilateral Triangle is leſs than that of the 
&s of 874775 which is leſs than that of a Penta- 
Is fitted; and this again is ſurpals'd by the Hex- 
appear gon. When indeed the Number of Sides is 
y be to uch increas'd, the Proportion of them to 
Whe Radius, or Diameter of the Figure, or 
df the Circle, to which regular Polygons have 
ly diſ- * See Sect. vi. Art. 11, 12, 13. 3 
ſion of C an 
will be 


nẽceſ- 


Sect. 2. an obvious Relation, is ſo much loſt to oui 
x > Obſervation, that the Beauty does not a 
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ways increaſe with the Number of Sides 
and the want of Paralleliſm in the Sides of 
Heptagons, and other Figures of odd Nun. 
bers, may alſo diminiſh their Beauty 
So in Solids, the Ercofiedron ſurpaſſes thi 4 
Dodecaedron, and this the Ofaedron, which 
is ſtill more beautiful than the Cube; auf 
this again ſurpaſſes the regular Pyramid| 


The obvious Ground of this, is greater Ya 
riety with equal Uniformity. 


* 


Uniformity. 


Compound 


Tur greater Uniformity increaſes the 
Beauty amidſt equal Variety, in theſe Inf 
ſtances : An Equilateral Triangle, or evaſi 
an  Tſo/celes, ſurpaſſes the Scalenum : A 
Square ſurpaſſes the Rhombus or Lozengef 
and this again the Rhomboides, which i 
ſtill more beautiful than the Trapegium, or 
any Figure with irregular curve Sides 
So the regular volids ſurpaſs all other Solids 
of equal number of plain Surfaces: And the 
ſame is obſervable not only in the Five per- 
fectly regular Solids, but in all thok 
which have any conſiderable Uniform), 
as Cylinders, Priſms, Pyramids, Obelisks; 
which pleaſe every Eye more than any rude 
Figures, where there is no Unity or Reſem. 
blance among the Parts. | 


INSTANCES of the compound Rati 
we haye in comparing Circles or Spheres, 
with 


, 


t to ou 
not al. 
Sides 
Sides of 
Beauty 
fles the 8 
which 


be; and 


yramid 
ater Vil 


aſes theſ 
neſe In. 
or even 
m.: A 
Log enge, 


zhich il 


um, ot 
e Sides 
er Solids 


And thei 


ive per. 
I thok 


formih), 


1belisks | 


my rude 


Reſem- 


l Rat 10 
Spheres, 
with 
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wich Ellipſes or Spheroides not very eccen- Sect. 2, 


tric; and in comparing the compound 8 
lids, the Exoctaedron, and Eicoſidadecaedron, 
with the perfectly regular ones of which 
they are compounded: and we ſhall find, 
that the want of that moſt perfect Unzfor- 
mity obſervable in the latter, is compenſated 
by the greater Variety in the former, ſo 


that the Beauty is nearly equal. 


IV. THE sE Obſervations would proba- 
bly hold true for the moſt part, and might 
be confirm'd by the Judgment of Children 
in the ſimpler Figures, where the YVarzety is 
not too great for their Comprehenſion. 
And however uncertain ſome of the particu- 
lar aforeſaid Inſtances may ſeem, yet this is 
perpetually to be obierv'd, that Children 
are fond of all regular Figures in their little 
Diverſions, altho' they be no more conve- 
nient, or uſeful for them, than the Figures 
of our common Pebbles: We ſee how early 
they diſcover a Taſte or Senſe of Beauty, in 
deſiring to ſee Buildings, regular Gardens, 
or even Repreſentations of them in Pictures 
of any kind. | 


V. Ta fame Foundation we have for Beau e 
our Senſe of Beauty, in the Works of N A- Nature. 
TURE, In every Part of the World which 
we call Beautiful, there is a ſurprizing 
Unijormity amidſt an almoſt infinite Va- 
riety, Many Parts of the Univerſe ſeem not 

C 2 at 


46 
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ll. Sect. 2. at all deſign'd for the Uſe of Man; nay, it 
1 AIs but a very ſmall Spot with which we have 
0 any Acquaintance. The Figures and Mo- i 
| tions of the great Bodys are not obvious to our 
Senſes, but found out by Reaſoning and 
Reflection, upon many long Obſervations: 
and yet as far as we can by Senſe diſcover, 
or by Reaſoning enlarge our Knowledge, and | J 1 
extend our Imagination, we generally find 
their Structure, Order, and Motion, agree- i : 
able to our Senſe of Beauty. Every pain ; 

cular Object in Nature does not indeed ap- 
pear beautiful to us; but there is a great 
Profuſion of Beauty over moſt of the Ob. l 
jects which occur either to our Senſes, ot 
Reaſonings upon Obſervation: For, not to 
„ mention the apparent Situation of the hea-| i 
venly Bodys in the Circumference of a great 
Sphere, which is wholly occafion'd by the 
Imperfection of our Sight in diſcerning Di- 
ſtances ; the Forms of all the great Bodys in q 
the Univerſe are nearly Spherical; the Or. 
bits of their Revolutions generally Elliptici, : 
1% and without great Eccentricity, in thoſe 
1 which continually occur to our Obſervation: 

now theſe are Figures of great Uniformity, 
and therefore pleaſing to us. ; 


f 
N 
2 


eta n _ 


SL. - 


— 


| FURTHER, to pals by the leſs obviou: | js 
Unifermity in the Proportion of their Qu. ; > 


titys of Matter, Diſtances, Times, of revolv-t v 
ing, to each other; what can exhibit | 
greater Inſtance of Uni formity, amidſt 2 

5 ieh 
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riety, than the conſtant Tenour of Revolu- Sect. 2. 


tions in nearly equal Times, in each Planet 


around its Axis, and the central Fire or 
Sun, thro' all the Ages of which we have 
any Records, and in nearly the ſame Or- 
bit? Thus after certain Periods, all the 
ſame Appearances are again renew'd ; the 
alternate Succeſſions of Light and Shade, or 
Day and Night, conſtantly purſuing each 
other around each Planet, * agree- 
able and regular Diverſity in the Limes they 
poſſeſs the ſeveral Hemiſpheres, in the Sum- 
mer, Harveſt, Winter, and Spring; and the 
various Phaſes, Aſpects, and Situations, of 
the Planets to each other, their Conjunctions 
and Oppſitions, in which they ſuddenly dar- 
ken each other with their Conick Shades in 
Eclipſes, are repeated to us at their fixed 
Periods with invariable Conſtancy : Theſe 
are the Beautys which charm the Aſtrono- 
mer, and make his tedious Calculations 
pleaſant. 


Malliter auflerum fludio fallente Iaborem.* 


VI. AcaiNn, as to the dry Part of the £47 
Surface of our Globe, a great Part of which 
is cover'd with a very pleaſant inoffenſive 
Colour, how beautifully is it diverſify'd with 


various Degrees of Light and Shade, ac- 


Hor. Lib. 2. Sat, 3. v. t2. 


C42 cording 
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Sect. 2. cording to the different Situations of the 
WY V Parts of its Surface, in Mountains, Valleys, 


Hills, and open Plains, which are variouſly 
1 inclin'd toward the great Lu MIN ARYI 


| Plants, VII. Ip we deſcend to the minuter Works 
4 of NATURE, what great Uniformity among 
ith all the Species of Plants and Vegetables in 3 
1-38 the manner of their Growth and Propaga- Wl 
tion! how near the Reſemblance among all 
the Plants of the ſame Species, whoſe Num. i 
bers ſurpaſs our Imagination! And this Uni- 4 
105 formity is not only obſervable in the Form 
in groſs; (nay, in this it is not ſo very exact 
in all Inſtances) but in the Structure of their 

minuteſt Parts, which no Eye unafſiſtel 
| with Glaſſes can diſcern. In the almoſt in- 
| finite Multitude of Leaves, Fruit, Seed 
Flowers of any one Species, we often ſee | 
a very great Uniformity in the Structure and 

Situation of the ſmalleſt Fibres. This is the 
| Beauty which charms an ingenious Botanif 3 
Nay, what great Un:formty and Regu- 
) larity of Figure is found in each parti- 
cular Plant, Leaf, or Flower ! In all Trees 
| and moſt of the ſmaller Plants, the Stalk 
| 1 or Trunks are either Cylinders nearly, or re- 
gular Priſins; the Branches ſimilar to their 


Z 
2 
'F 
3 


teveral Trunks, ariſing at nearly regula 
Diſtances, when no Accidents retard ther 
natural Growth: In one $ pectes the Branche 
ariſe in Pairs on the oppoſite Sides; the per. 

pendicula | 
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2 

of the ¶ pendicular Plain of Direction of the imme- Sect 2. 
valleys, ® diately ſuperior Pair, interſecting the Plain WW 
riouſly Wof Direction of the inferior, nearly at right 

Al W Angles: In another Species, the Branches 


ſpring ſingly, and alternately, all around in 
nearly equal Diſtances: And the Branches 
in other Speczes ſprout all in Knots around 
the Trunk, one for each Year. And ineach 
Species, all the Branches in the firſt Shoots 
preſerve the ſame Angles with their Trunk; 


Works 
among 
bles in 
ropaga- 


ong all 


- Num. and they again ſprout out into ſmaller 
\is Uni- Branches exactly after the Manner of their 
e Form Trunks. Nor ought we to paſs over that 
ry exad great Unity of Colours which we often ſee 
of their in all the Flowers of the ſame Plant or Tree, 
1aNiſted and often of a whole Species; and their exact 
noſt in- Agreement in many ſhaded Tranſitions into 


oppoſite Colours, in which all the Flowers 
of the ſame Plant generally agr&, nay, often 
all the Flowers of a Species. 


5 Seed, 1 
fren ſee 
ure and] 
1s is the 


Botaniſ. 1 GAIT: 58. 
Regu- mals, either in their inward Structure, which 


1 parti- we come to the Knowledge of by Experi- 
11 Tres ment and long Obſervation, or their out- 
ie Stalk ward Form, we ſhall find ſurprizing Uni- 
ormity among all che Species which are 


or re | 
to theit known to us, in the Structure of thoſe 
regulat Parts, upon which Life depends more im- 
ard ther mediately. And how amazing is the Unity 
Branche of Mechaniſm, when we ſhall find an al- 
the per- moſt infinite Diverſity of Motions, all their 
ndiculalf Actions in walking, running, flying, ſivi m- 


C 4 ming; 


VIII. AGAIN, as to the Beauty of Ani- Animals. 


—— — — 
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Sect. 2. ming; all their ſerious Efforts for Se/f-pre. 


wW Wo ſervation, all their freakiſh Contortions when 
they are gay and ſportful, in all their va- i 


rious Limbs, perform'd by one fimple Con. 


trivance of a contracting Muſcle, apply'd 
with inconceivable Diverſitys to anſwer all} 
theſe Ends! Various Engines might have 
obtain'd the ſame Ends; but then there 
had been leſs Unijormity, and the Beauty of 


our Animal Syſtems, and of particular Ani- 


mals, had been much leſs, when this ſur- M 
prizing Unity of Mechaniſm had been re- 


mov'd from them. 


IX. Amonc Animals of the ſame Spe- 


cies, the Unity is very obvious, and this Re- 
ſemblance is the very Ground of our rank. 
ing them in ſuch Claſſes or Species, notwith- 1 
ſtanding thg, great Diverſitys in Bulk, Co- 1 i 


lour, Shape, which are obſerv'd even in thoſe 
call'd of the ſame Species. And then in] 


which ariſes flom the exact Reſemblance a 
all the external double Members to each 


other, which ſeems the univerſal Intention 
of NaTuRE, when no Accident prevents 
it! We ſee the Want of this Reſemblance 
never fails to paſs for an Imperfection, and il 
Want of Beauty, tho' no other Inconvenience 


enſues; as when the Eyes are not exactly 


like, or one Arm or Leg is a little ſhorter or 


ſmaller than its fellow. 
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each Individual, how univerſal is that Beauty 1 


g—y 


= <<. 
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If-pre- „ 
s when 4s to that moſt powerful Beauty in Coun- - 
eir va- Whenances, Airs, Geſtures, Motion, we ſhall 

le Con- Whew in the ſecond Treatiſe*, that it ariſes 


apply'd from ſome imagin'd Indication of morall 

wer all ¶ good Diſpoſitions of Mind. In Motion there 
t have is alſo a natural Beauty, when at fixed Periods 
ike Geſtures and Steps are regularly repeated, 


1 there 


auty of Mviting the Time and Air of Muſic, which 
ar Ani- Ws obſerved in regular Dancing. 

nis ſur- 1 

en re- 


als, arifing from a certain Proportion of 
the various Parts to each other, which till 
ne Spe- pleaſes the Senſe of Spectators, tho' they 
this Re- Wcannot calculate it with the Accuracy of a 
r rank. Pratuary. The Statuary knows what Pro- 
otwith- Portion of each Part of the Face to the 
k, Co- rhole Face is moſt agreeable, and can tell 
in thoſe Wis the ſame of the Proportion of the Face to 
then in Nhe Body, or any Parts of it; and between 
Beauty 1 he Diameters and Lengths of each Limb: 
ance of 1 hen this Proportion of the Head to the 
to each MBody is remarkably alter'd, we ſhall have a 


1 1 
** 5 


tention int or a Dwarf. And hence it is, that 
prevents Meither the one or the other may be repre- 
nblance Miented to us even in Miniature, without re- 


on, and ation to any external Object, by obſerving 
enience how the Body ſurpaſſes the Proportion it 
exactly ¶Mhould have to the Head in Giants, and falls 


Orter or f 


N 


— 


; 

4 

j * San. vi. . 3. 
As 


X. THERE 1s a farther Beauty in Ani-Proportion. 


26 


Set. 2. below it in Dwarfs. There is a farther | 
Beauty ariſing from that Figure, which is 2 


Fowl;. 
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— «© 5 


natural Indication of Strength; but this may 
be paſs'd over, becauſe probably it may be 
alledg'd, that our Approbation of this Shape f 
flows from an Opinion of Advantage, and 

not from the Form it ſelf. E 


* * * 1 . * a. XN F 
MOTO 8 I 


< 
, 4 
1 


Tre Beauty ariſing from Mechaniſm, 3 
apparently adapted to the Neceſſities and Ad- 43 
vantages of any Animal; which pleaſes us, 
even tho” there be no Advantage to our ſelves} : 
enſuing from it; will be confider'd under if 


the Head of Relative Beatity, or Defign.* 


1 
bs % 
| 6. 


XI. THE peculiar Beaut 17 of Fowls can 3 
ſcarce be omitted, which ariſes from the w__ 

Variety of Feathers, a curious Sort of Ma- 
chines adapted to many admirable Uſes, which E 
retain a conſiderable Reſemblance in their 
Structure among all the Species; and a perfect 
Uni formity in thoſe of the ſame Species in the 
correſponding Parts, and in the two Sides off 
each Individual; beſides all the Beauty of of 
lively Colours and gradual Shades, not on) 
in the external Appearance of the Fowl, re. 
ſulting from an artful Combination of nadel 
Feathers, but often viſible even in one Fea 
ther ſeparately. ; 


— 


* Sec Sect. iv. Axt. 7. 
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farther it | Sec. 2. 

hich is 2 X11. Ir our Reaſonings about the Nature Nw 

his may WF Fluids be juſt, the vaſt Stores of Water Fluid. 

may be vill give us an Inſtance of Uniformity in 

is Shape NVature above Imagination, when we reflect 

ge, and upon the almoſt infinite Multitude of ſmall, 
W-olith'd, ſmooth Spheres, which muſt be ſup- 
os'd form'd in all the Parts of this Globe. 

haniſm, rne ſame Uniormity there is probably among 

and Ad- the Parts of other Fluids as well as Water; 

aſes vs, nd the like muſt be obſerv'd in ſeveral other 

ur ſelves natural Bodys, as Salts, Sulphurs, and ſuch 

d under Mflike; whoſe uniform Propertys do probably 

fign.* depend upon an Uniformity in the Figures of 
Icheir Parts. 

0s can 


he great XIII. UNDER Original Beauty we may Harmon. 
of Ma-. ¶ include Harmony, or Beauty of Sound, if 
s, which chat Expreſſion can be allow'd, becauſe Har- 
in their WF nony is not uſually conceiv'd as an Imitation 
of any thing elſe. Harmony often raiſes Plea- 


perfect 


es in the ſure in thoſe who know not what is the Oc- 
Sides ol cafion of it: And yet the Foundation of this 
eauty ol Pleaſure is known to be a ſort of Uniformity. 
not oni When the ſeveral Vibrations of one Note 
owl, reg regularly coincide with the Vibrations of 
f ſhadel another, they make an agreeable Compoſi- 
one Fes. ¶ tion; and ſuch Notes are call'd Concords. 
Thus the Vibrations of any one Note coin- 
cide in Time with two Vibrations of its Octave; 
and two Vibrations of any Note coincide with 
three of its F/; and ſo on in the reſt of 
the Concords, Now no Compoſition can be 

harmo- 
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Sect. 2. harmonious, in which the Notes are not, 
A or the moſt part, diſpos'd according to che I 
natural Proportions. Beſides which, a due 
Regard muſt be had to the Key, e 
governs the whole, and to the Time and 
Humour, in which the Compoſition is begun 43 
a frequent and inartificial Change of am 
of which will produce the greateſt, a 
moſt unnatural Diſcord. This will appear, 1 
by obſerving the Diſſonance which would 
ariſe from tacking Parts of different Tune 
together as one, altho' both were ſeparately 
agreeable. A like Uniformity is alſo obſerv. 
able among the Baſes, Tenors, Trebles of the | 

ſame Tune. 1 
4 THERE is indeed obſervable, in the beſt 
| Compoſitions, a myſterious Effect of 2 
cords : They often give as great Pleaſure a 
continu'd Harmony ; whether by refreſh. 
ing the Ear with Variety, or by ko f 
the Attention, and enlivening the Reliſh 
rb for the ſucceeding Harmony of Concord 
as Shades enliven and beautify Pictures, of 
by ſome other means not yet known: Certain 
it is, however, that they have their Place, and 
ſome good Effect in our beſt Compolitions 
10 Some other Powers of Muſic may be conſi-· 
der'd hereafter *. i 


* Sce Sed. vi. Art. 12, 


XIV. Bur 
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* F i: | SeR. 2: 
are not XIV. Bur in all theſe Inſtances of Beau- yay 
to theſe y let it be obſerv'd, That the Pleaſure is 

„ a due Fommunicated to thoſe. who never reflected 


which n this general Foundation; and that all 
me and ere alledg'd is this, That the pleaſant 
begun Senſation arriſes only from Objects, in 
of am / which there is Uniformity amidſt Va- 
ſt, and riety:” We may have the Senſation with- 
appear, put knowing what is the Occaſion of it; as 
would Man's Taſte may ſuggeſt Ideas of Sweets, 


t Tung Acids, Bitters, tho' he be ignorant of the 
parately Worms of the ſmall Bodys, or their Mo- 
obſety . ions, which excite the Perceptions in 
es of the him. 

1 
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Theorems. I. 
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Of the Beauty of Theorems. 
FT" HE Beauty of Theorems, or uni 
verſal Truths demonſtrated, + f 
ſerves a diſtin Conſideration, being 

a Nature pretty different from the forme 
kinds of Beauty; and yet there is none uM 
which we ſhall fee fuch an amazing Vari 
with Unijormity : and hence arifes a ven 
great Pleaſure diſtin from Proſpects of an 


rthel Advantage. 


II. Fox in one Theorem we may fini | 
included, with the moſt exact Agreement 4 
an infinite Multitude of particular Truth 
nay, often an Infinity of Infinites: ſo cha 3 
altho the Neceſſity of forming abſtract Ideal 
and univerſal Theorems, ariſes perhaps fron 
the Limitation of our Minds, which canna 
admit an Infinite Multitude of ſingular Idea 
or Judgments at once, yet this Power gives ul 
an Evidence of the Largeneſs of the humal 
Capacity above our Imagination. Thus fl 5 
inſtance, the 47th Propoſition of the fu 
Book of EucLIp's Elements contains af I 
infinite Multitude of Truths, concern 
the infinite poſſible Siges of right-anglell 4 
Triangles, as you make the Area great 
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r leſs; and in each of theſe S:zes you may Sect. 3. 
Fad an infinite Multitude of diſſimilar Tri- Www 
Wngles, as you vary the Proportion of the 
„% to the Perpendicular ; all which In- 
Wanitys of Infinites agree in the general 
eorem. In Algebraick, and Fluxional 


I 
— 
3 


UTY, 


ems. 


or uni alculations, we hall ſtill find a greater 
ted, def ariety of particular Truths included in 
being eneral Theorems ; not only in general Equa- 
forme ions applicable to all Kinds of Quantity, 
none nWur in more particular Inveſtigations of 
Var 2 reas and Tangents: In which one Man- 
; a verffer of Operation ſhall diſcover Theorems 


ts of an 


| 


pplicable to infinite Orders or Species of 

urves, to the infinite Siges of each Species, 
Wnd to the infinite Points of the infinite 

may fin di viduals of each Size. 

rreementi 


Truth III. TN a T we may the better diſcern this banda. 
: ſo thangreement, or Unity of an Infinity of Ob- 9" bei, 


3 a Beauty. 
ract Iden ects, in the general Theorem, to be the 


naps fron Foundation of the Beauty or Pleaſure at- 
h cannotcnding their Diſcovery, let us compare our 
ular IdeaBWatisfaction in ſuch Diſcoveries, with the 
er gives ViWineaſy State of Mind in which we are, when 
1e humallve can only meaſure Lines, or Surfaces, by 
Thus fa Scale, or are making Experiments which 
the fir ve can reduce to no general Canon, but 
ntains anly heaping up a Multitude of particular 


oncerninWncoherent Obſervations, Now each of 
ht-angleWheſe Trials diſcovers a new Truth, but 
2 greateſ vich no Pleaſure or Beauty, notwithſtand- 


0 : ing 


Faß Thee: We may likewiſe obſerve, that eaſy off 
rem. obvious Propoſitions, even where the Unit 
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Sect. 3. ing the Fariety, till we can diſcover ſome 


ſort of Unity, or reduce them to ſome gene ; 
ral Canon. f 


Little IV. AGAIN, let us make a Meta 

_— cal Axiom, ſuch as this, Every W 12 il 
greater than its Part; and we ſhall foal 
no Beauty in the Contemplation, Fol 
tho' this Propoſition contains many Ini 
nitys of particular Truths; yet the Univ 
is inconſiderable, fince chey all agree oni 
in a vague, undetermin'd Conception off 
Whole and Part, and in an indefinite Exceii 
of the former above the latter, which ii 
ſometimes great and ſometimes ſmall, So 3 
ſhould we hear that the Cylinder is greatei 
than the inſcrib'd Sphere, and this again 
greater than the Cone of the ſame Altitude 
and Diameter of the Baſe, we ſhall find nol 
Pleaſure in this Knowledge of a general Re. 
lation of greater or leſs, without any pre 
ciſe Difference or Proportion. But * 
we ſee the univerſal exact Agreement of all 
poſſible Sizes of ſuch Syſtems of Solids, tha 1 

they perſerve to each other the conſtant 

Ratio of 3, 2, 1; how beautiful is the 

Theorem, and how are we raviſh'd with i 1 

firſt Diſcovery ! 4 
14 
1 
| 


is ſufficiently diſtint, and determinate 


do not pleaſe us ſo much as thoſe, which 
being 


- +4”). ſitions, when one Theorem contains a great 
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V. THERE is another Beauty in Propo. WW 


Multitude of Corollarys eafily deducible I f. 
from it. Thus that Theorem which gives WF 1, 
us the Equation of a Curve, whence per. 0 
haps moſt of 11s Propertys may be deduc d ni 
does ſome way pleaſe and ſatisfy our Mind MW .. 
above any other Propofition : Such a Ther. fr 
rem alſo is the 35th of the 1ſt Book of Eu-. th 
Lip, from which the whole Art of mes. m. 
ſuring right-lin'd Areas is deduc'd, by Reſo- ey 
lution into Tr:angles, which are the halfsof MW ing 
ſo many Parallelograms; and theſe are each of 
reſpectively equal to ſo many Rectangles of of 
the Baſe into the perpendicular Altitude: 7, 
The 47th of the 1ſt Book is another of li the 
Beauty, and ſo are many others. tha 
In the Search of Nature there is the like * 
Beauty in the Knowledge of ſome great 
Principles, or univerſal Forces, from whicl ] 
innumerable Effects do flow. Such is Gr«- WM (rc 
vitation, in Sir Isaac NeEwToN's Scheme Sen 
fuch alſo is the Knowledge of the OriginlM tain 
of Rights, perfect and imperfect, and e the 
ternal; alienable and unalienable, with ther whi 
manner of Tranſlation; from whence tht Proj 
greateſt Part of moral Dutys may be d fron 


duc'd in the various Relations of bumat 
Lite. 


Po- 
eat 
1ble 
ives 
Per- 
cd, 
[ind 
Heb⸗ 
Ev- 
nea- 
eſo- 
fs of 
each 
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IT is eaſy to ſee how Men are charm'd 


35 
Sec. 30 


with the Beauty of ſuch Knowledge, beſides 


its Uſefulneſs; and how this ſets them upon 


deducing the Propertys of each Figure from 


| one Geneſis, and demonſtrating the mecha- 
nick Forces from one Theorem of the Com- 


poſition of Motion ; even after they have 
ſufficient Knowledge and Certainty in all 
theſe Truths from diſtin independent De- 
monſtrations. And this Pleaſure we enjoy 
even when we have no Proſpect of obtain- 
ing any other Advantage from ſuch Manner 
of Deduction, than the immediate Pleaſure 
of contemplating the Beauty: nor could 
Love of Fame excite us to ſuch regular Me- 
thods of Deduction, were we not conſcious 
that Mankind are pleas'd with them imme- 
mediately, by this internal Senſe of their 


Beauty. | 


IT is no leſs eaſy to ſee into what ab- Fanraſick 


ſurd Attempts Men have been led by 
Senſe of Beauty, and an Affectation of ob- 
taining it in the other Sciences as well as 


the Mathematicks, "Twas this probably 


this g. 


which ſet DESC ART ES on that hopeful _ 
Project of deducing all human Knowledge 


from one Propoſition, viz. Cogito, ergo ſum; 


while others with as little Senſe contended, 


that Impoſſibile eſt idem ſimul eſſe & non eſſe, 
had much fairer Pretenſions to the Style and 
Title of Principium human Cognitionis ab- 


D 2 ſolute 


g 
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Sect. 3. ſolutè primum. Mr. Le18Nn1Tz had an 
„ Affection for his favourite Principle 

of a ſufficient Reaſon for every thing in Na. 
ture, and brags to Dr. CLARKE of the 
Wonders he had wrought in the intellectual 
World by its Aſſiſtance ; but his learned 
Antagoniſt ſeems to think he had not ſuffi. 
cient Reaſon for his Boaſting *. If we look 
into particular Sciences, we may ſee in the 
Syſtems learned Men have given us of them, 
the Inconveniencies of this Love of Unifer- 


wity, How "a why is PUFFEN DOR} 
forc d to deduce the ſe 
ro God, themſelves, and their Neighbours 
from his ſingle fundamental Principle at 
Soctableneſs to the whole Race of Mankind! 
This Obſervation might eaſily be extended 
farther, were it neceſſary; and is a ſtrong 
Proof, that Men perceive the Beauty of Uni 
formity in the Sciences, even from the Con- 
tortions of common Senſe they are led into 
by purſuing it. 


VI. T x1s Delight which accompany 
Sciences, or univerſal Theorems, may really 
be call'd a kind of Senſation; ſince it ne- 
deſſarily accompanys the Diſcovery of any 
Propofition, and is diſtin from bare Know- 
ledge itſelf, being moſt violent at firlt 
whereas the Knowledge is uniformly the 


Inn 


— SR 


* See the Letters which paſi between Dr. CLARKE, as 
Mr. LemxiTtz, Pag. 23. 
| ſame, 


veral Dutys of Men 
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ciple the Mind, and makes us more capable of WW 
Ne. comprehenſive Views and Projects in ſome 
"the kinds of Buſineſs, whence Advantage may 
cual BY aiſo ariſe to us; yet we may leave it in the 


; Breaſt of every Student to determine, whe- 


ſuff cher he has not often felt this Pleaſure with- 
look out any ſuch Proſpect of Advantage from 
1 the BY the Diſcovery of his Theorem. All which 
hem, BY can thence be inferr'd is only this, that as 


in our external Senſes, ſo in our internal ones, 
the pleaſant Senſations generally ariſe from 
thoſe Objects which calm Reaſon would have 
recommended, had we underſtood their Uſe, 
and which might have engag'd our Purſuits 
from Self- Intereft. 


ces or Structures, we ſhould conſtantly find 
the Foundation of the Beauty which appears 
in them, to be ſome kind of Uniformity, or 
Unity of Proportion among the Paris, and 


Paus of each Part to the Whole. As there is a 
really great Diverſity of Proportions poſſible, and 
t ne different Kinds of Uniformity, ſo there is 
doom enough for that Diverlity of Fancys 
1 obſervable in Architecture, Gardening, and 


ſuch like Arts in different Nations; they all 
may have Uni for mity, tho the Paris in one 
may differ from thoſe in another. The 
Chneſe or Perſian Buildings are not like the 
Grectan and Roman, and yet the former has 

3 its 


ame. And however Knowledge enlarges Seb, 3. 


VII. As to the Works of ART, were we wrt, of 
to run thro' the various artificial Contrivan- A. 


Sect. 3. its Uniformity of the various Parts to each 3 
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WY W other, and to the Whole, as well as the la. 


ter. In that kind of Architecture which the 
EuRoPEANs call Regular, the Uniformity of 
Parts is very obvious, the ſeveral Parts a 
regular Figures, and either equal or fimilar ( 
at leaſt in the ſame Range; the Pedeſtal; 

are Parallelopipedons or ſquare Priſins; the 
Pillars, Cylinders nearly; the Arches circa Wl | 
lar, and all thoſe in the fame Row equal; 
there is the ſame Proportion every-when 
obſerv'd in the ſame Range between the 
Diameters of Pillars and their Heights, thei ;. 
Capitals, the Diameters of Arches, the. 
Heights of the Pedeſtals, the Projections ol 
the Cornice, and all the Ornaments in each x 
of our five Orders. And tho' other Country 
do not follow the Grecian or Roman Propor-W (1 
tions, yet there is even among them a Propot. (; 
tion retain'd, a Uniformity, and Reſemblance 7, 
of correſponding Figures; and every Dew. 5; 
ation in one Part from that Proportion which 
is obſerv'd in the reſt of the Building, is di. 
pleaſing to every Eye, and deſtroys or dim. 
niſhes at leaſt the Beauty of the Whole. | 


VIII. The ſame might be obſerv'd thro 
all other Works of Art, even to the meaneltif 
Utenfil ; the Beauty of every one of which 
we ſhall always find to have the ſame Foun-W 
dation of Cniformity amidft Variety, withou 
which they appear mean, irregular and de 
form'd, 


SECT 


5 


each 9 
IC lat. 4 
ch the 
nity of! | 


J Relative or Comparative Beauty. 


leſtaß | 
3 the . TF the preceding Thoughts concerning c,,,z.-.. 
CIT Cll» 3 
qual; 
where 
n the 
ther 
„ the 
ons of 
| Each And this Beauty is founded on a Conformity, 
unte 
oport. 
o por. 
lane 


ts are 
mila- 


Devi. 
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the Foundation of ab/olute Beauty be tive Bin 
Jjuſt, we may eaſily underſtand wherein re- 7 
lative Beauty conſiſts. All Beauty is rela- 
tive to the Senſe of ſome Mind perceiving 
it; but what we call relative is that which 
is apprehended in any Object, commonly 
conſider d as an Imitation of ſome Original: 


or a kind of Unity berween the Original and 
the Copy. The Original may be either 
ſome Object in Nature, or ſome eftabliſh'd 
Idea; for if there be any known Idea as a 
Standard, and Rules to fix this Image or 
Idea by, we may make a beautiful Imitation. 
Thus a Statuary, Painter, or Poet, may 
pleaſe us with an HERCULES, if his Piece 
retains that Grandeur, and thoſe Marks of 
Strength and Courage, which we imagine 
in that Hero. 0 


AND farther, to obtain comparative Beauty 
alone, it is not neceſſary that there be any 
Beauty in the Original; the Imitation of 
abſolute Beauty may indeed in the whole 
make a more lovely Piece, and yet an exact 

D 4 Imita- 


4 
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Sect. 4. Imitation ſhall ſtill be beautiful, though th: 


the Original were intirely void of it: Thu 
the Deformitys of old Age in a Picture, the Wer 
rudeſt Rocks or Mountains in a Landski, i ¶ ou 
well repreſented, ſhall have abundant Beauty, N we 
cho' perhaps not ſo great as if the Original me 
were abſolutely beautiful, and as well re. Cc 
preſented: Nay, perhaps the Novelty may me 
make us prefer the Repreſentation of Irregu. ¶ bes 
larity. : pre 
Hz 
Deſcription II. Tre fame Obſervation holds true in M- 
in Poetry. the Deſcriptions of the Poets either of nat UH 
ra] Objects or Perſons; and this relatiu ou 
Beauty is what they ſhould principally en Be 
deavour to obtain, as the peculiar Beauty Mas 
of their Works. By the Morate Fabule, 
or the on of ArisTOTLE, we are not u 
underſtand virtuous Manners in a moral be 
Senſe, but a ju/# Repreſentation of Mannen . 
or Characters as they are in Nature; and to 
that the Actions and Sentiments be ſuited to Re 
the Characters of the Perſons to whom they Mane 
are aſcrib'd in Epick and Dramatick Poetry, Neitl 
Perhaps very good Reaſons may be ſuggeſt- Mit! 
ed from the Nature of our Paſſions, to prove ¶ gre 
that a Poet ſhould not draw his Character ¶ Be 
perfectly Virtuous; theſe Characters indeed, anc 
abſtractly conſider d, might give more Plea- ¶ ſtu. 
ſure, and have more Beauty than the in. Was \ 
perfeft ones which occur in Life with a den 
Mixture of Good and Evil: But it may une 


ſuftice at preſent to ſuggeſt againſt this Choice, 
that 


ouph 4 hat we have more lively Ideas of imperfefSeR. 4. 
Me: with all their Paſſions, than of morally www 


Tuff 


p, if our Obſervation; and of which conſequently 
ve cannot judge exactly as to their Agree- 
1 ment with the Copy. And farther, thro' 
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perfect Heroes, ſuch as really never occur to 


onſciouſneſs of our own State, we are 


more nearly touch'd and affected by the im- 
Verſect Characters; ſince in them we ſee re- 
preſented, in the Perſons of others, the Con- 
FVaſts of Inclinations, and the Struggles be- 
in teen the Paſſions of Se. /- Love and thoſe of 


onour and Virtue, which we often feel in 


Wour own Breaſts. This is the Perfection of 
Beauty for which HoMEx is juſtly admir'd, 
Was well as for the Variety of his Character: 


III. Many other Beautys of Poetry may p,obatili- 
be reduc'd under this Claſs of relative Beau- ty, Simile, 
Wy: The Probability is abſolutely neceſſary ** _ 
Wo make us imagine Reſemblance; it is by 
Reſemblance that the Si militudes, Metaphors 
Wand Allegorys are made beautiful, whether 
eicher the Subject or the Thing compar'd to 
it have Beauty or not; the Beauty indeed is 
greater, when both have ſome original 
Beauty or Dignity as well as Reſemblance : 
and this is the Foundation of the Rule of 
- WF ſtudying Decency in Metaphors and Similes 


Gas well as Likeneſs. The Meaſures and Ca- 


dence are Inſtances of Harmony, and come 
under the Head of a lute Beauty, 


IV. WE 
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Set. 4. IV Wer may here obſerve a ſtrange 
V Proneneſs in our Minds to make perpetua 
Proneneſs Compariſons of all things which occur to ow 
Obſervation, even of thoſe which are very 
different from each other. There are cer. 
tain Reſemblances in the Motions of all Ani. 


to compare. 


mals upon like Paſſions, which eaſily found !. 


a Compariſon ; but this does not ſerve 90 
entertain our Fancy: Inanimate Objects hau 
often ſuch Poſitions as reſemble thoſe of the 
human Body in various Circumſtances ; theſ M 
Airs or Geſtures of the Body are Indication; 
of certain Diſpoſitions in the Mind, ſo that 


our very Paſſions and Afettions, as well a 
other Circumſtances, obtain a Reſemblance 
to natural inanimate Objects. Thus a Tem 
peſt at Sea is often an Emblem of Wrath; 
a Plant or Tree drooping under the Rain, of 
a Perſon in Sorrow; a Poppy bending its 
Stalk, or a Flower withering when cut by 
the Plow, reſembles the Death of a blooming 
Hero; an aged Oak in the Mountains ſhall 
repreſent an old Empire, a Flame ſeizing 1 
Wood ſhall repreſent a Var. In hon, 
every thing in Nature, by our ſtrange 
Inclination to Reſemblance, ſhall be brought 
to repreſent other things, even the molt 
remote, eſpecially the Paſſions and Circum- 
ſtances of human Nature in which we arc 
more nearly concern'd ; and to confirm this, 
and furniſh Inſtances of it, one need only 
look into H o MER Or VIRGII. A fruitful 

Fancy 


= Order, Harmony and Deſign. 43 
Fancy would find in a Grove or a Wood, Sect. 4. 


range 

—— n Emblem of every Character in a Com.. 
o our nonwealth, and every Turn of Temper, or 

ven Station in Life. 


= V.CoNCERNING that kind of compara- mimi 
live Beauty which has a neceſſary relation 


re u to ſome eſtabliſh'd Idea, we may obſerve, 
ban WE that ſome Works of Art acquire a diſtinét 
of the Beauty by their Correſpondence to ſome 
the WT univerſally ſuppos'd Intention in the Artificer, 


or the Perſons who employ'd him: And to 
obtain this Beauty, ſometimes they do not 
form their Works ſo as to attain the higheſt 


lance Perfection of original Beauty ſeparately con- 
Jem fider'd ; becauſe a Compoſition of this rela- 
rath, ¶ live Beauty, along with ſome Degree of the 
n, of WM cr1gina/ Kind, may give more Pleaſure, than 
g is a more perfect original Beauty ſeparately. 
it by i Thus we fee, that ſtrict Regularity in 
ming Wt laying out of Gardens in Parterres, Viſtas, 
(hall parallel Walks, is often neglected, to obtain 


an Imitation of Nature even in ſome of its 


ing a 

bak 8 ildneſſes, And we are more pleas'd with 
range WW this Initation, eſpecially when the Scene is 
ught large and ſpacious, than with the more con- 


find Exactneſs of regular Works. So likewiſe 
in the Monuments erected in Honour of de- 
ceaſed Heroes, altho' a Cylinder, or Priſm or — 


this regular Solid, may have more original Beauty 
only {MW than a very acute Pyramid or Obelist, yet 
utful the latter pleaſes more, by anſwering better 
ancy Wl the ſuppos d Intentions of Stability, and be- 


ing 


WF ow wo Won ur WH Was me oa a 
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; Sect. 4. ing conſpicuous. For the ſame reaſon Cube, 

| Wa or ſquare Priſms, are generally choſen a 
| the Pedeftat of Statues, and not any of th 
more beautiful Solids, which do not ſeem hf 
ſecure from rolling. This may be the Ra 
ſon too, why Columns or Pillars look bei 
when made a little taper from the middle a 
a third from the bottom, that they may na 
ſeem top- heavy, and in danger of falling, 


VI. Tx E like Reaſon may influene 
| Artiſts, in many other Inſtances, to depen 
| from the Rules of criginal Beauty, as abo 
laid down. And yet this is no Argumen 
againſt our Senſe of Beauty being founded - 
as was above explain'd, on Uniformty amiꝗ 
Variety, but only an Evidence, that ou... 
Senſe of Beauty of the Original Kind myM 
be vary'd and over-balanc'd by another kin 
of Beauty. 4 


2 ů — — 
— — — — — 


VII. Tx 1s Beauty ariſing from Corte. 
ſpondence to Intention, would open to curi-W 
ous Obſervers a new Scene of Beauty in the 
Works of NATURE, by conſidering how 

the Mechaniſm of the various Parts known Wt 
to us, ſeems adapted to the Perfection of i 
that Part, and yet in Subordination to the 
Good of ſome Syſiem or Whole. We gene-. 
rally ſuppoſe the Good of the greateſt M bol, 
or of all Beings, to have been the Intentin 
of the AUTH OR of Nature; and cannot 


avoid being pleas'd when we ſee any Part of 
this 
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> 

his De/ign executed in the Syſtems we are Sect. 4. 
* W cquainted with. The Obſervations already (WW 
of ty ade on this Subject are in every one's Hand, 


In the Treatiſes of our late Improvers of 
WS n:chanical Philoſophy. We ſhall only obſerve 
ere, that every one has a certain Pleaſure 
Wo ſeeing any Deſign well executed by curi- 
Hus Mechaniſm, even when his own Advan- 
Noge is no way concern'd; and alſo in diſ- 
Wovering the Deſign to which any complex 
Machine is adapted, when he has perhaps 
ad a general Knowledge of the Machine 
Pefore, without ſecing its Correſpondence or 
WW ptneſs to execute any Deſign. 


ni Tur Arguments by which we prove 
o Neaſen and Deſgn in any Cauſe from the 
1 mm, euch of the Efects, are ſo frequently us'd 
ki , In ſome of the higheſt Subjects, that it may 


e neceſſary to inquire a little more parti- 
Wcularly into them, to ſee how far they will 
| zold, and with what degree of Evidence. 


SECT. 
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Sect. 5. 
| 


SECT; V. 


bitrary in Connection of our pleafing Ideufi 


Senſe, ar- I. | "HERE ſeems to be no neceſſan 
its Author. 
of 


eauty with the Uniformity or Regult. | 
rity of the Objects, from the Nature d Sy 
Things, antecedent to ſome Conft:tution oi MR Pr 
the AuTHoR of our Nature, which hyM me 
made ſuch Forms pleaſant to us. Other ©! 
Minds may be ſo fram'd as to receive 10 
Pleaſure from Uniformity ; and we actual) 
find, that the ſame regular Forms;ſeem no f 
equally to N all the Animals known 
to us, as ſhall probably appear hereafter, du 
Therefore let us make what is the moſt un- 
favourable Suppoſition to the preſent Ar WW &» 
gument, vis. That the Conſtitution of Bi 
our Senſe ſo as to approve Uniformity, ; r 
merely arbitrary in the Au THOR of our Wi fol 
Nature; and that there are an Infinity of Ml = 
Taſtes or Reliſbes of Beauty poſſible ; ſo that i 7: 
it would be impoſſible to throw togethet Ml 7. 
fifty or a hundred Pebbles, which ſhoult BM :». 
not make an agreeable Habitation for ſome 
| Anima 
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Animal or other, and appear beautiful to it. Sec, 5. 
nd then it is plain, that from the Percep awww 
8 ;on of Beauty in any one Effect, we ſhould 
have no Reaſon to conclude Defign in the 
N Cauſe : for a Senſe might be ſo conſtituted 

t De. as to be pleas'd with ſuch Irregularity as 

"an may be the Effect of an undirected Force®, 

WA But then, as there are an Infinity of Forms 

ty i poſſible into which any Syſtem may be re- 
# duc'd, an Infinity of Places in which Ani- 

mals may be ſituated, and an Infinity of Re- 
eſſay 1/5 or Senſes in theſe Animals is ſuppos'd 
16; WW poflible ; that in the immenſe Spaces any one 

eouls Animal ſhould by Chance be plac'd in a 

ure of Syſtem agreeable to its Taſte, muſt be im- 

in of probable as znfinzte to one at leaſt: And much 

h hb: more unreaſonable is it to expect from 

Othe Chance, that a Multitude of Animals agree- 

VE 10 : r © SRL 

tual BY 

m nt * By undireCted Force, or undeſigning Force, is to be un- 

nds derfiood, That Force with which an Agent may put Matter 

into Motion, without having any Deſign or Intention to pro- 
eaſter, duce any particular Form. The Conatus ad motum, without 
oft un- an actual Line of Direction, ſeems ſuch a groſs Abſurdity in 

the Carteſian Scheme, that it is below the Dignity of common 
at Ar- Senſe to vourhſafe to confute it. But Men have ſo many con- 
ion of WH %% Notions of ſome Nature, or Chance impreſſing Motions 
without any Deſign or Intention of producing any particular 

Ty, Þ Effect, that it may be uſeful to ſhew, that even this very abſurd 

of our Poſtulatum, cho” it were granted them, is inſufficient to anſwer 

ity of the Appearances in the Regularity of the World: and this is 
ty what is attempred in the fol ourteen Articles of this Section. 
ſo that Theſe Arguments would veally be uſeleſs, if all Men were perſuaded 
gether of what, to a Man of juſt Thought, will appear pretty obvious, 


Gould that there can be no Thoughtieſs Agent; and that Chance 
ou and Nature are mere empty Names, as they are us'd on this 
r ſome Occaſion, relative only. to our Ignorance, 


Animal „ 
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from any wndefign'd Force of ours; and 


is any Regularity in the Diſpoſition of a 
Syſtem capable of many other Diſpoſitions, 


e de. there muſt have been Defign in the Cauſe ; 
regu- and the Force of this Evidence increaſes, 
y be according to the Multiplicity of Parts im- 
Ir, a5 ploy d. 17 19175 85 
n one | | 
Mil. Bo 7 this Concluſion is too raſh, unleſs 


ſome farther Proof be introduc'd; and 


nitely What leads us into it is this. Men, who 
Are Whave a Senſe of Beauty in Regularity, are led 
finity generally in all their 99. — of Bodys 
angle, Ito ſtudy ſome kind of Regularity, and ſel- 
He- Nom ever deſign Irregularity: hence we 
Form, {hudoe the ſame of other Beings too, viz. that 
n In. bey ſtudy Regularity; and preſume upon 
1 Tr- WMWintention in the Cauſe where-ever we ſee ir, 


making [rregularity always a Preſumption 


ie one Bf want of De/gn : whereas if other Agents 
ppole- Whave different Senſes of Beauty, or if they 
penn; Wave no Senſe of it at all, Irregularity may 
that i N well be deſign d as Regularity. And then 
Forn, Net it be obſerv'd, that in this Caſe there is 
| of /ix Whit the ſame Reaſon to conclude De/ign in 


be Cauſe from any one jrregular Effect, as 
tom a regular one: for ſince there are an 
finity of other Forms poſſible as well as this 
regular one produc'd; and ſince to ſuch a 

E Being 


from this we conclude, that where-ever there 


49 


Wr ſee this confirm d by our conſtant Sect. 5: 
Experience, that 'Regularity never ariſes ww 


10 | 
Sect. 5, Being * void of a Senſe of Beauty, all F m 


- 


areas to its own Reliſh indifferent,..;andcalt 


Similar 
For ms 
Chance, 


impoſſible. 


ſuppoſing the Ds 1TY not im nediate y pleas'd with Regi- 


F 


agitated Matter meeting muſt make ſome 
Form or other, and alb Forms, upon Sup- 
poſition that the Force is apply d by-an 
Agent void of a Senſe. of Beauty,  wapli 
equally prove Deſn; it is plain that no ont 
Form proves it more than another, or can 
prove it at all; except. from a general meg. 
phyſical Conſideration, that there is no pra 
per Agent without De/ign and Intention, and 
that every Eyect flows from the Intention u 
ſome Cauſe. 28 i 30 


III. T n1s however follows, from the 
above mention'd Conſiderat ions, that ſup- 
poſing a Maſs of. Matter ſurpaſſing a cubict 
Inch, as infinite of the rt Power does Unit, 
and that this whole Maſs were ſome way de. 


3 
— — — 
** 


— 1 A 


*Tere is a great Difference between ſuch a Being as is hen 
mention d, and a Being which has no Intention for any Reaſn 
whatſoever to produce one Form more than another. Thick 
ſort of Being, as to the preſent Argument, would be the ſam 
with Chance, but not the former. For tho a Being has no Se 
of Beauty, he may notwithſtanding be capable of Deſign, ani 
of Intention to produce regular Forms; and the Obſervation 
greater Regularity in any Number of Effects, than could be tx: 
pected from undirected Force, is a Preſumption of Deſign au 
Intention in the Caule, even where the Cauſe is fuppos'd 10 
have no Senſe of Beauty in ſuch Forms, ſince perhaps he mu) 
have other Reaſons moving him to chuſe ſuch Forms. "Thi 


larity, Uniformity, or Similarity in Bodys, yet there may" 
Reaſons moving him to produce ſuch Objects, ſuch as the plea 
his Creatures, having given them a Senſe of Beauty founded u 
theſe Qualitys. See the two laſt Paragr aphs of the laſt Section. 


* 5 
rermin'd 


Older, Harmioty, a Dtn. Fi. 
termĩt'd from its own Nature without any eg 
Deſxu in a Cauſe (which perhaps is ſcarce WWW 
poſſible ) to reſolve itſelf into Parts whoſe 

ſolid Contents were each a cub:c& Inch, and 

into a þri/matick Form whoſe Baſe ſhould 

always b& z of #/qizare Inch; fuppoſe theſe 
Conditions determin'd; and all others left to 
undirected Force; all which we could expect 

from undirected Force in this Cale would be 

one equilateral Pri/m, or two perha s: be- 

cauſe there are an Infinity of Irregular 

Priſms pofſible of the ſame Baſe, and Jolid 
Content; and when we met with many 

ſuch Pri/ms, we muſt probably conclude 

them produc'd by Deſign, fitice. they are 

more than could' have been ex pected by the 

Laws of Hazard. 


IV. Bo T if this infinite Maſk was not de- 
termin d to a priſinaticłk Form, we could 
only expect from its caſual Concourſe one 
Priſm of any Kind; ſince there is an Infinity 
of other Solids into which the Maſs might 
be reſolv'd; and if we found any great Num- 
ber of Priſins, we ſhould have reaſon to pre- 
ld ber Wi fume Defign: So that in a Maſs of Matter as 
infinite of the firſt Power, we could not 
; be from any Concourſe ot Agitation expect with 
„ "Ti. Wh any good ground a Body of any given Dimen- 
«mk ions or Size, and of any given Form; 

plea WWF fince of any Dimenſion there are infinite 
dane Forms poſſible, and of any Fotm there are 

WW 21 Infinity of Dimenfions; and if we found 
E 2 ſeveral 
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52 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 5. ſeveral Bodys of the ſame Dimenſion and 


Form, we ſhould have ſo much Preſumption 
for Deyn. Ft 


V. THERE is one trifling Objection 
which may perhaps ariſe from the cry/tal. 
lizing of certain Bodys, when the Fluid is 
evaporated in which they were ſwimming: 
for in this we frequently ſee regular Form 
ariſing, tho' there is nothing ſuppos'd in this 
Affair but an undirefed Force of Attraction. 
But to remove this Objection, we need only 
conſider, that we have good Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the ſmalleſt Particles of Cryſtal 
li2'd Bodys have fix d regular Forms given 
| them in the Conſtitution of Nature; and 

then it is eaſy to conceive how their Attrac- 
tions may produce regular Forms: but unleſs 
we ſuppoſe ſome preceding Regularity in the 
Figures of attracting Bodys, they can never 
form any regular Body at all. And hence 
we ſee how improbable it is, that the whole 
Maſs of Matter, not only in this Globe, but 
in all the fixed Stars known to us by our 
Eyes or Glaſſes, were they a thouſand times 
larger than our Aſtronomers ſuppoſe, could 
in any Concourſe have produc'd any Number 
of fimilar Bodys Regular or Irregular. 


Combina= VI. AND let it be here obſerv'd, that chere 
_ are many Compoſitions of Bodys which the 


impyible, ſmalleſt Degree of De/gn could eaſily effect, 
which yet we would in vain expect from all 


the 
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che Powers of Chance or undeſigned Force, Sect. 5. 
after an Infinity of Rencounters ; even ſup - 
poſing a Diſſolution of every Form except 
the regular one, that the Parts might be pre- 
par'd for a new Agitation. Thus ſup 
ſing we could expect one equilateral Pri/m of 
any given Dimenſions ſhould be form'd from 
undirected Force, in an Infinity of Matter 
ſome way determin'd to reſolve itſelf into 
Bodys of a given ſolid Content, (which is all 
we could expect, ſince it is 7nfinite to one 
after the lid Content is obtain'd, that the 
Body ſhall not be Priſmatical; and allow- 
ing it Priſinatical, it is infinite to one that it 
ſhall not be Eguilateral:) And again, ſup- 
poſing another Infinity of Matter determin d 
to reſolve it ſelf into Tubes, of Orifices exact- 
ly equal to the Baſes of the former Priſins, 
it is again at leaſt as the ſecond Power of In- 
fimte to Unity, that not one of theſe Tubes 
thall be both Pri/matick and Equiangular; 
and then if the Tube were thus form'd, ſo as 
to be exactly capable of receiving one of the 
Priſms, and no more, it is inhnite to one that 
they ſhall never meet in infinite Space; and 
ſhould they meer, it is infinite to one that 
the Axes of the Priſin and Tube ſhall never 
happen in the fame ſtrait Line; and ſup- 
poling they did, it is again as infinite to 
the eee, that Angle ſhall not meet Angle, fo as 
Fa enter. We fee then how infinitely im- 
| WH probable it is, « That all the Powers of 
the ll Chance in infinite Matter, agitated thro' 
E 3 « ij 


DR, cc ee of a Priſm Entering a Prif- 


An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
. 5. ce infinite. Ages, could ever effect this ſmall 


« the third. Power of Infinite.” And yet 
the ſmalleſt De/ign could cafily effect it. 


VII. Ma v we not then juſtly count it 
7 77 abſurd, and next to an abſolute 
Impoſ bility, «“ That all the Powers of 
« undiretted — ſhould ever effect ſucha 
« complex Machine as the moſt imperſed 
« Plant, or the meaneſt Animal, even in 
« one Inſtance ?” For the Imprebability Juſt 
increaſes, as the Complication of Mecha- 
niſm in theſe natural Bodys ſurpaſſes that 
ſimple Combination above-mention'd. 


VIII. Lx T it be here obſerv'd, “ That 
<« the preceding, Reaſoning from the Fre- 
* quency of regular Bodys of one Form in 
the Univerſe, and from the Combinations 
of various Bodys, is intirely independent 
* on any Perception of Beauty; and would 
« equally prove De/ign in the Cauſe, altho 
« there were no Being which Perceiv'd 
9 Beauty in any Form whatſoever: for it 
is in ſhort this, That the recurring of any 
Effect oftener than the Laws of "Hazard 
i wm ea Preſumptiin of Deſign; 
17 2 Combinations which u unde- 
« fign'd Force could give us Reaſon to exped, 


« muſt neceſſarily prove the ſame; and that 
* ill 


for it would at moſt be but 2s Three is to 


4 "= 


mme ß 


„ 
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« pen, furpaſs all the Caſes in which this 
« could - happen :*' which appears to be in 
the fimpleſt Caſes at leaſt as Infinite does to 
| Unity. And the Frequency of ſimilar irre- 
gular Forms, or exat# Combinations of them, 
is an equal Argument of Defign in the Cauſe; 
ſince the Similarity, or exact Combinations 
of irregular Forms, are as little to be ex- 
pected from all the Powers of undirected 
Force, as any ſort whatſoever. 


Rdn., •ũmũ»m̃ ʒ mg ẽ⅛ꝛð xx 
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IX. To bring this nearer to ſomethin 

like a Theorem, altho' the Idea of Infinite be 
ttoubleſom enough to manage in Reaſoning : 
The Powers of Chance, with infinite Mat- 
| ter in infinite Ages, may anſwer Hazards as 
the fifth Power of Infinite, and no more: 
thus the Quantity of Matter may be con- 
ceiv'd as the third Power of Infinite, and no 
more, the various Degrees of Force ma 

make another Power of Infinite, and the 
Number of Rencounters may make the jth. 
But this laſt only holds on Suppoſition, that 
after every Rencounter there is no Coheſion, 
but all is diffolv'd again for a new Con- 
courſe, except in ſimilar Forms or exact Com- 
binattons ; which Suppoſition is intirely 
er undleſs, ſince we fee diſſimilar Bodys co- 
hering as ſtrongly as any, and rade Maſſes 
more than any Combinations. No to pro- 
duce any given Body, in a given Place or 
E 4 Situa- 


« withſuperior Probability; as the Multitude Set. 5. 
« of Caſes in which the contrary might hap= Wy 


. 
45 
\ + 
$1 

P, 


given. So that all t 
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Sect. 5. Situation, and of given Dimenſions, ot 
AA Shape, the Hazards of the contrary are, on 


Power of Infinite at leaſt to obtain the Plate 
or Situation; when the Situation is obtain d 
the Solid Content requires another Power of 
Infinite to obtain it; the Situation and d. 
lidity obtain'd require, for accompliſhing 
the /impleſi given Shape, at leaſt the other 
tbree Powers of Infinite, For inſtance, let 
the Shape be a four-fided Pri/m or Paral. iſ 
lelopiped ; that the Surfaces ſhould be Plans 
requires one Power; that they ſhould be 
Parallel in this Caſe, or inclin'd in any given 
Angle in any other Caſe, requires another i 
Power of Infinite; and that they ſhould 
be in any given Ratio to each other, re. 
quires at leaſt the th:rd Power : for in each 
of theſe Heads there is ſtill an Infinity at 
leaſt of other Caſes poſſible beſide the one 

be Powers of Chance 
could only produce perhaps one Body of 
every ſimpler Shape or Size at moſt, and 
this is all we could expect: we might ex- 
pect one Pyramid, or Cube, or Priſm per- 
haps ; but when we increaſe the Conditions 
requir'd, the Proſpe&t muſt grow more im. 
probable, as in more complex Figures, and 
in all Combinations of Bodys, and in fimilar 
Spectes, which we never could reaſonably 
hope from Chance; and therefore where we 
ſee them, we mult certainly aſcribe them 
to Defign. | 


X. Tu! 


57 
Sect. 5; 
X. Tu E Combinations of regular Form,. 


Order, Harmony, and Deſign. 


Ol 


one ; g 
ar or of irregular ones exactly adapted to each of ir- 
n'd other, require ſuch vaſt Powers of Infinite to regular 
a effect them, and the Hazards of the contrary "7 z, 
| ” * qually im- 
85 Forms are fo finitely numerous, that all zojvle, 
hing Probability or Poſſibility of their being accom- 
th pliſh'd by Chance ſeems quite to vaniſh. Let 
bet us apply the Caſes in Art. vi. in this Section 
at about the Priſm and Tube, to our ſimpleſt 


lane; 
d be 
ziven 
other 
10uld 
re- 
each 
ty at 
> one 
Hande 
dy of 
„ and 
it ex- 
1 pet- 
litions 
re im- 


s, and 
ſimilar 
U nably 


ere We 
them 


Machines, ſuch as @ Pair of Wheels of our 
ordinary Carriages; each Circular, Spokes 
equal in Length, Thickneſs, Shape ; the Wheels 
ſet parallel, the Axle-tree fix'd in the Nave 
of both, and ſecured from coming out at 
either End: Now the Caſes in which the 
contrary might have happen'd from undi- 
refed Concourſes, were there no more requir'd 
than what is juſt now mention'd, muſt 
amount in Multitude to a Power of Infinites 


equal to every Circumſtance requir'd. What 


ſhall we ſay then of a Plant, a Tree, an Ani- 
mal, a Man, with ſuch Multitudes of adapted 
Veſſels, ſuch Articulations, Inſertions of Mu- 


ſcles, A ern of Veins, Arterys, Nerves? 


The Improbability that ſuch Machines ariſing 
daily in ſuch Numbers in all Parts of the 
Earth with ſuch Similarity of Structure, 
ſhould be the Effect of Chance, is beyond all 
Conception or Expreſſion. 


XI. Fug TER, were all the former Rea- 
ſoning from Similarity of Forms and Com- 
| | bina- 


PERS — —B— — — 


— $: binations groundleſs, and could Chance give 
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us ground to expect ſuch Forms, with exa 


Combination, yet we could only promiſe | 
- ourſelves one of theſe Forms among an Inf 
nity of others. When we ſee. then ſuch a 
. Multitude of Individuals of a Species, \finilar 


to each other in a great number of Parts ; 
and when we ſee in each Individual, the 
correſponding Members ſo exactly like each 
other, what poſſible room is there left for 
queſtioning Deren in the Univerſe? None 
but the bareſt Poſſibility againſt an incon- 
ceiveably great Probability, ſurpaſſing every 
thing which is not /fr 17 n, 

XII. Tus Argument, as has been already 
obſerv'd *, is quite abſtracted from any Senſe 
of Beauty in any particular. Form ; for the 
exact Similarity of a hundred-or a thouſand 
Trapegia, proves Deſgn as well as the Simi- 
larity of Squares, ſince both are equally 
above all the Powers of andirected Force or 
Chance; and what is above the Powers of 
Chance, muſt give us proportionable Pre- 


ſumption for Dejign. 


Tuus, allowing that a Leg, or Arm, ot 
Eye, might have been the Effect of Chance, 
(which was ſhewn to be moſt abſurd, and 


next to abſolutely 7mpofible) that it ſhould 


—— — — * — 
he by * See above, Art. viii. 9 | 
1,14 | not 
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f Infinite proportion d to the Complication 
f Parts; for in Proportion to this is the 
ultitude of Caſes incręas d, in which it 
ould not have à correſponding Member 
nilar: ſo that allowing twenty or thirty 
arts in ſuch a Structure, it would be as the 
entieth or thirtieth Power of Infinite. 
> Unity, that the correſponding Part ſhould 
ot be ſimilar. What ſhall we ſay then of 
he ſimilar Forms of a whole Spectes ? 


XIII. Ir it be objected, That natural 
Bodys are not exa#tly ſimilar, but only 


Artery, a Bone is not perhaps exactly 
ſamilar to its Correſpondent in the ſame 
Animal, tho' it appears ſo to our Senſes, 
* which judge only of the Bulk, and do 
* not diſcern the ſmall.conſtituent” Parts; 
© and that in the ſeveral Individuals of a 
Species the Diſimilarity is always ſenſible, 
often in the internal Structure, and always 
in the external Appearance: To remove 
bis Objection it will be ſufficient to ſhew, 
That the Multitude of Caſes wherein ſen- 
ble Diſſimilitude could have happen'd, 
are ſtill infinitely more than all the Caſes 
in which /en/ible Si militude might be 
' retuined:” ſo that the ſame Reaſoning 
llds from ſenſible Similarity, as from, the 
thematically exact: And again, That: 
te the 


Pi have a correſponding Leg, Arm, &pe, Sect. 5. 
Kactly Imilar, muſt be à Hazard of a Po “r 


Groſs Simi- 
larity by 
— 


groſly ſo to our Senſes; as that a Vein, an imbalibie. 


Sect. 5. the Caſes of groſs Diſſimilarity do in th 
Was «© fame manner ſurpaſs the Caſes of gr 


fible Diſſimilaritys in ſuch complex Bodys © 
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« Similarity poſſible, as infinite does one, 


XIV. To prove both theſe Aſſertion 
let us conſider a fimple Inſtance. Suppdþ 
a Trapezium of a foot Square in Area ſhoul 
appear groſly imilar to another, while u 
one Side differs, by = of an Inch; ot 
Angle in one ſurpaſſes the correſponding one 
in the other above ten Minutes: now thi 
tenth of an Inch is infinitely diviſible, as ar 
alſo the ten Minutes, ſo that the Caſes of 
inſenſible Diſſimilarity under apparent Simili 
rity are really Infinite. But then it is al 

lain that there are an Infinity of differen 
ſenſibly diſſimilar Trapezia, even of the 
ſame Area, according as we vary a Side hy 
one Tenth, two Tenths, three Tenths, and 
ſo on, and vary the Angles and another Sid 
ſo as to keep the Area equal. Now in each 
of theſe infinite Degrees of /en/ible Diſim. 
litude the ſeveral Tenths are finitely divi 
fible as well as in the firſt Caſe; ſo that the 
Multitude of /en/zble Diſſimilaritys are to the 
Multitude of inſenſible Diſſimilaritys unde 
apparent Reſemblance, ſtill as the ecm 
Power of Infinite tothe firſt, or as Infintt 
to Unity, And then how vaſtly greate! 
muſt the Multitude be, of all poſſible /e 


Legs, Arms, Eyes, Arterys, Veins, Skett 
tons ? | 
XV, A 


— 
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J XV. As to the Diſimilaritys of Animals Se&. 5. 
in ie ide ſame Species, it is in the ſame man-. 
f gn er plain, that the poſſible Caſes of groſs 

one, 


ſimilarity are Infinite; and then every 
aſe of groſs D:ſſimularity contains alſo all 


rtion; ge Caſes of inſenſible Diſſimilarity. Thus, 


uppot BE ive would count all Animals of a 8 
out grofly fmilar, while there was no Limb 
bile w nch in Length or Diameter did exceed 
or ue ordinary Shape by above a Third of the 
- he ed; it is plain that there are an Infini 
0 


fſenſibly different groſs Drſſimnlaritys poſſi- 
le, and then in each of theſe Caſes of gros 
ſimilarity, there are an Infinity of Caſes 
f nicer Diſſimilarity, ſince 3 of the Head 
ay be infinitely divided. To take a low 
ut eaſy Inſtance; two Cock/e-Sbells which 
ted each other naturally, may have an 
nfinity of inſenſible Differences, but ſtill there 
rean Infinity of poſſible ſenſible Differences; 
d then in any one of the /en/ibly different 


as are 
aſes of 
Fimila- 
is all 
ifferent 
of the 
Side by 
hs, and 
er Sich 


in ehem, there may be the ſame Infinity of 
Men. ſenſible Differences beſide the ſenfible one: 
4 o that ſtill the Hazard for even groſs Simi- 


rity from Chance is Infinite to one, and 
s always increaſes by a Power of Infinite 
Ir every diſtin&t Member of the Animal, 


to the 
\ under 


erm ft which even groſs Similarity is retain'd; 
Infnit Wc: the Addition of every Member or Part 
greater complex Machine, makes a new Infi- 
ble. en iy of Caſes, in which /en/eble Diſimilarity 
tk lay happen; and this Infinity combin'd 


with 


V. A 


+ 
= 
7 

4a 
5 

= 
1 

, 


Se&. 5: with the infinite Caſes of the former Pin 
AYR raiſes the Hazard: by a Power of Infiit, 
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Now this may ſufficiently bew wi N 
Abſurdity of the Carteſian or Epituriy 
Hypotheþis, even granting their Peu 
of undirected Force impreſs' d on "Ivf 
Mutter; and ſeems almbſt a Demonfitain 
of * in che Univerſe. 


XVI OVI Objection more rerhaing wh 
remoy'd;. viz. © That ſome imagine, ti 


Argument may hold better d Fr * 
« 2 Poſteriori; that is, we _ betty n 
« Reaſon to believe, when we ſee à Cai 2 
about to act, without Knowledge, thi 0 


« he will not attain any given, or dest 
« End; than we have on the other hand t 
& believe, when we ſee the End actually a 
e tain'd, that he ated with Knowledg: 
* Thus, ſay they, when a particular Pe 
« ſon is about to draw a Ticket in a It: 
„ tery, where there is but one Prise to1 
« thouſand Blanks, it is highly probable cha 
he ſhall draw a Blank ; but ſuppoſe w 
« have ſeen him actually draw for himfel! 
« the Prize, we have no ground to cos. 
« clude that he had Knowledge” or Art t 
accompliſh this End.” But the Anſwe 
is obvious: In ſuch Contrivances we ge 
nerally have, from the very Circumſtancs 
of the Lottery, very ſtrong moral Argi- 


ments, which almoſt demonſtrate that 4ri 
can 


* 


o 


A 


c 
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can: haue no Place; fo that a. Probabiliky of ck 5 


- 


a thouſand'to.one; may not ſurinount tiiaſr 
Arguments: But let the Probability be in- 
creas'd, and it willi ſoon ſurmount all Argu- 
ments to the contrary. Fon inſtance, If we 
ſaw a Man ten times ſucceſſively dram Prizes, 
in a Lottery where there were hut tan Pries 
to ten thouſand. Blanks, I fancy fe would 
queſtion whether he us d Art or not: much 
leſs would e - imagine it were Chance; if 
we ſaw a. Man. draw for his own: Gkin ſuc 
ceſſively a hundred; or a thouſand Prizes, 
from among a proportionably greater Num. 
ber of Blanks. Now in the Works of Na- 
ture the Caſe is intirely different: we: have 
not the leaſt Argument againſt Art or De- 
/gn. An Intelligent Cauſe: is ſurely at leaſt 
as probable a Notion as Chance, general 
Force, Conatus ad Motum, or the Clinamen 
Principiorum, to account for any Effect 
whatſoever: And then all the Negularity, 
4 i Ondbinations, Similaritys of Species, are ſo 
46 0:88 many Demonſtrations, that there was De- 
ablecee = and Intelligence in the C Aus of this 
pole w Univerſe: Whereas in fair Lotterys; all; Art 
Link" drawing is made, if not actually impoſſi- 
ble, at leaſt highly improbable. 


ar Per 


to con. 
Art t 1 1 
Aye XVII. Le it be here obſerv'd alſo, vregalaxi- 
ue ge That a rational Agent may be capable of - cs 
«Nance impreſſing Force without | intending © ton of 
Arge produce any particular Form, and of de- Pag. 
hat A fgnedly producing irregular: ot diſſimilar 


« |, 
al Forms, 


—— — 


— — 
2 — 


64 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Se. 5. Forms, as well as regular and fimilar i 
wwe And hence it follows, That altho' all th 

« Regularity, Combination and Similarity n Wi 
* the Univerſe, are Preſumptions of Dei 
« yet Irregularity is no Preſumption of the 
< contrary: unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
15 « Agent is determin'd from a Senſe of Bau- i. 
i « ty always to act regularly, and delightin . 
*% et Similarity; and that he can have no other: 
F « inconſiſtent Motive of Action:“ Which 
1 laſt is plainly abſurd. We do not want in 
| the Univerſe many Effects which ſeem ty 
1 have been left to the general Laws of . 
1 tion upon ſome great Impulſe, and have m. 

; nyInſtances where Similarity has been plain) 
deſign'd in ſome reſpects, and probably neg. 
lected in others; or even Diſſimilarity de. 
ſign d. Thus we ſee the general exadt N. 

ſemblance between the two Eyes of molt M 
Perſons; and yet perhaps no other third 
Eye in the World is exactly like them. We 
ſee a groſs Conformity of Shape in all Perſons 
Ty in innumerable Parts, and yet no two Indi. 

1 viduals of any Species are undiſtinguiſhable; 

| which perhaps is intended for valuable 

bh Purpoſes to the whole Species. 


mum, XVIII. HiTHERTo the Proof amount 
Prudence. only to Defign or Intention, barely, in Oppo 
fition to b/ind Force or Chance; and wet 

the Proof of this is independent on the arbi. 

trary Conſtitution of our. internal Senſt i 
Beauty. Beauty is often ſuppos d an Arg 

© mel 
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ent of more than De/ign, to wit, V. ;/dom Sect. 5. 
Lad Prudence in the Cauſe, Let us inquire WWW 


ilſo into this. 


p WIs pon denotes the purſuing of the beſt. 
4 nds by the beſt Means; and therefore, before 
Noe can EY any Effect prove the Cauſe to 
e %, we muſt know what is beft to the 
W 2u/e or Agent. Among Men who have 
Wlcafure in contemplating Uniformity, the 
W:auty of Effects is an Argument of Wiſdom, 
ecauſe this is good to them; but the ſame 
W\roument would not hold as to a Being void 
Fe this Senſe of Beauty. And therefore the 
-auty apparent to us in Nature, will not 
f itſelf prove Wiſdom in the Cauſe, unleſs 
his Cauſe or AUTH OR of Nature be ſu 
osdBENEVOLENT; and then indeed _ 
Happineſs of Mankind 1s defirable or Good 
the SUPREME CAUSE; and that Form 
hich pleaſes us, 1s an Argument of his F/- 
om. And the Strength of this Argument is 
creaſed always in proportion to the Degree 
Beauty produc'd in Nature, andexpos'd 
b the View of any rational Agents; ſince 
pon Suppoſition of a Benevolent DE IT, all 
he apparent Beauty produc'd is an Evidence 


. We 
Perſons 
O Indi. 
ſhable; 
aluabk 


mounts f the Execution of a Benevolent Defign, to 
1 Oppo Ne them the wm of Beauty. 

1 we ſe 

he ard. Bu r what more inimediately proves 2 
Sent * is this; When we {ce any Machine with 
n Arg" g<at Complication of Parts actually ob- 


mei * taining 


66 
Sect. 


Genera] 
Cauſes. 


6. taining an Exd, we juſtly conclude, . Th 3 
WY ** {ince this could not have been the Effie 


general Cauſe, There is a very good Real 
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e of Chance, it muſt have been zntended fy | 
that End, which is obtain'd by it;“ will 
then the Erds or Intentions being in n 
known, the Complication of Organs, will 
their nice Diſpoſition adapted to this Eu i 
is an Evidence * of a comprehenſive lay 
« Underflanding in the Cauſe, according i 
the Multiplicity of Parts, and the Apps 
<« fitenefs of their Structure, even when u 
do not know the Intention of the Mol. 


XIX. Turxx is another kind of Beay 
from which we conclude Wiſdom in th 
Cavſe, as well as Deſign, when we ſer man 
ſeful or beautiful Effects flowing from u 


BN 5 — 4 n S 8 


for this Concluſion among Men. Tan 
muſt lead Beings of limited Powers, whowt 
uncapable of a grear Diverfity of | 
and diſtracted by them, to chooſe this jraps 
Oeconomy of their Forces, and tolook upa 
ſuch Management as an Evidence of Wijda 
in other Beings like themſelves. Nor tl 
ſpeculative Reaſon all which influcas 
them; for even beſide this Confideration 


Intereſt, they T 


are determin'd by a Senf 
Beauty, where that Reaſon does not hold 
when we are judging of the Productions d 
other Agems about whoſe Orconomy wen 
not ſolicitous. Thus, who does not i 
prove of it asa Perfection in nn — 
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W riſe from one Spring or Weight, rather than 
W from three or four Springs or Weights, in 
W a very compound Machine, which ſhould 

perform the ſame Effects, and anſwer all 

me fame Purpoſes with equal Exactneſs? 

Now the Foundation of this Beauty plainly 
appears to be an Uniformity, or Unity of Cauſe 
W amidſt Diverſity of Effects. 


may chooſe to operate in this manner b 
General Laus and Umver ſal extenſive Cauſes, 
altho' the Reaſon juſt now mention'd does 
Snot hold with an Almigbty Being. This is 
certain, That we have ſome of the moſt 
delightful Inſtances of Univer /al Cauſes in the 
Weirks of Nature, and that the moſt ſtudious 
Men in theſe Subjects are ſo delighted with 
the Obſervation of them, that they always 
look upon them as Evidences of Viſdom in 
the Adminiſtration of Nature, from a 
DENSE OF BEAUTY. 


XXI. Tu E wonderfully fimple Mecha- 
mſm which performs all Animal Motions, 
was mention'd I already; nor is that of the 
nanimate Parts of Nature, leſs admirable. 
ow innumerable are the Effects of that one 


— 


— 


ee the laſt Section. + See above, Seck. ii. A f. 8. 
F 2 Prin- 


W three or four Motions of the Hour, Minute, Sect. 5. 
and ſecond Hands, and monthly Plate, ſhould WWW 


s XX. WE ſhall “ hereafter offer ſome Ga 
Reaſons, why the Au THOR of Nature n.. 


68 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 5. Principle of Heat, derivid to us from the 
WY Sun, which is not only delightful to out 

Sight and Feeling, and the Means of dif. 
cerning Objects, but is the Cauſe of Rain, 
Springs, Rivers, Winds, and the univerſi 

4 Cauſe of Vegetation! The uniform Princiy|: 
mn of Gravity preſerves at once the Planets in 
li their Orbits, gives Cobeſion to the Parts of 
16 each Globe, and Stability to Mountains, Hill, 
| and artificial Structures; it raiſes the Su 
in Tides, ard finks them again, and re- 
ſtrains them in their Channels; it drainsthe 
Earth of its ſuperfluous Moiſture, by Riven; 
it raiſes the Vapours by its Influence on the 
Air, and brings them down again in Rain, 
it gives an mM Preſſure to our Atmoſphere, 
neceſſary to our Bodys in general, and more 
eſpecially to Inſpiration in Breathing ; and 
furniſhes us with an univer/a! Movement, 
capable of being apply'd in innumerabk 
Engines. How incomparably more beautiful 
is this Structure, than if we ſuppos'd ſo many 
Aiſtinct Volitions in the DE1Ty, producing 
1 every particular Effect, and preventing ſome 
| of the accidental Evils which caſually floh 
from the general Law! We may raſhlj 
| imagine that this latter manner of Open 
[ tion might have been more uſeful to us; 
and it would have been no Diſtraction to 
Omnipotence: But then the great Beauty hat 
been loſt, and there had been no more Ple- 
ſure in the Contemplation of this Scent, 


which is now ſo delightful, One would 
rathe'} 
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| the e ther chooſe to run the Hazard of its cgſual Sect. 5 
00 224%, chan part with thar La-monious Form, 
* which has been an unexhauſted Source of 
Delight to the ſucceſſive Spectators in all 

Ages. » 


aim, 
zerlal 
ciple 
ets in 


is of XXII. HENCE we ſee, „That how- Miracle. 
ts 0 


| « ever Miracles may prove the Superin- 
Hal, ( tendency of a voluntary Agent, and that 
Fo W < theUniver/e is not guided by Neceſſity or 
I re- | Pate, yet that Mind muſt be weak and 
* . WM inadvertent, which needs them to confirm 
0%; WW « the Belief of a Wiſe and Good De IT; 
© the W « ſince the Deviation from general Laws, 
Un « unleſs upon very extraordinary Occaſions, 
phert « muſt be a Preſumption of Inconftanc 
mu P J 
18 « and Weakneſi, rather than of Ready Wi. 
; and « dom and Power, and muſt weaken the 
ene, « beſt Arguments we can have for the Sa- 


55 « gacity and Power of the univerſal Mix p. 
2 


mam 
lucing 
> ſome 
y flog 
raſhlj 
Oper 
to Us; 
tion t0 
uty had 
e Plet- 
Scent, 
would 

rathil 
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Sea. 6. 
9 


Internal 
Senſe not 
an imme- 
diate 
Source of 
Pain. 


—— 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Unverſality of the Senſe of 
Beauty among Men. 


I. E before * infinuated, © That all 

e Beauty has a relation to ſome 
e perceiving Power ; and conſequently fine: 
we know not how great a Variety of Senſe 
there may be among Animals, there is ng 
Form in Nature concerning which we can 
pronounce, * That it has no Beauty; for 
it may ſtill pleaſe ſome percezving Power, 
But our Inquiry is confin'd to Men; and be- 
fore we examine the Uuiverſality of this 
Senſe of Beauty, or their Agreement in ap- 
proving Uniformity, it may be proper to 
conſider, © Whether, as the other Senſe 
* which give us Pleaſure, do alſo give u 
« Pain, ſo this Senſe of Beauty does make 
* ſome Objects diſagreeable to us, and the 
« Occation of Pain.“ 


Tu AT many Odjects give no pleaſure to 
our Senſe is obvious; many are certainly 
void of Beauty: But then there is no Form 
which ſeems neceſſarily diſagreeable of it- 
ſelf, when we dread no other Evil from it, 


— 


* See above Sect. i. Arr. 174 Sed. iv. Art. 1, 


and 
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Jing, and diſtaſteful to our external Senſes, 
as well as others pleaſing and agreeable; as 
8 Smells, Taſtes, and ſome feparate Sounds : 
W bur as to our Senſe of Beauty, no Compoſi- 
don of Objects which give not unpleafant 
W imple Ideas, ſeems poſitively unpleaſant 
or painful of icſelf, had we never obſerv d any 
ching better of the Kind. Def#rmity is only 
be Abſence of Beauty, or Deficiency in the 
Beauty expected in any Species: Thus bad 
Aal pleaſes Ry/ticks who never heard any 
better, and the fineſt Ear is not offended 
© with funing of Inſtruments, if it be not too 
edious, where no Harmony is expected; and 
yet much ſmaller Diſſonancy ſhall offend 
amidſt the Performance, where Harmony is 


det to expected. A rude Heap of Stones is no way 
Senſes offenſive to one who ſhall be diſpleas'd with 


Irrqularity in ArchiteFure, where Beauty 
was expected. And had there been a Species 
of that Form which we now call agly or 
deform'd, and had we never ſeen or expect- 
ed greater Beauty, we ſhould have receiv'd 
no Diſguſt from it, altho' the Pleaſure would 
not have been ſo great in this Form as in 
thoſe we now admire. Our Sen/e of Beauty 


of it. ſeems deſign'd to give us poſitive Pleaſure, 
om it. but not a poſitive Pain or Diſguſt, any farther 
than what ariſes from Diſappointment. 


'F, IL THERE 


ad compare it with nothing better of the Sect. 6. 
Kind. Many Objects are naturally difpleaſe- ww 


— 


n An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sea, 6. II. THERE are indeed many Face 
wo which at firſt View are apt to raiſe Diſlike, 
kee but this is generally not from any Defor. 
Diſiie mity which of itſelf is poſitively diſpleaſing 
— but either from want of expected Beauty, c 
' 1dea;, much more from their carrying ſome natur 

Indications of morally bad Diſpoſitions, which 
we all acquire a Faculty of diſcerning in 
Countenances, Airs, and Geſtures. That iht 
is not occaſion d by any Form poſitively di. 
guſting, will appear from this, That if upon 
long Acquaintance we are ſure of finding 
Sweetneſs of Temper, Humanity and Chear. 
fulneſs, altho' the bodily Form continues, it 
ſhall give us no Diſguſt or Diſpleaſute; 
whereas, if any thing were naturally diſagree. 
able, or the Occaſion of- Pain, or politive 
Diſtaſte, it would always continue ſo, eyen 
altho' the Averſion we might have towardit 

q were counterbalanc'd by other Conſidera. 

tions. There are Horrors ra is d by ſome 
T4 Objects, which are only the Effect of Fear 
0 for ourſelves, or Compaſſion towards others, 
FI when either Reaſon, or ſome fooliſh Aſſocia- 

i tion of Ideas, makes us apprehend Danger, 
and not the Effect of any thing in the Form 
4. itſelf: for we find that moſt of thoſe Object 

' which excite Horror at firſt, when Expe- 

| rience or Reaſon has remov'd the Fear, may 

become the Occaſions of Pleaſure ; as rave- 

ö nous Beaſts, a tempeſtuous Sea, a craggy Preci- 
pice, a dark ſhady Valley. 

| 5 III. Ws 


agree - 
oſitive 
, eyen 


vard it 
1dera- 


{ome 
Fear 
thers, 


ſſocta- 


anger, 


Form 
bjeQs 
Expe- 
, May 
rave- 
Pręci- 


WI 


« turally apt to give any ſuch Pleaſures; 
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UI. W ſhall ſee * hereafter,” That gect. 6: 


. Aſſociations of Ideas make Objects ple 


« (ant and delightful, which are not na- 46% 


« and the ſame way, the caſual Conjuntrons 


. of Ideas may give a Diſguſt, where there 


« js nothing diſagreeable in the Form it- 
« ſelf.” And this is the Occafion of many 
fantaſtick Averſions to Figures of ſome Ani- 


W mals, and to ſome other Forms: Thus 


Swine, Serpents of all Kinds, and ſome In- 


Is really beautiful enough, are beheld 

vith Averſion by many People, who have 

got ſome accidental Ideas aſſociated to tem. 
And for Diſtaſtes of this Kind, no other 

Account can be given. 1 


IV. BuT as to the uni verſal Agreement Univerſa- 


of Mankind in their Senſe of Beauty from ©? is 
Unformity amidſt Variety, we muſt conſult 
Experience : and as we allow all Men Rea- 
jon, ſince all Men are capable of underſtand- 
ing ſimple Arguments, tho few are capable 
pf complex Demonſtrations; ſo in this Caſe 
it muſt be ſufficient to prove this Senſe of 


Senſe. 


beauty univerſal, © if all Men are better 
pleas d with Uniformity in the ſimpler 
' Inſtances than the contrary, even when 
there is no Advantage obſerv'd attending 
it; and likewiſe if all Men, according as 


ll. 


— 


* Seebelow Art. 11, 12. of this Section. 
8 tc their 
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Sect. 6. their Capacity inlarges, ſo as to reve 
WAYS © and compare more complex Ideas, han 

< a greater Delight in Un:formity, and un 
<« pleas'd with its more complex Kind; 
a Loch Original and Relative. 


1 Now let us conſider if ever any Perm i 
Fi was void of this Senſe in the ſimpler Inſtan 
if: ces. Few Trials have been made in h 

05 ſimpleſt Inſtances of Harmony, becauſe, u 

| ſoon as we find an Ear incapable of relifhin 
complex Compoſitions, ſuch as our Tum i 
are, no farther Pains are employ'd abay 

iff ſuch. But in Figures, did ever any Mu 

* make choice of a Trapezium, or any im 

* gular Ourve, for the Ichnography or Pland 

his Houſe, without Neceſſity, or ſome gieꝛ 
Motive of Convenience? or to make the 
. oppoſite Walls not parallel, or wnequal i 

1 Height? Were ever Trapeziums, irtegulr 
[4 Polygons or Curves choſen for the Forms 

Doors or Windows, tho' theſe Figures migiti 

have anſwer'd the Uſes as well, and woull 

have often ſav'd a great Part of the Tine 

Labour and Expence to Workmen, which 

is now employ'd in ſuiting the Stones ad 

Timber to the regular Forms ? Among al 

the fantaſtick Modes of Dreſs, none wa 

ever quite void of Uniformity, if it wer 

only in the Reſemblance of the two Sides di 

the ſame Robe, and in ſome general Aptitulif*! 

to the human Form. The Pi&i/h Paimntit 


had always relative Beauty, by Reſemblanzly + 
i 


—— — — 


— 
— — I——_—_— 
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57 ight here apply HoRace's Cenſure of im- 
Pertinent Deſcriptions in Poetry, 


Sed non erat his locus —*. 


it never were any ſo extravagant as to 
fed ſuch Figures as are made by the ca- 
Wo! /þi/ling of liquid Colours. Who was 
Ver pleas'd with an Inequality of Heights in 
Windows of the ſame Range, or diſſimilar 

Fhapes of them? with unequal Legs or Arms, 
yes or Cheeks in a Miſtreſs? It muſt however 
e acknowledg d, That Intereſt may often 
* counterbalance our Senſe of Beauty, in 
* this Affair as well as in others, and ſupe- 
* rior good Qualitys may make us overlook 
* ſuch Imperfections.“ 


re ſo readily determin'd to purſue his as 
the Foundation of Beauty in Works of Art, 
that there is ſcarcely any thing ever fan- 
ly'das Beautiful, where there is not really 
ſomething of this Uniformity and Regula- 
rity,” We are indeed often miſtaken in 
nagining that there is the greateſt poſſible 
eauty, where it is but very imperfect ; but 


Hor. de Arte Poet. v. 19. 


{till 


other Objects, and often thoſe Objects Set. 6. 
5 originally beautiful: however jlty we WWW 


V. Nay farther, it may perhaps appear, zeal Bean- 
That Regularity and Uniformity are ſo coy alone 
piouſly diffus'd thro' the Univer/e, and we! H 


— ———ññ ʒ ꝶÜ 1A — 
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1 76 "An Inquiry concerning Beatty, 
| | Sect. 6. ſtill it is ſome Degree of Beauty which play | 
Ih SW altho* chere may be higher Degrees which» 
| } do not obſerve; and our Senſe as will 

| full Regularity when we are pleas'd; a 


ä 
FT A www ka wa — 1 


l | we are kept by a. falſe Prejudice from pi 
140 ſuing Objects which would pleaſe us more, 
= 
p N A Gorx, for inſtance, is miſtaken, ua 
vw from Education he imagines the Arch 
5 ture of his Country to be the moſt perk 


and a Conjunction of ſome hoſtile Ideas, ny 
make him have an Averſion to Roman gu 
:ngs, and ſtudy to demoliſh them, as ſons 
of our Reformers did the Popiſh Buildny 
not being able to ſeparate the Ideas of th 
ſuperſtitious Worſhip from the Forms of thi 
Buildings where it was practiſed : and ye 
it is ſtill real Beauty which pleaſes the Gon 
founded upon Uniformity amidſt Vari 
For the Gothick Pillars are uniform to et 
other, not only in their Sections, which a 
Lozenge-form'd ; but alſo in_ their He 
and Ornaments: Their Arches are not on 
uni form Curve, but yet they are Segments 
fimilar Curves, and generally equal in tit 
!! ſame Ranges. The very Indian Buildny 
| | have ſome kind of Uniformity, and manyd 
i the EASTERN NATIOxs, tho' they dil 
much from us, yet have great Regular) 
in theirs Manner, as well as the Romavi 
in their. Our Indian Screens, which wor 
derfully ſupply. our Imaginations with Ida 


of Deformity, in which Nature is g 


ty, 


h plea | 
whichy | 


acts. wi 


rom pu 
S More, 
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n and ſparing, do want indeed all the Seck. 6. 
Beauty ariſing from Proportion of Parts, and 


Conformity to Nature; and yet they cannot 


Fa W diveſt themſelves of all Beauty and Un for- 
d, uu nity in the ſeparate Parts: And this diverſi- 
hing the human Body into various Contor- 
tions, may give ſome wild Pleaſure from 


i Variety, fince ſome Uniformity to the human 
en, whali 


Architn. 


Shape is ſtill retained, 


| pere 
eas, my 
an Buill 


VI. THERE is one ſort of Beauty which Hiſtory 


| ion' d pleaſes in 
might perhaps have been better mention d e 


before, but will not be impertinent here, aer. 


vhich u 
Haß 
not o 


becauſe the Taſte or Reliſh of it is aniver ſal 
in all Nations, and with the Young as well 
as the Old, and that is the Beauty of Hiſtory. 
Every one knows how dull a Study it is to 
read over a Collection of Gazettes, which 
ſhall perhaps relate all the ſame Events with 
the Hiſtorian : The ſuperior Pleaſure then 
of Hiſtory muſt ariſe, like that of Poetry, 
from the Manners ; when we ſee a Character 
well drawn, wherein we find the ſecret Cauſes 
of a great Diverſity of ſeemingly inconſiſtent 
Addions; or an Intereſt of State laid open, or 
an artful View nicely unfolded, the Execution 
of which influences very different and oppo- 
ſite Actions as the Circumſtances may alter, 
Now this reduces the whole to an Unity of 
Deſign atleaſt : And this may be obſerv'd in 
the very Fables which entertain Children, 


otherwiſe we cannot make them reliſh them. 


VII. Warar 
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GH VII. Wa ar has been ſaid will pro 


yet Uniformity be the univerſal Foundain 


Diverſity 
of Fudg- 


ments con- 


be aſſented to, if we always remember i 


our Inquirys into the Uni verſality of the Say | 


of Beauty, . That there may be real Beauy 


«« where there is not the greateſt; and th 


there are an Infinity of di rent Forty 


« which may all have ſome Unity, and ji 
« differ from each other.” So that Mal 


may have different Fancys of Beauty, a 


of our 15 tion of re Form whatſoen 
as Beaut br And we ſhall find that ith 
ſo in the Architeffure, Gardening, Dri 
Equipage, and Furniture of Houſes, eva 
among the moſt uncultivared Nations; where 
Uniformity ſtill pleaſes, without any olle 
Aﬀedtuage than the Pleaſure of the Con 
templation of it. 


VII. Ir will deſerve our Conlideruid 
on this Subject, how, in like Caſes, we form 


cerning our VETY different Judgments concerning the 


Senſes. 


internal and external Senſes, Nothing 
more ordinary among thoſe, who wh 
Locke have rejected innate Ideas, than td 
alledge, That all our Reliſh for Beau 
« and Orũer, is either from Proſpect of 

* vantage, Cuſtom, or Education, for 10 
other Reaſon but the Variety of "Pancys i 
the World: and from this they canclude 
« That our Fancys do not arife from any 


* natural Power of Perception, or 8 4 
An 


— 2 BB 


K Oo r 2858 6e 
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their Senſations, however they may be 
"WF: :creas'd or diminiſh'd by Catom or Edu- 
ation, and counterbalanc'd by Intereſt, yet 
ee really antecedent to Caffom, Habit, Edu- 
ation, of Proſpect of Intereſt. Now it is 
certain, © That there is at leaſt as 
yatiety of Fancys about their Objects, as 
(the Objects of Beauty :” Nay, it is much 
more difficult, and perhaps impoffible, to 
bring che Fancys or Reliſhes of the external 

Senſes to any general Foundation at all, or ta 


ind any Rule for the ble or Difagree- 
able: and yet we all allow, « that t are 
« natural Powers of Perception.” 


IX. Tu x Reaſon of this different] 
have got diftinet Names for the external 


Senſes, and none, or very few, for the Inter- 


en ; and by this are led, as in many other 
yy Cafes, to look upon the farmer as forne way 
bine i BY more Ai, and read, and natural, than the 
der ber. The Senſe of Harmony bas got its 


Name, uu. a 
brought to acknowledge this a natur Power 
of Perception, or « Senſe ſame way diſtinct 
from Hearing : now it is certain, That 
there is a a Perception of Beaaty 
* upon the Preſence of regular Objects, as 
« of Harmony upon hearing certain Sounds.” 


X. Bur 


than t 
Beaul 
of 


for n0 


ancys 10 
in 
m any 
Senſe. 

And 


good Bar; and we are generally 
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WA nd yet all allow our external Senſes to be Sect. 6. 
url, and that the Pleaſures or Pains of www 


= The Re 
ment can be no other than this, — 5 
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Sect. 6. X. Bo i let it be obſerv'd here once ſo 

WY VN all, © That an internal Senſe no more pt 

— ee ſuppoſes an innate Idea, or Principle q 

does not © Knowledge, than the external.” Bothar 

prefuppſe natural Powers of Perception, or Determing. 

mnnate . . . . 

Ideas, tions of the Mind to receive neceſſarily certay 
Ideas from the Preſence of Objects. "Th 
Internal Senſe is, a paſſive Power of receivin 
Ideas of Beauty from all Objects in whichther 
is Uniformity amidſt Variety. Nor does ther 
ſeem any thing more difficult in this matter 
than that the Mind ſhould be always deter. 
min'd to receive the Idea of Sweet; when Par. 
ticles of ſuch a Form enter the Pores of the 
Tongue; or to have the Idea of Sound up 
any quick Undulation of the Air. The one 
ſeems to have as little Connection with it 
Idea, as the other: And the ſame Pour 
could with equal Eaſe conſtitute the former 
the Occaſion of Ideas, as the latter. 


Aſociati- XI. Tye Afeciation of Ideas abo 
2 hinted at, is one great Cauſe of the apparen 
ment. Diverſity of Fancys in the Senſe of Beauty, u 
well as in the external Senſes; and often 
makes Men have an Averſion to Objects of 
Beauty, and a Liking to others void of it, but 
under different Conceptions than thoſe of 
Beauty or Deformity. And here it may na 
be improper to give ſome Inſtances of ſome 


* "_ * n 


„ See aboye Are. 3. of this Scion. | 
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of theſe Aſſociations. The Beauty of Trees, Sect. 6. 


their cool Shades, and their Aptneſs to con-. 
ceal from Obſervation, have made Groves 
and Woods the uſual Retreat to thoſe who 
love Solitude, eſpecially to the Religious, the 
Penſive, the Melancholy, and the Amorous. 
And do not we find that we have ſo join'd 
the Ideas of theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind with 


thoſe external Objects, that they always re- 


W cur to us along with them? The Cunning 


of the Heathen Prieſis might make ſuch ob- 
ſcure Places the Scene of the fictitious Ap- 
pearances of their Deitys; and hence we 
ſoin Ideas of ſomething Divine to them. 
We know the like Effect in the Ideas of our 
Churches, from the perpetual Uſe of them 
only in religious Exerciſes. The faint Light 
in Gothick Buildings has had the ſame Aſſo- 
ciation of a very foreign Idea, which our 
Poet ſhews in his Epithet, 


* about 


—— — A dim religious Light*, 
pparent 


auty, i Ix like manner it is known, That often 
d often a the Circumſtances of Actions, or Places, 
jets of er Dreſſes of Perſons, or Voice, or Song, 
H it, bu which have occurr'd at any time together, 
hoſe of When we were ſtrongly affected by any Paſ- 
may 10 tion, will be ſo connected that any one of 
of foie i theſe will make all the reſt recur. And this 


W's often che occaſion both of great Pleaſure 


re 


* Milt. Il Penſeroſo. 
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Sect. 6. and Pain, Delight and Averſion to many O 
WW jets, which of themſelves might have beg 
perfectly indifferent to us: but theſe Ah 
bations, or Diſtaſtes, are remote from th 


Ideas of Beauty, being plainly different Iden 


Muſick, XII. THERE is alſo another Charm 
- 4 Mufick to various Perſons, which is diſtin 
differently, from the Harmony, and is occaſion d by i 
raiſing agreeable Paſſions. The human Jas 
is obviouſly vary'd by all the ſtronger PA 
ſions; now, when our Ear diſcerns an 
Reſemblance between the Air of a Tur 
whether ſung or play'd upon an Inſtrumen 8 
either in its Time, or Modulation, or an 
other Circumſtance, to the Sound of th 
human Voice, in any Paſſion, we ſhall þ 
touch'd by it in a very ſenſible manner, ay 
have Melancholy, Joy, Gravity, Thouglt 
fulneſs, excited in us by a ſort of Sympathy 
Contagion. The ſame Connexion is obſer: 
able between the very Air of a Tune, and tit 
Words expreſſing any Paſſion which we har 
heard it fitted to, ſo that they ſhall bol 
recur to us together, tho' but one of then 


affects our Senſes. 


— — 2 


No v in ſuch a Diverſity of pleafing 
diſpleaſing Ideas, which may be join'd vil 
Forms of Bodys, or Tunes, when Men are 
ſuch different Diſpoſitions, and prone to {ud 
a Variety of Paſſions, it is no Wonder, ©tii 
ee they ſhould often diſagree in their Fance 


« 


. 
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any 0 of Objects, even altho' their Senſe of Beau- Set. 6: 

ve ben Wi and Harmony were per feftly uniform; 

Am ecauſe many other Ideas may either pleaſe 

om th Mir diſpleaſe, according to Perſons Tempers; 

nt Iden nd paſt Circumſtances. We know how 

greeable a very w1/d Country may be to any 

harm i erſon who has ſpent the chearful Days of 

; diſting bis Youth in it, and how diſagreeable very 

d by utiful Places may be, if they were the 

an fan cenes of his Miſery. And this may help 

zer Ps in many Caſes to account for the Diver- 

rns anWitys of Fancy, without deny ing the Unzfor- 

a Tut) of our internal Senſe of Beauty, 

rumen 8 4 | 

or n XIII. GRANDEUR and Novelty are two 
of ti: Ideas different from Beauty, which often re- 
(hall commend Objects to us. The Reaſon of 

ner, 2 this 18 foreign to the preſent Subject. See 

Thou ſellator; N* 412. 

nfath) ( 

$ Oblers 

, and tit 

we han 

2all bob 
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Cuſtom 


gives no 
new Senſe. 


us any new Power of Perception about then 
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. 


Of the Power of Cuſtom, Education 
and Example, as to our internd 
Senſes. 5 


0 1 20 x . * 
hn — pa has © DAM — Wm — ** 


I, USTOM, Education, and Exan. 
ple are ſo often alledg'd in this Af 
fair, as the Occaſion of our Reliſh for hem 
tiful Objects, and for our Approbation « 
or Delight in, a certain Conduct in Life in: 
moral Species, that it is neceſſary to examine 
theſe three particularly, to make it appey 
ee that there is a natural Power of Percy. 
« t10n, or Senſe of Beauty in Objects, ante 
« cedent to all Cuſtom, Education, or Ex 
« ample.” 


II. CusTom, as diſtin&t from the cthe 
two, operates in this manner. As to Ac 
tions, it only gives a Diſpoſition to the Mind 
or Body more eaſily to perform thoſe Action 
which have been frequently repeated ; but 
never leads us to apprehend them under am 
other View, than what we were capabled 
apprehending them under at firſt; nor giv 


We are naturally capable of Sentiments v 
Fear, and Dread of any powerful Irony ( 
all [1 


Cation 
Nternd 


| Exan. 
this Af 
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Wd ſo Cuſtom may connect the Ideas of religi- Sect. 7. 
ous Horror to certain Buildings: but Cuſtom ww 
could never have made a Being naturally in- 
C capable of Fear, receive ſuch Ideas. So, had 
ve no other Power of perceiving, or form- 
4 ing Ideas of Actions, but as they were ad- 
vantageous or diſadvantageous, Cuſtom could 
W only have made us more ready at perceiving 
che Advantage or Diſadvantage of Actions. 
But chis is not to our preſent Purpoſe. 


As to our Approbation of, or Delight 
in external Objects; When the Blood or 
Spirits, of which Anatomiſts talk, are rous'd, 
quicken'd, or fermented as they call ir, in 
any agreeable manner, by Medicine or Nu- 
triment ; or any Glands frequently ſtimula- 
ted ro Secretion ; it is certain, that to preſerve 
the Body eaſy, we ſhall delight in Objects of 
Taſte, which of themſelves are not imme- 
diately pleaſant to it, if they promote that 


 agrezable State, which the Body had been 


accuſiom'd to. Farther, Cuftom will ſo alter 
the State of the Body, that what at firſt rais d 
uneaſy Senſations, will ceaſe to do fo, or per- 


F aps raiſe another agreeable Idea of the 


lame Senſe ; but Cuſtom can never give us 
any Idea of a Senſe different from thoſe we 
had antecedent to it: It will never make the 
blind approve Objects as coloured, or thoſe 
who have no Tafte approve Meats as deli- 
da, however they might approve them as 

g. Were our 


© Glands 


86 An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sect. 7. Glands, and the Parts about them, void q 
Feeling, did we perceive no Pleaſure fro 
2 certain brisker Motions in the Blood, Cuſn 
could never make ſtimulating or intoxicatiy 
Fluids or Medicines agreeable, when thy 
were not ſo to the Taſte: So, by like Re 
ſoning, had we no natural Senſe of Beat 
from Uniformity, Cuſtom could never han 
made us imagine any Beauty in Objects; i 
we had had no Ear, Cuſtom could neve 
have given us the Pleaſures of Harmy, 
When we have theſe natural Senſes antec 
dently, Cuſtom may make us capable of ex. 
tending our Views farther, and of receivin 
more complex Ideas of Beauty in Bodys a 
Harmony in Sounds, by increaſing our Atte 
tion, and Quickneſs of Perception. But hoy: 
ever Cuſtom may increaſe our Power of u 
ceiving or comparing complex Ideas, yeti 
ſeems rather to weaken than ſtrengthen the 
Ideas of Beauty, or the Impreſſions of Ple 
ſure from regular Objeas ; elfe how 1s i 
poſſible that any Perſon could go into tit 
open Air on a ſunny Day, or clear Evening 
without the moſt extravagant Raptures, ſuci 
as MILTON * repreſents our Anceſtor i. 
"1 upon his firſt Creation ? For ſuch any Per 
| J fon would certainly fall into, upon the fil 
K Repreſentation of fuch a Scene. 


wo hea „ „ eoS 


® Sec Paradiſe Loft, Book 8. 
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CusToM in like manner may make it Sect. 7, 


= fer for any Perſon to diſcern the Uſe of Www 
1 a by omplex Machine, and approve it as ad- 
N BY ** K. ; but he would never have ima- 
1 0 0 10 beautiful, had he no natural Senſe 
* — Cuſtom may make us quicker 
wow Þ apprehending the Truth of complex The- 
__ OY but we all find the Pleaſure or Beauty 
ae ar f 7 Jeorems as ſtrong at firſt as ever. Cuſtom 
md. Þþ akes us more capable of retaining and com- 
den es complex Ideas, ſo as to diſcern more 
cn A Uniformity, which eſcapes the 
= _ Obſervation of Novices in any Art; but all 
, of 1 this preſuppoſes a natural Senſe of Beauty in 
I Uniformity : for, had there been nothing in 
ee Forms, which was conſtituted the neceſſary 
i * Occaſion of Pleaſure to our Senſes, no Repe- 
_ tition of indifferent Ideas as to Pleaſure or 
N Pain, Beauty or Deformity, could ever have 
24 made them grow pleaſing or diſpleaſing. 
2 III. THE Effect of EDV c AT ION is this, Nor Edu- 
= that thereby we receive many ſpeculative“ . 
ir Opinions, which are ſometimes true, and 
Gr. ſometimes falſe; and are often led to believe, 
1 . that Objects may be naturally apt to give 
2 Pleaſure or Pain to our external Senſes, 
2 which in reality have no ſuch Quelitys. And 


'$T ON 


arther, by Education there are ſome ſtrong 
Aflociations of Ideas without any Reaſon, 
by mere Accident ſometimes, as well as by 
Deſign, which it is very hard for us ever 


G 4 after 
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Sec. 7.after to break aſunder. Thus Averſions ar 
Av rais'd to Darkneſs, and to many kinds of 
Meat, and to certain innocent Actions: Ap. 
probations without Ground are rais'd in like 
manner, But in all theſe Inſtances, Fu. 

cation never makes us apprehend any Quz. 

litys in Objects, which we have not naturally 

Senſes capable of perceiving. We knoy 

what Sickneſs of the Stomach is, and ma 
without Ground believe, that very healthful 

es | Meats will raiſe this; we by our Sight and 
5 Smell receive diſagreeable Ideas of the Food 
15 of Swine, and their Styes, and perhaps can- 
1 not prevent the recurring of theſe Ideas at 
48 Table: but never were Men naturally Blind 
wh prejudic'd againſt Objects as of a diſagreeable 
iff Colour, or in favour of others as of a beau. 
48 tiful Colour; they perhaps hear Men dif. 
praiſe one Colour, and may imagine this Co- 
IF lour to be ſome quite different ſenſible Qua. 
L lity of the other Senſes, but that isall. And 
Ty the ſame way, a Man naturally void of 74 
14 could by no Education receive the Ideas of 
Taſte, or be prejudic'd in favour of Meat 
as delicious: So, had we no natural Senſe of 
Beauty and Harmony, we could never be 
14 prejudic'd in favour of Objects or Sounds as 
14 beautiful or harmoniouss Education may 
1 make an unattentive GoTH imagine that 
#1 his Countrymen have attain'd the Perfection 
of Architecture; and an Averſion to their 
Enemys the Romans, may have join'd ſome 
diſagreeable Ideas to their very Buildings, and 
cxcited 
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«cited them to their Demolition; but he Sect. 7. 
ad never form'd theſe Prejudices, had he (WW 

en void of a Senſe of Beauty. 
Men debate whether Purple or Scarlet 
Pere the finer Colour? or could any Educa- 
ben prejudice them in favour of either as 


Did ever 


Tuus Education and Cuſtom may influ- 
Ice our internal Senſes, where they are 
ntecedently, by inlarging the Capacity of 
zur Minds to retain and compare the Parts 
t complex Compoſitions: And then, if the 
neſt Objects are preſented to us, we grow 
onſcious of a Pleaſure far ſuperior to what 
ommon Performances excite. 
reſuppoſes our Senſe of Beauty to be natural. 
Inſtruction in Anatomy, Obſervation of Na- 
ure, and of thoſe Airs of the Countenance, 
nd Attitudes of Body, which accompany 
ny Sentiment, Action, or Paſſion, may en- 
ble us to know where there is a juſt Imita- 
on: but why ſhould an exact Imitation pleaſe 
pon Obſervation, if we had not naturally a 
denſe of Beauty in it, more than the obſerv- 
ig the Situation of fifty or a hundred Peb- 
Pes thrown at random? and ſhould we ob- 
erve them ever ſo often, we ſhould never 
ream of their growing beautiful. 


But all this 


IV. THERE is ſomething worth our Ob- p,cjuuice; 
vation as to the manner of rooting out the how remo- 
a. £ i 5 
";:d'ces of Education, not quite foreign to 
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5 Set. 7. the preſent Purpoſe. When the Pra 
i | [ WayasY ariſes from Aſſociations of Ideas without a 
| natural Connection, we muſt frequently fy 
11 ourſelves to bear Repreſentations of thi 
4 Objects, or the Uſe of them when (eparai 
1 from the diſagreeable Idea; and this may: 
f f | laſt disjoin the unreaſonable Aﬀociain 
eſpecially if we can join new agreeable ld 

WI. to them: Thus, Opinions of | Superſiti 


5 are beſt remov'd by pleaſant Converſations 
tk Perſons we eſteem for their Virtue, or h 
44 | obſerving that they deſpiſe ſuch Opinion 
1 But when the Prejudice ariſes from an! 
iy . | prehenſion or Opinion of natural Ei, 
ny the Attendant, or Conſequent of any Obi 


wy or Action; if the Evil be apprehendedy 
1 be the conſtant and immediate Attendant 
few Trials, without receiving any Damag 
will remove the Prejudice, as in that again 
Meats: But where the Evil is not rep 
ſented as the perpetual Concomitant, buta 
what may poſſibly or probably at ſome tm 
or other accompany the Ule of the Objt 
there muſt be frequent Reaſoning with out 
ſelves, or a long Series of Trials without a 
Detriment, to remove the Prejudice; (ud 
is the Caſe of our Fear of Spirits in the Dari 
and in Church-yards. And when the Eult 
repreſented as the Conſequence perhaps: 
long time after, or in a future State, it 
then hardeſt of all to remove the Prejudit 

[i and this is only to be effected by flow Fi 
08 ceſſes of Reaſon, becauſe in this Caſe tit 
(4 
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im perfect Forms. And Fear of Contempt as 
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can be no Trials made: and this is the Caſe gect. 7 
of ſuperſtitious Prejudices againſt Actions 
apprehended as offenſiye to the DErrr; and 
hence it is that they are ſo hard to be root- 


V. EXAMPLE ſeems to operate in this Example 
manner. We are conſcious that we act v0; 


very much for Pleaſure, or private Good; 2 
and are thereby led to imagine that others do Senſe. 


ſo too: hence we conclude there muſt be 
ſome Perfection in the Objects which we ſee 
others purſue, and Evil in thoſe which we 


obſerve them conſtantly ſhunning. Or, the 


Example of others may ſerve to us as ſo many 
Trials to remove the Apprehenſion of Evil in 
Objects to which we had an Averſion. But 
all chis is done upon an Apprehenſion of 


Caalicys perceivable by the Senſes which 


we have; for no Example will induce the 
Blind or Deaf to purſue Objects as colour'd 
or ſonorous; nor could Example any more 
engage us to purſue Objects as beautiful or 
varmonzous, had we no natural Senſe of 
beauty or Harmony. 


EXAMPLE may make us conclude with- 
out Examination, that our Countrymen have 
obtain d the Perfection of Beauty in their 
Works, or that there is leſs Beauty in the Or- 
ders of Architecture or Painting, us'd in other 
Nations, and fo content ourſelves with very 


void 


Sect. 7. void of Taſte or Genius, often makes us jy 
win approving the Performances of the repy 


ther, unleſs it be to lead Men to purſu 
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ted Maſters in our Country, and reſtrain 
thoſe who have naturally a fine Genius, 9 
the internal Senſes very acute, from ſtudyin 
to obtain the greateſt Perfection; it make 
alſo thoſe of a bad Tafte pretend to a lie. 
lier Perception of Beauty than in reality the 
have: But all this preſuppoſes ſome natury 
Power of receiving Ideas of Beauty and Har. 
mony, Nor can Example effect any thing far. 


Objects by implicit Faith, for ſome Perfe&in 
which the Purſuer is conſcious he does 10 
know, or which perhaps is ſome very differen 
Quality from the Idea perceiv'd by thoſe d 
a good Tafte in ſuch Affairs. 
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EI. VI » 


Of the Importance f the internal 


cFenſes in Life, and the final Cauſes 


of them. | 


I H E buſy part of Mankind may !mpor- 


look upon theſe things as airy gre 


Dreams of an inflam'd Imagination, which nal Senſes. 
a wiſe Man ſhould deſpiſe, who rationally 
purſues more ſolid Poſſeſſions independent on 

FE Fancy : but a little Reflection will convince 
us, © That the Gratifications of our internal 

« Senſes are as natural, real, and ſatisfying 

« Enjoyments as any ſenſible Pleaſure what- 
« ſoever; and that they are the chief Ends 

« for which we commonly purſue Wealth 
and Power.” For how is Wealth or Power 
advantageous? How do they make us happy, 

| or prove good to us? No otherwiſe than as 
they ſupply Gratifications to our Senſes, or 
Facultys of perceiving Pleaſure, Now, are 
theſe Senſes or Facultys only the external 


Janes? No: Every body fees, that a ſmall 


portion of Wealth or Power will ſupply more 
Plealures of the external Senſes than we 


© can enjoy; we know that Scarciry often 


heightens theſe Perceptions more than 
Abundance, which cloys that Appetite which 
| 18 


g. 8. is neceſſary to all Pleaſure in Enjoymen 
— and hence the Poet's Advice is perf 
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juſt; 


—T pulmentaria quere 


Sudando * 


by 


In ſhort, the only Uſe of a great Fortis 
above a very {mall one (except in good Offi 
and moral Pleaſures) muſt be to ſupply u 
with the Pleaſures of Beauty, Order, ui 
Harmony. 

I'T is true indeed, that the nobleſt Ple. 
ſures of the internal Senſes, in the Conten. 
plation of the Works of Nature, are exp 
to every one without Expence ; the Poor and 
the Low, may have as free Uſe of thek 
Objects, in this way, as the Wealthy or Peu. 
ful. And even in Objects which may be a 
propriated, the Property is of little Conk 
quence to the Enjoyment of their Beauty 
which is often enjoy'd by others beſide the 
Proprietor. But then there are other 0- 
jets of theſe internal Senſes, which requir 
Wealth or Power to procure the Uſe of then 
as frequently as we defire; as appears it 
Architecture, Muſick, Gardening, Paintin, 
Dreſs, Equipage, Furniture; of which * 
cannot have the full Enjoyment without 


8 OOTY : 


— 


* Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 2. v. 20; 
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Tx 1s is confirm'd by the conſtant Prac- 
ice of the very Enemys to theſe Sen/es. 
As ſoon as they think they are got above 
the Vorld, or extricated from the Hurrys 
pf Avarice and Ambition; baniſh'd Na- 
ye will return upon them, and ſet them 
pon Purſuits of Beauty and Order in their 
Holes, Gardens, Dreſs, Table, Equipage. 

hey are never eaſy without ſome Degree of 
this; and were their Hearts open to our 
View, we ſhould ſee Regularity, Decency, 
beauty, as what their Wiſhes terminate 


upon, either to themſelves or to their 


Polterity; and what their Imagination is al- 
ways pretenting to them as the poſſible Effects 
o their Labours. Nor without this could 


hey erer juſtify their Purſuits to themſelves. 


THER E may perhaps be ſome Inſtances 
of human Nature perverted into a thorow 
Myer, who loves nothing but Money, and 
whole Fancy ariſes no higher than the cold 
dull Thought of Poſſeſſion; but ſuch an In- 
ance in an Age, muſt not be made the 

Stan- 


And there are ſome confus d Ima- Sect. 8. 
nations, Which often lead us to purſue ww 
W71perty, even in Objects where it is not 
W-ceflary to the true Enjoyment of them. 
Who are the ultimate Moti ves of our pur- 
Pg the greater Degrees of Wealth, where 
Here are no generous Intentions of virtuous 
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Sect. 8. Standard of Mankind agaisſt the why may 
ry, Body. | rity 

vatlo 

Ir we examine the Purſuits of the H enaſ⸗ 

xurious, who is imagin'd wholly devoted vi;.om 

his Belly; we ſhall generally find that n 0 

far greater part of his Expence is emploi tram 

to procure other Senſations than thoſe vlM;c1y; 

Taſte; ſuch as ine Attendants, regul..in 

Apartments, Services of Plate, and the l He,. 

Beſides, a large Share of the Preparation mu f thi 

be ſuppos'd defign'd for ſome ſort of gem king 

rous friendly Purpoſes, to pleaſe Acquay hjeC 

tance, Strangers, Paraſites. How few wollh:nys 

be contented to enjoy the ſame Senſati clo. 

alone, in a Cottage, or out of earthen Pitchen ccate 

To conclude this Point, however theſe iu a; 

nal Senſations may be overlook'd in on Regul: 
Philoſophical Inquirys about the human Fr 

cultys, we ſhall find in Fact, “ That er i 

« employ us more, and are more efficacious cor 

« in Lie, either to our Pleaſure or Un Uniy 

« fineſs, than all our external Senſes tay bee 

« together.” e plac 

res w 

Final II. As to the final Cauſes of this inierui conſe: 

- 6M Senſe, we need not inquire, © Whether, Husen 

nal Senſes.*© an Almighty, and All- ænowing Being, tlic ger 

« be any real Excellence in regular FirniWe man 

« jn acting by general Laws, in knowing" the O 

« Theorems?” We ſeem ſcarce capable are h. 

anſwering ſuch Queſtions any way; e gene: 


”. . | 
need we inquire, © Whether other Anim# 
« nm} 


, 
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vio may not diſcern Un!formity and Regula- Sect. 8, 
rity in Objects which eſcape our Obſer= www 
ration, and may not perhaps haye their 


Lees conſtituted fo as to perceive Beauty 
ed i from the ſame Foundation which we do, 
it in Objects which our Senſes are not fit to 
oj examine or compare ?” We ſhall confine 
ſe di: {elves to a Subject where we have ſome 
gun ain Foundation to go upon, and only in- 
lee, if we can find any Reaſons worthy 
muff the great AUTH or of Nature, for ma- 
gene xing ſuch a Connection between regular 
an bjects, and the Pleaſure which accom- 
vou anys our Perceptions of them; or, What 
ati Reaſons might poitibly influence him to 
chencrcate the World, as it at preſent is, as 


1 as we can obſerve, every- where full of 


n G egalarity and Uniformity.“ 
10 Fr 


t tte er it be here obſerv d, that as far as we 


ach concerning any of the great Bodys of 


Un Univ:r/e, we fee Forms and Motions 
tal beautiful to our Senſes; and if we 

e plac'd in any Planet, the apparent 

r/es would ſtill be regular and uniform, 
neu conſequently beautiful tous. Now this 
er, OE: us no ſmall Ground to imagine, that 
„the de Senſes of their Inhabitants are in the 
Forde manner adapted to their Habitations, 
be Objects occurring to their View, as 
ble OS are here, their Senſes muſt be upon the 
'; Wc general Foundation with ours, 


* my JJ Bur 
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Sect. 8. 
www Bur to return to the Queſtions: Wh 


Pi 
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occurs to reſolve them, may be contain 
in the following Propoſitions. 


1. Tue Manner of Knowledge by n 
verſal Theorems, and of Operation by u 
ver ſal Cauſes, as far as we can attain it, my 
be moſt convenient for Beings of limit 
Underſtanding and Power; ſince this ;olf 
vents Diſtraction in their Underſtand 
thro' the Multiplicity of Propoſitions, a 
Toiland Wearineſs to their Powers of Adi 
and conſequently their Reaſon, withouta 
Senſe of Beauty, mult approve of ſuch) 
thods when they reflect upon their appant 


any 
retail 


Rock. 


Advantage. a4 F 
» 
3 f ing: 
2. Tuosr Objeas of Contemplation , their 
which there is Uniform:ty amidſt Variety, i by th 
more diſtinctly and eaſily comprehended ai: 7 
retain'd, than zrregular Objects; becaut¶ [c.. 
accurate Obſervation of one or two Pars || 51 
ten leads to the Knowiedge of the W 1: 
Thus we can from a Pillar or two, vii or Fa 
intermediate Arch, and Cornice, form go. 
ſtin& Idea of a whole regz/ar Brulding, i endl 
know of what Species it is, and hat rulay ( 
Length and Breadth: From a Side and} 
Angle, we have the whole regular & L Bo 
the m2:ſiring one Side, gives the i Interef 
Square; one Radius, the whole Circle ſary C 


Diameters, an Oval; one Ordinate and 
4 
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Whereas it muſt be a long Attention to a vaſt 
Multiplicity of Parts, which can aſcertain or 
ix the Idea of any irregular Form, or give 
any diſtinct Idea of it, or make us capable of 
retaining it; as appears in the Forms of rude 
Rocks, and Pebbles, and confus'd Heaps, even 
chen the Multitude of ſenſible Parts is not 
o great as in the regular Forms: for ſuch 
rregular Objects diſtract the Mind with Va- 
ety, ſince for every ſenſible Part we muſt 
ave a quite different Idea. 


3. FRoM theſe two Propoſitions it fol- 
ows, © That Beings of limited Underſtand- 
ing and Power, if they act rationally for 
their own 1ztere/t, muſt choole to operate 
by the /ampleſt Means, to invent general 
 Theerems, and to ſtudy regular Objects, 
if they be as uſeful as irregular ones; that 
they may avoid the endleſs Toil of pro- 
ducing each Effect by a ſeparate Operation; 
of ſearching out each different Truth by a 
Gflerent Inquiry, and of imprinting the 
endleſs Variety of diſſimilar Ideas in irrer. 
gular Objefts,” 


4. BuT then, beſide this Conſideration 
Intereſt, there does not appear to be any 
eſſary Connection, antecedent to the Con- 
tion of the AUTHOR of Nature, be- 
| H 2 tween 
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ſeeſſa, the Parabola; thus alſo other Fi- Sect. 8. 
ures, if they have any Regularity, are in www 
every Point determin'd from a few Data + 
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Sect. 8. tween regular Forms, Actions, Theorems, 
aud that ſudden ſenſible Pleaſure excited in 


From the 
divine 
Goodneſs. 


Gcodneſs, that the internal Senſe 15 M 
Kan 3 40 a 


with the peculiar Beautys of its own Specie, 
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us upon Obſervation of them, even when we 
do not reflect upon the Advantage mention d 
in the former Propoſition. And poſlibly, 
the DEIT Y could have form'd us fo as tg 
have receiv'd no immediate Pleaſure from 
ſuch Object, or connected Pleaſure to chose 
of a quite contrary Nature. We have 4 
tolerable Preſumption of this in the Beauty 
of various Animals; they give ſome ſmall 
Pleaſure indeed to every one who views them 
but then eveiy one ſeems far more delighted 


than with thoſe of a different one, which 
ſeldom raiſe any Deſire. This makes it pro 
bable, that the Pleaſure is not the necellan 
Reſult of the Form itſelf, otherwiſe it wouid 
equally affect all Apprehenſions in what Spe- 
cies ſoever; but depends upon a voluntary 
Conſtitution, adapted to preſerve the Rai 
larity of the Univer/e, and is probably no 
the Effect of Neceſſity, but Choice, in 16 
SUeREME AGENT, who conſtituted 0 


Senſes. 


5. Now from the whole we may con 
clude, © That ſuppoſing the DEITY fo fn 
& as to connect ſenſible Pleaſure with certa 
Actions or Contemplations, beſide 
« rational Advantage perceivable in the 
&« there is a great moral Neceſſity, from 
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« ſhould be conſtituted as it is at preſent, ſo Sect. 8. 
« ag to make Uniformity amidft Variety the wwe 


j 

© « Occaſion of Pleaſure.” For were it not fo, 
4 WH but on the contrary, if irregular Objecls, 
y, rticular Truths and Operations pleaſed us, 
to beſide the endleſs Toil this would involve us 
mia, there muſt ariſe a perpetual Diſſatisfac- 
oſs tion in all rational Agents with themſelves ; 

: a WY fince Reaſon and Intereſt would lead us to 

n imple general Cauſes, while a contrary Senſe 

nal WW of Beauty would make us diſapprove them: 

em; Univer/a/ Theorems would appear to our Un- 

hte I derftanding the beſt Means of increafing our 

cies, Knowledge of what might be uſeful ; while 
hich WY x contrary Senſe would ſet us on the ſearch 

pro- after particular Truths: Thought and Re- 

elan N #092 would recommend Objects with Uni- 
vou firmity amidſt Variety, and yet this perver ſe 

t Spe. Lindt would involve us in Labyrinths of 
antag Confu/fior and Diſſimilitude. And hence we 

Rute © how ſuitable it is to the ſagacious Bounty 

ly nag which we ſuppoſe in the DerTyY, to con- 

in ua ſtitute our internal Senſes in the manner in 


ted aug which chey are; by which Pleaſure isjoin'd 
to the Contemplation of 70/e Objects which 
* a finite Mind can beſt imprint and retain 
the Ideas of with the leaſt Diſtraction ; to 


* thoſe Actions which are moſt efficacious, 


av CON 
g ſo Fall 


n ceruſ and fruitful in uſeful Effects; and to 2hoſe 
2 Theorems which moſt inlarge our Minds.” 
1 {nc 


from III. As to the other Queſtion, «What Reaſon of 
of WF beaſon might influence the DEI v, home 


2 


cc no 


1e An Inquiry concerning Beauty, 
Sea. 8.“ no Diverſity of Operation could diſtraqt q 
K weary, to chooſe to operate by ph 


« Means, and general Laws, and to diffi; 


« Uniformity, Proportion, and Similitul, 

* thro' all the Parts of Nature which w 

* can obſerve?” Perhaps there may be ſons 
real Excellence in this Manner of Operation ( 
and in theſe Forms, which we know not: E 
but this we may probably ſay, that ſince te 28 
divine Goodneſs, for the Reaſons above- men- 
tion'd, has conſtituted our Senſe of Be ©, 
as it is at preſent, the ſame Goodneſs mihi © 
have determined the Great ARCHITEct toil © 
adorn this ſtupendous Theatre in a manner Nat 
agreeable to the Spectators, and that Par obt: 
which is expos'd to the Obfervation of Men thei 
ſo as to be pleaſant to them; eſpecially ii Pe. 
we ſuppoſe, that he deſign'd to diſcover hin effec 
ſelf to them as Wiſe and Good, as well F 
Powerful: for thus he has given them greate r 
their 


Evidences, thro' the whole Earth, of hi 
Art, Wiſdom, Deſign, and Bounty, than the 
can poſſibly have for the Reafon, Coun| 
and Good-will of their Fellow - Creature 
with whom they converſe, with full Pe 
ſuaſion of theſe Qualities in them, abo 


their common Affairs. 


As to the Operations of the De1TY | 
general Laws, there is {till a farther Real 
from a Senſe ſuperior to theſe already co 
fider'd, even that of VIR TUR, or the B. 


of Aclicu, which is the Foundation of 
great 
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greateſt Happineſs. For were there no gene- Sect. 8. 


ral Laws fix d in the Courſe of Nature 


there could be no Prudence or Deſign in Men, 
no rational Expectation of Effects from 
Cauſes, no Schemes of Action projected, or 
any regular Execution. If then, according 
to the Frame of our Nature, our greateſt 
Happineſs muſt depend upon our Actions, 
25 it may perhaps be made appear it does, 
the Univerſe muſt be govern'd, not by 
« particular Wills, but by general Laws, 
« upon which we can found our Expecta- 
tions, and project our Schemes of Action.“ 
Nay ſarther, tho' general Laws did ordinarily 
obtain, yet if the Dir uſually ſtopp'd 
their Effects whenever it was neceſſary to 
prevent any particular Evils; this would 
effectually, and juſtly ſuperſede all human 
Prudence and Care about Actions; ſince a 
ſuperior Mind did thus relieve Men from 
their Charge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Word MoraL 8 
NESS, in this Treatiſe, denotes Evil. 
our Idea of ſome Quality appre- 
hended in Actions, which procures 
Approbation, attended with Deſire of the 
Avent's Happineſs, MokAL Evil denotes 

our Idea of 2 contrary Quality, which excites 
Condemnation or Diſſike. Approbation and 
Condemnation are probably ſimple Ideas, 
which cannot be farther explained. We 
muit be contented with theſe imperfect De- 
ſeriptions, until we diſcover whether we 
really have ſuch Ideas, and what general 
!2:mdation there is in Nature for this Diffe- 
'tace of Actions, as morally Good or Evil. 
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THESE Deſcriptions ſeem to contain an 


univerſally acknowledg'd Difference of M. 


ral Good and Evil, from Natural. All Men 
who ſpeak of moral Good, acknowledge that 
it procures Approbation and Good-w1ll to. 
ward thoſe we apprehend poſleſs'd of it, 
whereas natural Good does not. In this mar. 
ter Men muſt conſult their own Breaſt, 
How differently are they affected toward 
theſe they ſuppoſe poſſeſs d of Honeſty, Faith, 
Generofity, Kindneſs; and thoſe who are 
poſſeſs d of the natural Goods, ſuch 2 
Houſes, Lands, Gardens, Vineyards, Healt,, 
Strength, Sagacity * We ſhall find that we 
neceſſarily love and approve the Poſſeſſors of 
the former; but the Poſſeſſion of the| latter 
procures no Approbation or Good-w11l at all 
toward the Poſſeſſor, but often contrary Af- 
fections of Envy and Hatred, In the fame 


manner, whatever Quality we apprehend io 


be morally evil, raiſes our Diſlike toward 


the Perſon in whom we obſerve it, ſuch as | 


Treachery, Cruelty, Ingratitude ; whereas 
we heartily love, eſteem, and pity many 
who are expos'd to natural Evil, ſuch as 
Pain, Poverty, Hunger, Sickneſs, Death. 


No w the firſt Queſtion on this Subjet 


is, © Whence ariſe theſe different Ideas of 
«© Actions? 
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BE Cc AUSE we ſhall afterwards frequently nere. 
uſe the Words Intereſt, Advantage, natural atvan- 
Grd, it is neceſſary here to fix their Ideas. 
The Pleaſure in our ſenſible Perceptions of 
any kind, gives us our firſt Idea of natural 
Cod or Happineſs; and then all Objects 
which are apt to excite this Pleaſure are 
call d immediately good. Thoſe Objects which 
may procure others immediately pleaſant, are 
calld Advantageous: and we purſue both 
Kinds from a View of Intereſt, or from 
Self- Love, | . 


O ux Senſe of Pleaſure is antecedent to 
Advantage or Intereſt, and is the Foundation 
of it. We do not perceive Pleaſure in Ob- 
jects, becauſe it is our Intereſt to do fo; but 
Objects or Actions are advantageous, and are 
purſu'd or undertaken from [ntereft, becauſe 
we receive Pleaſure from them. Our Per- 
ception of Pleaſure is neceſſary, and nothing 
is advantageous or naturally good to us, but 
what is apt to raiſe Pleaſure mediately, or 
;mmediately. Such Objects as we know either 
from Experience of Senſe, or Reaſon, to be 
immediately or mediately advantageous, or 
apt to miniſter Pleaſure, we are ſaid to pur- 
ue from Se/f- Intereſt, when our Intention is 
only to enjoy this Pleaſure, which they have 
the Power of exciting. Thus Meats, Drink, 
Harmony, fine Proſpects, Painting, Statues, 
ae perceiv'd by our Senſes to be 7mmediately 

good; 
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Opinion: 


avour our raliſts eſtabliſh it as undeniable, ** That all 


Senſe of 


An Inquiry concerning 
good; and our Reaſon ſhews Riches and 
Power to be mediately /o, that is, apt 1 
furniſh us with Objects of immediate Plea. 
ſure : and both Kinds of theſe natural God 
are purſu'd from Intereſt, or Self- Love. 


No w the greateſt Part of our latter 1. 


moral Good ** moral Qualitus have neceſſarily ſome Relz. 
aud Evil. « tion to the Law of a Superior, of ſufficient 


« Power to make us happy or miſerable,” 
and fince all Laws operate only by Santions 
of Rewards, or Puniſhments, which deter. 
mine us to Obedience by Motives of Self 
Intereſt, they ſuppoſe, that it is thus that 
« Laws do conſtitute ſome Actions medtate- 
« [y Good, or Advantageous, and others the 
« fame way diſadvantageous.” They ſay 
indeed, That a benevolent Legi/lator con- 
« ſtirutes no Actions advantageous to the 
« Agent by Law, but ſuch as in their own 
„Nature tend to the natural Good of the 
« hole, or, at leaſt, are not inconſiſtent 
« with it; and that therefore we approve 
© the Virtue of others, becauſe it has ſome 
« {mall Tendency to our Happneſs, either 
« from its own Nature, or from this ge- 
« neral Conſideration, That Obedience to: 
« benevolent Legiſlator is in general ad. 
« vantageuus to the Yhole, and to us in parti- 


« cular; and that for the contrary Reaſons | 


« alone, we diſapprove the Vice of others 


« chat is, the prohibited Action, as tending 
«1 


Deſigr 
(uire | 
Reaſon 
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« to our particular Detriment in ſome de- 
« ore,” And then they maintain, That 
« we are determin'd to Obedience to Laws, 
« or deterr'd from Diſobedience, merely by 
« Motives of Se- Intereſt, to obtain either 
« the natural Good ariſing from the com- 
« manded Action, or the Rewards promiſed 
by the Sanction ; or to avoid the natural 
evil Conſequences of Diſobedience, or 


« at leaſt the Penaltys of the Law.” 


Some other Moraliſts ſuppoſe © an im- 
« medicte natural Good in the Actions call'd 
« qirtuous ; that is, That we are determin'd 
to perceive ſome Beauty in the Actions of 
© others, and to love the Agent, even with- 
« out reflecting upon any Advantage which 
can any way redound to us from the Ac- 
tion; that we have allo a ſecret Senſe of 
« Pleaſure ariſing from Reffection upon ſuch 
of our own Actions as we call virions, 
eren when we expect no other Advantege 
* from them.“ But they alledge at the ſame 
time, That we are excited to perform theſe 
* Actions, even as we purſue, or purchaſe 
Pictures, Statues, Landskips, from Self- 
Intereſt, to obtain this Pleaſure which 
* ariſes from Reflection upon the Action, 
«or ſome other future Advantage.” The 
Velign of the following Sections is to in 
quire into this Matter; and perhaps the 
Reaſons to be offered may prove, 


I. „ That 
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ce T H ATT ſome Actions have to Men 

cc 5 immediate Gopdneſsz or, that by 2 
e ſuperior Senſe, which I call a Moral on, 
« we approve the Actions of others, and 
« perceive them to be their Perfection and 
« Dignity, and are determin'd to love the I 
« Agent; a like Perception we have in fe. 
te flecting on ſuch Actions of our own, with. 
te out any View of natural Advantage from 


by 
cc them.“ ; 
| fron 
II. IT may perhaps alſo ap Sg Tha aer 
ce the Affection, Dejire, or Intention, which my 
« gains Approbation to the Actions flowing finds 
« from it, is not an Intention to obtain even E 
« this ſenſible Pleaſure ; much leſs the future lin 
« Rewards from Sanctions of Laws, or any 05 
other natural Good, which may be the Perce 
« Conſequence of the virtuous Action; but Klit. 
« an intirely different Principle of Action Feld, 
« from Self-Love, or Deſire of privat nde, 
c Good.“ a NC} 
for bot 
and we 
Or love 
8 — — 0-4; w. 
Is, than 
Wile 1 

Trade, 
ments 2 

lunge, 
eng, | 
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7 | Sect. I. 
SECT. I —_—_ 


0f the Moral Senſe by aphich ave per- 
ive Virtue and Vice, and approve 
or diſapprove them in others. 


| HAT the Perceptions of moral pigrene 


Good and Evil, are perfectly different 14ea: of 


from thoſe of natural Good or Advantage, . _ 


aer one muſt convince himſelf, by reflect- Good. 

Ci nz upon the different Manner in which he 

ng bos himſelf affected when theſe Objects 

den i occur to him. Had we no Senſe of Good 

ure il vittinct from the Advantage or Intereſt 

any ang from the external Senſes, and the 

the Perceptions of Beauty and Harmony ; the 

but &nftions and Affections toward a fruitful 

8 Heli, or commodious Habitation, would be 

wate 


much the ſame with what we have toward 
a generous Friend, or any noble Character; 
for both are or may be advantageous to us: 
And we ſhould no more admire any Action, 
love any Perion in a diſtant Country, or 
dre, whoſe Influence could not extend to 
s, than we love the Mountains of PERU, 
while we are unconcern'd in the Spaniſh 
Lade. We ſhould have the ſame Senti- 
ments and Affe ctions toward inani mate 
lunge, which we have toward rational 
bels, which yet every one knows to be 


0 T| falſe. 
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Set. 1. falſe. Upon Compariſon, we ſay, « Why 

yd « ſhould we appr ove or love inanimate 
& Beings? They have no Intention of Gand 
ce to us, or to any other Perſon ; their Nature 
e makes them fit for our Uſes, which they 
cc neither know nor ſtudy to ſerve, But it 
« is not ſo with rational Agents: they 
« ſtudy the Intereſt, and deſire the Happine|; 
ce of other Beings with whom they con- 
« yeric.” 


= - | | of n 
| Wx are all then conſcious of the Diffe- And 
| rence between that Approbation or Perception WM tins 
F of moral Excellence, which Benevolence ex. WY tic 1 
i Cites toward the Perſon in whom we obſerve WM i117 
i it, and that Opinion of natural Goodneſs, P- 
which only raiſes Defire of Poſſeſſion toward dhe 
| the good Object. Now © what ſhould make | 
te this Difference, if all Approbation, o WW TI 
« Senſe of Good be from Proſpect of Advan- ¶ tem o 
« age? Do not inanimate Objects promote ¶ ech b 
& our Advantage as well as benevolent Per- Wutira/ 
1 « ſons, who do us Offices of Kindneſs and ire, 
| te Friendſhip? ſhould we not then have tix Wn A 
te fame endearing Approbation of both ? o: WW": 7/4 
« only the ſame cold Opinion of Advantq:¶¶ aber, 
© in both?” The Reaſon why it is not 10,8": Fall 
muſt be this, That we have a diſtindſ ade 
« Perception of Beauty or Excellence in ti utimei 
« kind Affections of rational Agents; whenci®ry, C 
e we aredetermin'd to admire and love fucys: 2/; 
« Characters and Perſons,” 


- Surd 


om two Men, one of whom ſerves us 
or Good- will toward us; the other from 
Views of Self-Intereſt, or by Conſtrains: 
both are in this Caſe equally beneficial of 
dantageous to us, and yet we ſhall have 
quite different Sentiments of them. We 
nuſt then certainly have other Perceptions 
of moral Actions, than thoſe of Advantage: 


Fe- ud that Power of receiving theſe Percep- 
on tons may be call'd a Morar SENSE, fince 
ex- e Definition agrees to it, viz. a Determi- 
rve n of the Mind, to receive any Idea from 
1ſt, WY {i Preſence of an Object which occurs to us, 
ard WY independent on our Will *, 

ake | 

of WM 1415s perhaps will be equally evident 
an- fem our Ideas of Evil, done to us defign- 
note Meth by a rational Agent. Our Senſes of 
Per- uhr Good and Evil would make us re- 
and ie, with equal Serenity and Compoſure, 
e the Aault, a Buffet, an Afront from a 
br er, a Cheat from a Partner, or 
nge bee, as we would an equal Damage from 
ot fo," Fall of a Beam, a Tile, or a Tempeſt ; 
tint" we ſhould have the ſame Affections and 
in them riments on both Occaſions. Villainy, Trea- 
hence 


try, Cruelty, would be as meekly reſented 
b Blaſt, or Milde, 


oO 


or an overflowing 


— —_— — 


* Seo the Preface, Page 6. 
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ö Sect. 1. 
e SUPPOSE we reap the ſame Advantage. 
d 


tom an ultimate Defire of our Happineſs, ſelves. 


In Action: 
done to our- 


6f Rull, 
Moral aud 
Natural. 


4 
| 


toward 
others. 


To” & 


Sect. 1. Stream. But I fanſy every one 18 very dif. 


warw ferently affected on thefe Occaſions, tho 


\ tempt. And, on the other hand, the Inter 


In Actions 
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there may be equal natural Evil in bot, 
Nay, Actions no way detrimental may occa- 
ſion the ſtrongeſt Anger and Indignation, if 
they evidence only impotent Hatred or Con- 


vention of moral Ideas may prevent our Ca. 
demnation of the Agent, or bad moral Appre. 
henſion of that Action, which cauſes to us! 
the greateſt natural Evil. Thus the Opinion 
of Juſtice in any Sentence, will prevent al 
Ideas of moral Evil in the Execution, of 
Hatred toward the Magi/ſirate, who is thel 
immediate Cauſe of our greateſt Suffering; 


prove 
| rad! 
II. In our Sentiments of Actions which one 
affect ourſelves, there is indeed a Mixtu Cl 
of the Ideas of natural and moral G How 
which require ſome Attention ro ſeparat{i ditan 
them. But when we reflect upon the Action Aion 
which affect other Perſons only, we mi nd lo 
obſerve the moral Ideas unmix'd with tholg (umpa; 
of natural Good or Evil. For let it be he en tt 
obſerv'd, that thoſe Senſes by which we peri ges, 
ceive Pleaſure in natural Objects, when tn} / 
they are conſtitured Advantageous, cou J 
never raiſe in us any Deſire of publick C Conten 
but only of what was good to ourleIvMnhich 
in particular. Nor could they ever mah; 


us approve an Action merely becauſe of 
promoting the Happineſs of others. 4 
yet, as ſoon as any Action is repreſented tol 


| 22 
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«flowing from Love, Humanity, Gratitude, Sect. 1. 
Compaſſion, a Study of the Good of others,. 
ind an ultimate Deſire of their Happineſs, 
cho it were in the moſt diſtant Part of the 
World, or in ſome paſt Age, we feel Joy 
within us, admire the lovely Action, and 
praiſe its Author. And on the contrary, 
ery Action repreſented as flowing from 
[|-will, Defire of the Miſery of others 
without View to any prevalent Good to the 
Publick, or Ingratitude, raiſes Abhorrence 
ind Averſion, 


Ir is true indeed, that the Actions we ap- 
proye in others, are generally imagin'd to 
tend to the natural Good of Mankind, or of 
ſome Parts of it. But whence this /ecret 
(lain between each Perſon and Mankind? 
How is my Intereſt connected with the moſt 
titant Parts of it? And yet I muſt admire 
Actions which ſhew Good-will toward them 
ind love the Author. Whence this Lins. 
lmpaſion, Indignation and Hatred toward 
wen feign d Characters, in the moſt diſtant 
iges, and Nations, according as they appear 
bind, jaithful, compaſſionate, or of the op- 
ite Diſpaſitions, toward their imaginary 
Lntemporaries? If there is no moral Senſe 
mich makes benevolent Actions appear 
brautiful; if all Approbation be from the 


ſe 7 e of the Approver, 


ted tol 


I 2 What's 


i 
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2 What's Hzcvna #9 us, or ue to Hreunats 


Moral HI. Some refin'd Explainers of S Lore 
from Inte- may tell us, That we approve. or condemn 
ref. «© Charatters, according as we apprehend | 
e wethould have been ſupported, or injurd 
Ay them, had we hv'd in their Days“ 
But how obvious is the Anſwer, if we only 
obferve, that had we no Senfe of moral Good 
in Humanity, Mercy, Faithfulneſs, why 
ſhould not Se Lobe, and our Senſe of ns. 
tural Good engage us always to the viforiou, | 
Side, and make us admire and love the ſuc- 
ceſsful Tyrant, or Traitor? Why do not wel 
love Six ox or PYRRHUS, in the /Eneid? for, 
had we been GREEKks, theſe two would 
have been very advantageous Character. 
Why are we affected with the Fortunes of 
PRIAMUsS, POLITEs, CHOROEBUs or! 
ANEAs? Would not the Parfmony of 1 
Miter be as advantageous to his Heir, as the 
Generoſity of a worthy Man is to his Friend?f 
And cannot we as eaſily imagine ourſelves 
Heirs to Miſers, as the Favourites of Heroes! 
Why don't we then approve both alike? 
It is plain we have ſome /ecret Senſe which 
determines our Approbation without regard 
to Self- Intereſt; otherwiſe we ſhould alway 
favour the fortunate Side without regard ti 


— 


—— ——_— 
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| Virtues 
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that Party. a k 1 
SyuPPOSE any great Deſtruction occa- 


e 
r fon'd by mere Accident, without any De- 
d | 


gn, or Negligence of the Perſon who ca- 
fally was the Author of it: This Action 
might have been as diſaduantagedus to us 
s deſign d Crueity, or Malicr; but who 
will fay he has the fame Idea of both Ac- 
tons, or Sentiments of the Agents? Thus 
lo an eaſy, indolent Simplicity, which ex- 
poſes a Man of Wealth as a Prey to others, 
may be as advantageous a Diſpoſition as the 
moſt prudent Generoſity, to thoſe he converſes 
with; and yet our Sentiments of this latter 
Temper are far nobler than of the former. 
Whence then this Difference?” 


for, 
ld | 
ters, 
s ot] 
8 or! 
of 


8 the 


end?“ 


which perhaps is not far from Matter of 
Fact, to try if we cannot approve even 4% 
utvantageous Actions, and perceive moral 


ve NR * 
- bond in them. A few ingenious Artryans, 
"Ved perſecuted in their own Country, flee to ours 
"hich bor Protection; they inſtruct us in Manu- 


{atures which ſupport. Millions of Poor, 
ncreaſe the Wealth of almoſt every Perſon 
n the State, and make us formidable to our 
Neighbours. In a Nation not far diſtant from 
is, ſome reſolute Burgomaſters, full of Love 
b their Country, and Compaſſion toward 
lr Fellow. Citizens, oppreſs d in Body and 

I 3 Soul 


regale 
Wavy 
ard te 


— 


Virtuty 


AxD farther, Let us make a Suppoſition, 
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Virtue, and ſuppoſe ourſelves engaged with Sect. 1. 
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dect. 1. Soul by a Tyrant and Inguifition, with in. 


WES 


againſt the Tyrant, and form an induftricy 
 Republick, which rivals us in Trade, and 
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defatigable Diligence, publick Spirit, ang 
Courage, ſupport a tedious perilous War 


almoſt in Power. All che World ſees whether 
the former or the latter have been more ad. 
vantageous to us: and yet let every Man 


conſult his own Breaſt, which of the two All 
Characters he has the moſt agreeable Idea of? the 
whether of the u/eful Refugee, or the public Wl ind 
ſpirited Burgomaſter, by whoſe Love to his 0 
own Country, we have often ſuffer d in our h 
Tnterefis? And I am confident he will find ſome of | 
other Foundation of Eiteem than Advantage, ent 
and will ſee a juſt Reaſon, why the Memory 

of our Artiſans is ſo obſcure among us, and 5 
yet that of our Rzvals is immortal. fom 

hid 
Self Love IV. Some Morali/is, who will rather twilt Noth 
_— of Self-Love into a thouſand Shapes, than alloy W or 
Approba- any other Principle of Approbation than I WI : 
ion. 7ereſt, may tell us, That whatever profi tion; 
e one Part without Detriment to another, WW loſt 

<« profits the Whole, and then ſome ſmal I then 

« Share will.redound to each Individual elle 

« that thoſe Actions which tend to the Cui Je. 

of the Whele, if univerſally perform, zccor 

« would moſt effectually ſecure to each ud: 

e dividual his own Happineſs ; and that co but i 

« ſequently, we may approve ſuch Action nt 


« from the Opinion of their tending uli 


« mately to our own Advantage.” W 
b 
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We need not trouble theſe Gentlemen to 
ſew by their nice Train of Conſequences, 
and Influences of Actions by way of Prece- 
dent in particular Inſtances, that we in this 
Age reap any Advantage from OREsTEs's 
killing the rreacherous RGVYSTHũês, or 
from the Actions of CopRus or DE cvs. 
Allow their Reaſonings to be perfectly good, 
they only prove, that after long Reflection 
and Reaſoning, we may find out ſome Ground 
to judge certain Actions advantageous to us, 
which every Man admires as ſoon as he hears 
of them; and that too under a quite diffe- 
ent Conception. 


SHOULD any of our Travellers find 
ſome old Grecian Treaſure, the Miſer who 
hid it, certainly perform'd an Action more 
o the Traveller's Advantage, than CoD Rs 
or OREST ES; for he muſt have but 
2 ſmall Share of Benefit from their Ac- 
tions, whole Influence is ſo diſpers'd, and 
loſt in various Ages and Nations : Surely 
then this Miſer muſt appear to the Tra- 
eller a prodigious Hero in Virtue! For 
Jelf-Intereſt will recommend Men to us only 
according to the Good they do to our Selves, 
and not give us high Ideas of publick Good, 
but in proportion to our Share of it. But 
nuſt a Man have the Reflection of C Mu- 
BERLAND or PUFENDOREF, to admire 
bencroſity, Faith, Humanity, Gratitude ? 

I 4 Or 


1 19 
Sect. I. 
WON 
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Sect. 1, Or reaſon ſo nicely to apprehend the ul 8 
WY in Cruelty, Treachery, Ingratitude? Dona WM ; 
the former excite our Admiration, and Lon MA 

and Study of Imitation, where-ever we ſe 50 

them, almoſt at firſt View, without = 

ſuch Reflection, and the latter, our Cy. 2 

tempt, and Abborrence? Unhappy would ; i, 

be for Mankind, if a Senſe of Virtue was nat 

as narrow an Extent, as a Capacity for ſuch ve 
Metaphyficks, dan Re 

Our Moral V. THIS moral Senſe, either of our om | 
Senſe can. Actions, or of thoſe of others, has this in N our 
brizd., common W ith our other Senſes, that hoy. N 
ever our Deſire of Virtue may be counter. adv 
balanc'd by Intereſt, our Sentiment or Per- {ill 
ception of its Beauty cannot; as it certainly WW Aff 

might be, if the only Ground of our Ap. 475 
probation were Views of Advantage. La don 

us conſider this both as to our own Actions, J 

and thoſe of others. Frie 

| Und: 

In judging A CovtTous Man ſhall diſlike any We | 
of our own Branch of Trade, how uſeful ſoever it may WM more 
allen, pe to the Publick, if there is no Gain for nd : 
himſelf in it; here is an Averſion from preva 
Intereſt. Propoſe a ſufficient Premium, andi note 

he ſhall be the firſt who ſets about ib Revo 

with full Satisfaction in his own Conduct. lnex| 

Now is it the ſame way with our Seze bade. 

of moral Actions? Should any one advile Wi prove 
us to wrong a Minor, or Orphan, or to 008 the 


an ungrateſul Action, toward a Benefatr 4 
wel 


— — — 
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ve at firſt View abhor it: Aſſure us thatSe&; x2 
1 will be very advantageous to us, Propoſe wyw 
yen a Reward ;z our Senſe of the Action is 
not alter d. It is true, theſe Motives may 
make us undertake it; but they have no 
more Influence upon us to make us approve 
it, than a Phyſician's Advice has to make a 
nauſeous Potion pleafant to the Tafte, when 
we perhaps force ourſelves to take it for che 
Recovery of Health, 


Hap we no Notion of Actions, beſide 
cur Opinion of their Advantage or Difad- 
vantage, could we ever chooſe an Action as 
alvantageous, which we are conſcious is 
fill ev? as it too often happens in human 
Affairs. Where would be the need of ſuch 
g Bribes to prevail with Men to aban- 
don the Intereſts of a ruin'd Party, or of 
Ttures to force out the Secrets of their 
Friends? Is it ſo hard to convince Mens 
Underſtandings, if that be the only Faculty 
we have to do with, that ic is probably 
more advantageous to ſecure preſent Gain, 
nd avoid preſent Evils, by joining with the 
prevalent Party, than to wait for the re- 
mote Poſſibility of future Good, upon a 
&evolution often improbable, and ſometimes 
expected? And when Men are over- per- 
Inded by Advantage, do they always ap- 
prove their own Conduct? Nay, how often 
5 their remaining Life odious, and ſhame- 
ul, in their own Senſe of it, as well * 

that 
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Sect! 1. that of others, to whom the baſe Ai) 
as profitable? | 92 Hes 


Ix any one becomes fatisfy'd with his own 
Conduct in ſuch a Caſe, upon what Ground 

| is it? How does he pleaſe himſelf, or vindi- 
'* | cate his Actions to others? Never by reflect 
; ing upon his private Advantage, or alledging 
[ this to others as a Vindication ; but by gra- 
4 dually warping into the moral Principles of | 
„ his new Party ; for no Party is without them, 
| And thus Men become pleas'd with their 
'N Actions under ſome Appearance of moral 


| Good, diſtinct from Advantage. 1 
1 | n | e 
| ou Moral It may perhaps be alledg'd, cc That in 66 
[ 2 e thoſe Actions of our own which we call WM © © 
4 Belgien. good, there is this conſtant Advantage, . 0 
11 « ſuperior to all others, which is the Ground bc 
F$ “ of our Approbation, and the Motive o WM © * 
1 « them from Se Love, vis. That we It We 
A te ſuppoſe the DE 1T Y will reward them,” In th 
YN This will be more fully confider'd “ here. irt. 
4 after: At preſent it is enough to obſerve, il 
4 that many have high Notions of Honour, Will wor 
bu Faith, Generoſity, Fuftice, who have ſcarce Wi ' of 
4 any Opinions about the DEI T V, or ary Wl 
*h Thoughts of future Rewards; and abhor | Life 
; any thing which is freacherous, cruel, or Mom 
. unjuft, without any regard to future Puniſ- 0 
1 ments. = 
need | w_ 


— — 


* See Sed. ii. Art. 7. 


BUT 
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ByT farther, tho' theſe Rewards and Sect. 1. 
Puniſhments, may make my own Actions 
appear advantageous to me, yet they would 
never make me approve, and love another 
Perſon for the like Actions, whoſe Merit 
would not be imputed to me. Thoſe: Ac- 
ions are ad vantageous indeed to the Agent; 
hut his Advantage is not my Advantage : 
1nd Self - Love could never recommend 
to me Actions as advantageous to others, 
* make me like the Authors of them on 
that account. r. A Ty 


Ty1s is the ſecond thing to be con- ow Moral 
ider'd, © Whether our Senſe of the moral Senſe of 
4 Good or Evil in the Actions of others, 2 
can be overbalanc'd, or brib'd by Views others, not 
of Intereſt.” Now I may indeed eafily tha 
be capable of wiſhing, that another would 
do an Action I abhor as morally evil, if 
it were very advantageous to me: Intereſt 
n that Caſe may overbalance my Deſire of 
/irtue in another: But no Intereſt to my- 
/if, will make me approve an Action as 
morally good, which without that Inte- 
rſt to myſelf, would have appear'd mo- 
ly evil; if upon computing its whole 
Effects, it appears to produce as great a 
Moment of Good in the Whole, when ic 
5 not beneficial to me, as it did before, when 
It was, In our Senſe of moral Good or 
Loa, our own private Advantage or Loſs 


18 


Sect. 2. is of no more moment, than the Advantage 4 
or Loss of a third Perſon, to make ;; Pra 
Action appear Goed or Evil. This Seng by 
therefore cannot be over · balanc d by Inter: Ven 
How ridiculous an Attempt would it ye Will . 
to engage a Man by Rewards or Threa. „ 7, 
* nings into a good Opinion of an Aion, Nee 
| which was contrary to his moral Noting? 10 4, 
| We may procure Diſſimulation by ſuch BW ber. 
1 means, and that is all. * an could 
| | . ads No 
J Not occa- VI. A LATE witty Author * 'fays, ik 
1 — ty „ That the Leaders of Mankind do not not pt 
1 e really admire ſuch Actions as thoſe © uri 
a „ REGULUs, or D Ius, but only ob- tem 
ij « ſerve, that Men of ſuch Diſpoſitions at un! 
I , very uſeful for the Defence of any Statt; ii: be 
1 and therefore by Panegyricks, and St, pu. 
1 ec tues, they encourage ſuch rs in them, 
} | « others, as the moſt 7ra87able and uſeful." ©: 1 
|: Here firſt let us conſider, If a Traitor, who excite 
df would ſell his own Country to us, may nol buie, 
W often be as advantageous to us, as an Heri tht t! 
1 who defends us: And yet we can lose w pe 
the Treaſon, and hate the Traitor. W v3: . 
I: can at the ſame time praiſe a ga/lant Enemy i: lea 
0 who is very pernicious to us. Is ther ancer! 
nothing in all this but an Opinion of Adu 
N tage? Þu7 
1 — — — 
* gte ti 


See the Fable of the Bees, Page 34, 36. 3d. Edition. N 
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pre They will do the Actions which 
they obſerve to be praiſed —— Praiſe, with 
Men who have no other Idea of God but 
Mlntereſt, is the Opinion which a Nation 
Party have of a Man as uſeful to them 
txguLuUs, orCATo, or Dorus, had 
Advantage by the Actions which profited, 
heir Country, and therefore they themſelves 
could not admire them, however the Perſons. 
morcap'd the Advantage might praiſe ſuch. 
tions. — REGuLUs or CATo could 
au poſſibly praiſe or love another Hero for 
f virtuous Action; for this would not gain 
them the Advantage of Honour; and their 
ann Actions they muſt have look d upon as 
the hard Terms on which Honour was to 
e purchas'd, without any thing amiable in 
hem, which they could contemplate or re- 
{& upon with Pleaſure. Nay, what ſhould 
acite a CATo or a Deus to deſire 
raiſe, if 1t is only the cold Opinion of others 
that they were uſeful to the State, without 
uy Perception of Excellence in ſuch Con- 
wt? — Now how unlike is this to what 
le leaſt Obſervation would teach a Man 
wncerning ſuch Characters? 


bur ſays * he, « Theſe wondrous cun- 
ning Governors made Men believe, by 
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IE” N 


te tue lame Author in the tame Place. 
« their 
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40 Alx, upon this Scheme what could Sect. I, 
\ Statue or Panegyrick effect? —— Men love 
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An Inquiry concerning 
their Statues and Panegyricks, that ther, 
was publick Spirit, and that this was in it. 
ſelf excellent; and hence Men are led 90 
« admire it in others, and to imitate it in 


ce themſelves, forgetting the Purſuit of the: WM tt / 
« own Advantage. So ealy a matter ji M 
ſeems to him, to quit judging of others by Mir: 
what we feel in ourſelves ! — for a Perſon WR 
who is wholly /elf/h, to imagine others to ich 
be publick-ſpirited ! —— for one who h be! 
no Ideas of Good but in his own Advantage, a 
to be led by the Perſuaſions of others, intoà yr 
Conception of Goodneſs in what is avowedh doe. 
detrimental to himſelf, and profitable t / 
others; nay, fo intirely, as not to approve donde 
the Action thorowly, but ſo far as he 2 fall 
conſcious that it proceeded froma dine el bourl 
Study of the Good of others! Yer thigh tic ſul 
it ſeems Statues and Penegyricks can ac + cond 
compliſh ! ace 
| facile 
Nil intra eft oleam, nil extra eft in na ¶ Mant 
duri * q or 
Wat he 


Ir is an eaſy matter for Men to aſſert an ¶ ding 
thing in Words; but our own Hearts muff e wv! 
decide the Matter, Whether ſome mr 5 
« Actions do not at firſt View appear nk uli 
« ge even to thoſe who are unconcern inert 


« jn their Influence? Whether we do 1 AY 
ae. 


— 


* Hor. Ep. 1. Lib. 2. v. 31. 
; & fiacer 


» 
- . 


i 
e- 
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cure Honour to him only, without any 


Advantage to ourſelves?” It is true, that 
he Actions which we approve, are uſeful 


1 ll {Mankind ; but not always to the Appro- 
. would perhaps be uſeful to the 
dee, that all Men agreed in performing 


ich Actions ; and then every one would 
ve his Share of the Advantage: But this 
aly proves, that Reaſon and calm Reflection 
nzy recommend to us, from Self-Intereſt, 
hoſe Actions, which ar firſt View our moral 
lee determines us to admire, without 
mhdering this Intereſt. Nay, our Senſe 
hall operate even where the Advantage 
pourſelves does not hold, We can approve 
le Juſtice of a Sentence againſt ourſelves: 
condemn'd Traitor may approve the Vi- 
dance of a CICERO in diſcovering Con- 
pacies, tho* it had been for the Traitor's 
\drantage, that there never had been in the 
World any Men of ſuch Sagacity. To fay 
lat be may ſtill approve ſuch Conduct as 
ding to the publich' Good, is a Jeſt from 
ine whoſe only Idea of Good is Self-Tnte- 
duch a Perſon has no Approbation of 
whck Spirit, nor Deſire of public Good, 
her than it tends to his own Advantage, 


1 it does not at all in the preſent 
ae, 


nuch 


VII. Ir 
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« ſincerely approve and love a generous kind Sec. 1. 
Friend, or Patriot, whoſe Actions pro- 
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Sec; 1. VII. Is what is faid makes it appe,; 
Ls that ve have ſome: other amiable. Idea 9 
6 Actions than that of advantageous to or. 
cation, &cc. ſelves, we may conclude, © Thar this Per- 

e ception of moral Good is not deriv'd from 
5 * Education, Example, or Stud“ 
Theſe give us no new Ideas: They might 
make us ſee private Advantage in Action 
whoſe Uſefulneſs did not at firft apperr ; 
or give us Opinions of ſome Tendency oi 
Actions to our Derriment, by ſome nice Dt 
5 ductions of Reaſon, or by a raſn Prejudice 
| when upon the firſt View of the Action we 


| 1 ſhould have obſerv'd no ſuch thing: buf 
Y they never could have made us apprehen 
. Actions as amiable or odious, without af 


5 Conſideration of our own Advantage. 


4 VIII. Ir remains then, That as ch 
1 « AUTHOR of Nature has determin d uf 
$ « to receive, by our external Senſes, pleal 
ſant or diſagreeable Ideas of Objects, ac 


c 


A 


« cording as they are uſeful or hurtful 


o 
3 
© 2 0 . 8 
br * our Bodys; and to receive from unforll 
8 

| 

| 


A 


« Objects the Pleaſures of Beauty and Ha | 
4 mony, to excite us tothe Purſuit of Knowl 
« ledge, and to reward us for it; or to 
« an Argument to us of his Googneſs, as t bons 
« Uniformity itſelf proves his Bxilnd ne 
4 | « whether we had a Senſe of Beauty i 155 
1 « Uniformity or not; in the ſame mann * 
q « he has given us a MoRAL SENS 7 7 

Ituou 


6c 
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« only intending the Good of others, we 
a undeſignedly promote our own greateſt 
6 prival e Good.” 


S-nſe, more than the other Senſes, ſuppoles 


termmnation of our Minds to receive the ſimple 
; Ideas of Approbation or Condemnation, from 
Alias ab ſerv d, antecedent to any Opinions 
if Advantage or Lofs to redound to our ſelves 
frm them; even as we are pleas'd with a 
regular Form, or an harmonious Compoſition, 
without having any Knowledge of Mathe- 
naticks, or ſeeing any Advantage in that 
Form or Compoſition, different from the 
mmediate Pleaſure. 


Tu Ar we may diſcern more diſtinctly 
ſhe Difference between moral Perceptions 
and others, let us conſider, when we taſte 
pleaſant Fruit, we are conſcious of Plea- 
lire; when another taſtes it, we only con- 
dude or form an Opinion that he enjoys 
leaſure; and, abſtracting from ſome pre- 
ous Good-WlI or Anger, his enjoying this 
Haſure is to us a Matter wholly indifferent, 
ung no new Sentiment or Affection. 
hu when we are under the Influence of a 
'ruous Temper, and thereby engaged in 

— i virtuous 


« to direct our Actions, and to give us ſtill Sec. 1. 
« nbler Pleaſures : ſo that while we are 
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We are not to imagine, that this moral , - 


does not 
any innate 1, deas, Knowledge, or practical infer 2. 
Propoſition : We mean by it only 2 De- © os of 


tions. 


9 
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Sect. 1. virtuous Actions, we are not always conſci- 
oss of any Pleaſure, nor are we only purſu- 
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ing private Pleaſures, as will appear hereaf. 
ter: 'tis only by reflex Acts upon our Tem- 
per and Conduct that we enjoy the Delights 
of Virtue, When alſo wejudge the Temper 
of another to be virtuous, we do not neceſſa. 
rily imagine him Zhen to enjoy Pleaſure, tho 
we know Reflection will give it to him: And 
farther, our Apprehenfion of his virtuous 
Temper raiſes Sentiments of Approbation, 
Efteem or Admiration, and the Affection of 
Good-will toward him. The Quality ap- 
proved by our moral Senſe is conceived to 
reſide in the Perſon approved, and to be a 
Perfection and Dignity in him: Approbation 
of another's Virtue is not conceived as making 
the Approver happy, or virtuous, or worthy, 
tho' tis attended with ſome ſmall Pleaſure. 
Virtue is then called amzable or lovely, from 
its raiſing Good-7v1/ or Love in Spectators to- 
ward the Agent ; and not from the Agent's | 
perceiving the virtuous Temper to be ad- 
vantageous to him, or defiring to obtain it 
under that View. A virtuous Temper i 
called good or beatifick, not that it is al- 
ways attended with Pleaſure in the Agent; | 
much leſs that ſome ſmall Pleaſure attends | 
the Contemplation of it in the Approver: 
but from this, that every Spectator is per- 
ſuaded that the reflex Acts of the virtuous 
Agent upon his own Temper will give him 
the higheſt Pleaſures. The admired Qu | 

By 
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lity is conceived as the Perfection of the Sec. 1. 
Agent, and ſuch a one as is diſtinct from the: 
Pleaſure either in the Agent or the Ap- 
prover; tho' tis a ſure Source of Pleaſure to 

the Agent. The Perception of the Ap- 

proyer, tho attended with Pleaſure, plainly 
repreſents ſomething quite diſtin& from this 
Pleaſure; even as the Perception of external 

Firms is attended with Pleaſure, and yet 
repreſents ſomething diſtin& from this Plea- 


ſure, This may prevent many Cavils upon 
| this Subject. 
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Fe 


— - 


Concerning the immediate Motive 1; 


n 9 


q virtuous Actions. 
4 3 HE Matives of human Actions, or 

ba their immediate Cauſes, would be 
. beſt underſtood after confidering the Pgſſom 
5 and Affections; but here we ſhall only con- 0 
F ſider the Springs of the Actions which we i 
RY call virtuous, as far as it is neceſſary to ; 
8 ſettle the general Foundation of the Ms. 0 
* | ral Senſe. , 
14 

1 Afeaions, I. EVE RV Action, which we apprehend 0 
K pete as either morally good or evil, is always | 4 
MN ſuppos'd to flow from ſome Affection to. Wil . 
B ward ſenſitive Natures; and whatever we Wl * 
1 call Virtue or Vice, is either ſome ſuch A, 8 
pl fection, or ſome Action conſequent upon it, 1 
F Or it may perhaps be enough to make | 4 
1 an Action or Omiſſion, appear viticus, it | 300 
li; it argues the Want of ſuch Affection to- w 
if ward rational Agents, as we expect in Cha- 1 8 
i racters counted morally good. All the Ac- WW . | 
a tions counted religious in any Country, are 05 
. ſuppos'd, by thoſe who count them fo, to 1 
F flow from ſome Affections toward theDE1TY; — 


and whatever we call ſcial Virtue, we ſtill 


{up-| 
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agree, That external Morions, when ac- 
« company'd with no Affections toward 
« Gop or Man, or evidencing no Want of 
the exßected Affections toward either, can 
« have no moral Good. or Evil in them. 


10 


As k, for inſtance, the moſt ab/temrous 
Hermit, if Temperance of itſelf would be 
morally good, ſuppoſing it ſnew'd no Obe- 
dience toward the DEITY, made us no 


* ftter for Devotion, or the Service of Man- 
= kind, or the Search-after Truth, than Luxu- 
* 77; and he will eaſily grant, that it would 


be no moral Good, tho ſtill it might be 
naturally good or advantageous to Health: 
and mere Courage, or Contempt of Dan- 
ger, if we Conceive it to have no regard 
to the Defence of the Innocent, or repair- 
Ing of Wrongs or Self-Intereſt, would only 
entitle its Poſſeſſor to Bed/am. When ſuch 
fort of Courage is ſometimes admir'd, it 
b upon ſome ſecret Apprehenfion of a 
good Intention in the Uſe of it, or as a 
wtural Ability capable of an uſeful Appli- 
ation. Prudence, if it was only employ'd 
n promoting private Intereſt, is never 
magin'd to be a Virtue: and Juſtice, or 
oſerving a ſtrict Equality, if it has no 
regard to the Good of Mankind, the Pre- 
ervation of Rights, and ſecuring Peace, is 
i Quality properer for its ordinary Ge/ta- 
1 men, 
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ſuppoſe to flow from Affections toward our Sect. 2, 
Fellow-Creatures : for in this all ſeem to yu 
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Sect, 2. nen, a Beam and Scales, than for a ray. 
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nal Agent. So that theſe four Quality 
commonly call'd Cardinal Virtues, obtain 
that Name, becauſe they are Difpoſitions 
univerſally neceſſary to promote publick Gro 
and denote Afections toward rational Agents, 
otherwiſe there would appear no Virtue in 
them. 


II. Now, if it can be made appear, that 


Affection: 
Zerg. none of theſe Affections which we approve 7 
as virtuous, are either Self-/ove, or Defire | 
of private Intereſt; ſince all Virtue is ei. 
ther ſome ſuch Affections, or Actions conſe. | 
quent upon them; it muſt neceſſarily fol. 5 
low, That Virtue ſprings from ſome other WM '* 
Affection than Sel/-Love, or Deſire of pri. WM © 
te vate Advantage. And where Self- Intereſt 5 
* excites to the ſame Action, the Appro- 7 
« bation is given only to the diſintereſted | 4 
« Principle.” f 1 | 
rove of Tun x Affections which are of moſt Im- ” 
Compla- portance in Morals, are commonly included , 
Fence, 7%. under the Names Lo v and HaTzxro Wi © 
Difplicence, Now in diſcourſing of Love, we need not T : 


be caution'd not to include that Love be- 
tween the Sexes, which, when no other 06 
Affections accompany it, is only Deſire aof 
Pleaſure, and is never counted a Firtue. thy 
Love toward rational Agents, is ſubdivided *"" 
into Love of Complacence or Eſteem, and 
Love of Bene voſenc': And Hatred is ſubdi: 2 


vided 


Gud or Emil, ap 
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vided into Hatred of Diſplicence or Con- Sect. 2, 
tempt, and Hatred of Malice. Complacence 
denotes Approbation of any Perſon by our 
Moral Senſe; and 1s rather a Perception 
than an Affection; tho' the Affection of 
Good-will is ordinarily ſubſequent to it. 
Benevolence is the Deſire of the Happineſs of 
other. Their Oppoſites are called Di 
like and Malice. Concerning each of theſe 
ſeparately we ſhall conſider, Whether they 
« can be influencd by Motives of Self- 


« Intereſt.” 


COMPLACENCE, Eſteem, or Good- 2 
liking, at firſt View appears to be difinte- — 
refed, and fo Diſplicence or Difſike; and 
are intirely excited by ſome moral Qualitys, 
prehended to be in the 
Obes; which Qualitys the very Frame 
of our Nature determines us to approve or 
dilapprove, according to the moral Senſe 
*above explain'd. Propoſe to a Man all _ 
the Rewards in the World, or threaten all 11 
the Puniſhments, to engage him to Eſteem 1 
and Complacence toward a Perſon intirely 6 1 
umenown, or if known, apprehended to be | — 

THE 
b 


cruel, treacherous, ungrateful ; you may 


procure external Obſequiouſneſs, or good 1 


Offices, or Diſſimulation; but real Efteem 
no Price can purchaſe. And the fame is 
obvious as to Contempt, which no Motive 


oo EY 


_—_— * 3 * — 


* See Seck. i. 
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Sect, 2. nen, a Beam and Scales, than for a ratjy. 
nal Agent. So that theſe four Qualiny, 
commonly call'd Cardinal Virtues, obtain 
that Name, becauſe they are Diſpoſitions 
univerſally neceſſary to promote publick Gro 
and denote Afections toward rational Agents, 
otherwiſe there would appear no Virtue in 

them. 


Aﬀetions II. Now, if it can be made appear, that 
_ erg. none of theſe Affections which we approve 
| as virtuous, are either Self-/ove, or Defire 
3 of private Intereſt; ſince all Virtue is ei. 
ther ſome ſuch Affections, or Actions conſe- 
1.7 quent upon them; it muſt neceſſarily fol. 
low, That Virtue ſprings from ſome other 
Affection than Se Love, or Deſire of pri. | 
| e vate Advantage. And whereSelf-Intereſt 
15 * excites to the ſame Action, the Appro- 
« bation is given only to the diſintereſted } 
45 « Principle.” 


. j Love of TA = Affections which are of moſt Im- 
0 Compla- portance in Morals, are commonly included | 
— under the Names Lo vE and HATRED. | 
| Difplicence, Now in diſcourſing of Love, we need not 
5 be caution'd not to include that Love be. 
1 tween the Sexes, which, when no other 
| Affections accompany it, is only Deſire of 
Pleaſure, and is never counted a Virlut. 

Love toward rational Agents, is ſubdivide | 

into Love of Complacence or Eſteem, and | 


1 Love of Bencvolencè: And Hatred is _— | 
1 1000 8 
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vided into Hatred of Diſplicence or Con- Sect. 2. 14 
tempt, and Hatred of Malice. Complacence "x 0 
denotes Approbation of any Perſon by our 10 
Moral Senſe ; and is rather a Perception Ji 
than an Affection; tho' the Affection of 10 
Good-will is ordinarily ſubſequent to it. [| 

Benevolence is the Deſire of the Happineſs of 
other. Their Oppoſites are called Dz/- aq! 
like and Malice. Concerning each of theſe WHAT 
eparately we ſhall conſider, Whether they hl 
can be influencd by Motives of Self- 11 
« Intereſt.” | [1100 


COMPLACENCE, Efteem, or Good- 4ve in 1110 
liking, at firſt View appears to be diſinte- — y 11 
reed, and ſo Diſplicence or Diflike; and FA 
ae intirely excited by ſome moral Qualitys, | 8 
Good Evil, apprehended to be in the 1 
Objects; which Qualitys the very Frame | 
of our Nature determines us to approve or q | 
diſapprove, according to the moral Senſe 11 

above explain d. Propoſe to a Man all - .-  _ 
the Rewards in the World, or threaten all 1 
the Puniſhments, ro engage him to Eſteem 1 
and Complacence toward a Perſon intirely 1. 
unknown, or if known, apprehended to be mT 
cruel, treacherous, ungrateful ; you may it 
procure external Obſequiouſneſs, or good 
Offices, or Diflimulation ; but real Efteem 
no Price can purchaſe. And the fame is 1 
obvious as to Contempt, which no Motive 1 


LT 


—_—_— —— 
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See Sed. i. 
K 4. of 
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Sect. 2. of Advantage can prevent. On the con- 
"WY trary, repreſent a Character as generous 


Bene vo- 
lence diſ- 
intereſted. 


falſe Opinion about his Temper. 


.volence, as ſoon as we diſcern that it only 
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kind, faithful, humane, tho' in the moſ 
diſtant Parts of the World, and we cannor 
avoid Eſteem and Complacence, A Bribe 
may poflibly make us attempt to ruin ſuch 
a Man, or ſome ſtrong Motive of Advantage 
may excite us to oppoſe his Intereſt; but 
it can never make us diſapprove him, while 
we retain the ſame Opinion of his Temper 
and Intentions. Nay, when we conſult our 
own Hearts, we ſhall find, that we can 
ſcarce ever perſuade ourſelves to attempt 
any Miſchief againſt ſuch Perſons, from any 
Motive of Advantage; nor execute it with- 
out the ſtrongeſt Reluctance and Remorſe, 
until we have blinded ourſelves into a 


HI. As to the Love of Benevolence, the e 
very Name excludes Self- Intereſt. We ne- acite 
ver call that Man benevolent, who is in Wii) 2 
Fact uſeful to others, but at the ſame time Willing 
only intends his own Intereſt, without any Wii « 
ultimate Deſire of the Good of others. If Wii © 


there be any Benevolence at all, it muſt be 
diſintereſted; for the moſt uſeful Action 
imaginable loſes all Appearance of Bene- 


flowed from 8elf-Love, or Intereſt. Thus, 
never were any human Actions more ad. 
vantageous, than the Inventions of Fire, and | 
Iron; but if theſe were caſual, or if the In- | 
ventir i 


43 
4 
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tor only intended his own Intereſt in them, Sect. 2. 
dere is nothing which can be call'd benevo- Low 
in them. Where-ever then Benevolence 
; ſuppos'd, there it is imagin'd d:fintereſt- 
4, and deſign'd for the Good of others. To 
aſe Benevolence, no more is required than 
almly to conſider any ſenſitive Nature not 
icious to others. Gratitude ariſes from 
wnefits conferred from Good-will on our- 
ches, or thoſe we love; Complacence is 
i Perception of the moral Senſe. Grati- 
de includes ſome Complacence, and Com- 
ſacrnce ſtill raiſes a ſtronger Good-will 
un that we have toward indifferent Cha- 
ade, where there is no Oppoſition of 
Inereſts, 


BuT it muſt be here obſerv'd, That as self. Love 
Men have Se- Love, as well as Bene- ing with 
wence, theſe two Principles may jointlylence. 
acite a Man to the ſame Action; and then 

ey are to be conſider'd as two Forces im- 

ling the ſame Body to Motion; ſometimes 

key conſpire, ſometimes are indifferent to 

ach other, and ſometimes are in ſome de- 

e oppoſite. Thus, if a Man have ſuch 

kong Benevolence, as would have produc'd 


Gene Action without any Views of Se Inte- 
only WF”; that fuch a Man has alſo in View 
"hus, e Advantage, along with publick Good, 
ad. te Effect of his Action, does no way 
and nini the Benevolence of the Action. 


den he would not have produc'd fo much 
publick 
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fl Sect. 2. publick Good, had it not been for Proſpeq « 5 
4 WY Self-Intereſt, then the Effect of Self. Le . n 
Wk to be deducted, and his Benevolence is pra x ,; 

portion'd to the Remainder of Good, whiiil. 4 


pure Benevolence would have produc'd, Whe 

5 a Man's Benevolence is hurtful to himſcll 

1 then Sel /- Love is oppoſite to Benevilenc 

li; and the Benevolence 1s proportion'd to t 
#4 Sum of the Good produc'd, added to the Ri 
ry ſiſtance of Self-Love ſurmounted by 


5 (( 
N In moſt Caſes it is impoſſible for Men . 4 
HG know how far their Fellows are influent. ,; 
| by the one or other of theſe Principle. ,, 
*J but yet the general Truth is ſufficienM.. pr 
B certain, That this is the way in which th. . 
* Benevolence of Actions is to be computed, WW. ,; 
0 in which h 
i Benevo- IV. THERE are twoways in which (on. 1: 
P 455 may deduce Benevolence from Se j,; 
105 reel, the one ſuppoſing that © we voluntaſ 2p 
þ « bring this Affection upon ourſelves, xh con 
7 « ever we have an Opinion that it wi 
51 « be for our Intereſt to have this r. 
K « tion, either as it may be immediat may 2 
? ce pleaſant, or may afford pleaſant Rei len, | 
| « tion afterwards by our Moral Senſe, a oche 
1 « it may tend to procure ſome external N ni 
79 « ward from Gop or Man. The eg c co 
lf Scheme alledges na ſuch Power in wi. 
| raiſing Deſire or Affection of any kind nat i 
1 our Choice or Volition; but © ſuppoſes M, 
1 & Minds determined by the Frame of e in 
i «© Nature to deſire whatever is appreheng mage 
i | 


1 
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« the Means of any private Happineſs; Sect. 2. 
« and that the Obſervation of the Hap- rw 
et of other Perſons, in many Caſes is 

« made the neceſſary Occaſion of Pleaſure 

4% the Obſerver, as their Miſery is the 

« Occaſion of his Uneaſineſs: and in con- 

« fequeNCE of this Connexion, as ſoon as we 

« have obſerved it, we begin to deſire the 

« Happineſs of others as the Means of ob- 

« tzining this Happineſs to ourſelves, which 

ye expect from the Contemplation of 

« others in a happy State. They alledge it 

« to be impoſſible to deſire either the Ha 

« pineſs of another, or any Event whatſo- 

« ever, Without conceiving it as the Means 

« of ſome Happineſs or Pleaſure to our- 

« ſves; but own at the fame time, that 

« Defire is not raiſed in us directly by any 
alition, but ariſes neceſſarily upon our 
prehending any Object or Event to be 


* conducive to our Happineſs. 


TxarT the former Scheme is not juſt, The f-/ 
my appear from this general Conſidera- 0e 
ton, that “neither Benevolence nor any confured. 
other Affection or Deſire can be directly 
niſed by Volition. If they could, then 
e could be bribed into any Affection 
Matloever toward any Object, even the 
nat improper: we might raiſe Fealouſy, 
fur, Anger, Love, toward any ſort of Per- 
0s indifferently by an Hire, even as we 
"ge Men to external Actions, or to the 


Diſ- 


3 i 


— 
—— 

, nA 
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Diſſimulation of Paſſions; but this eye; 
Perſon will by his own Reflection find ; 


Sect, 2 


be impoſſible. The Proſpect. of any 4 
vantage to ariſe to us from having any 4 
fection, may indeed turn our Attention 
thoſe Qualitys in the Object, which a8 
naturally conſtituted the neceſſary Cauſa q; 
Occafions of the advantageous Affection; ani 
if we find ſuch Qualitys in the Object ff 
Affection will certainly ariſe. Thus ind 
rectly the Proſpect of Advantage may ten 
to raiſe any Affection; but if theſe Quali 
be not found or apprehended in the Obf 1 
no Volition of ours, nor Defire, will «M 


7 


raiſe any Affection in us. 


Bu T more particularly, that! Defire of ii 
Good of others, which we approve as vin 
ous, cannot be alledged to be voluntariff 
raiſed from Proſpect of any Pleaſure accu 
panying the Affection itſelf: for tis pla 
that our Benevolence is not always accon 
panied with Pleaſure; nay, tis often attend 
with Pain, when the Object is in Diſtr 
Deſire in general is rather uneaſy then ple# 
fant. Tis true, indeed, all the Paſſions a 
Affections juſtify themſelves ; while th 
continue, (as Malebranch expreſſes it) i 
generally approve our being thus affected q 
this Occaſion, as an innocent Diſpoſition, 
a juſt one, and condemn a Perſon wy 
would be otherwiſe affected on the li 
Occaſion. So the Sorrowful, the Angry, WH 


Tealol, 
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lu the Compaſſionate, approve their ſe- Sect. 2. 
al Paſſions on the apprehended Occa- WWW 
tn; but WE ſhould not therefore conclude, 
hat Sorrow, Anger, Fealouſy or Pity are 
fant, or choſen for their concomitant 
ure The Caſe is plainly thus: The 
fame of our Nature on the Occaſions which 
de theſe Paſſions, determines us to be 
hy affected, and to approve our Affec- 
4 at leaſt as innocent. Uneaſineſs gene- 
aly attends our Deſires of any kind; and 
i nat tends to fix our Attention, 
nd to continue the Defire. But the De- 
e does not terminate upon the Removal 
{ the Pain accompanying the Deſire, but 
yon ſome other Event: the concomitant 
nis what we ſeldom reflect upon, un- 
when it is very violent. Nor does 
a7 Defire or Affection terminate upon the 
falure which may accompany the Affec- 
im; much leſs is it raiſed by an Act of 
ar Will, with a View to obtain this Plea- 
ir, 


Tyr fame Reflection will ſhew, that 
do not by an Act of our Will raiſe in 
welves that Benevolence which we ap- 
W's as virtuous, with a View to obtain 
Wie Pleaſures of Self- Approbation by our 
ml Senſe, Could we raiſe Affections in 
manner, we ſhould be engaged to any 
kition by the Proſpect of an Intereſt 
equivalent 
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Sect. 2. equivalent to this of Self- Approbation, tv 
WV as Wealth or ſenſual Pleaſure, which wil 

many Tempers are more powerful; 4 
yet we univerſally own, that that Diſpoſiti 
to do good Offices to others, which is raiſe 
by theſe Motives, is not virtuous: how d 
we then imagine, that the virtuous Bend 
volence is brought upon us by a Mair 


equally ſelfſÞ? 


Bu T what will moſt effeQually conving 
us of the Truth on this Point, is Reflegid 
upon our own Hearts, whether we have n@ 
a Deſire of the Good of others, general 
without any Conſideration or Intention @ 
obtaining theſe pleaſant Reflections on of 
own Virtue : nay, often this Defire is ſtron 
eſt where we leaſt imagine Virtue, in 6 


tural Affection toward Offspring, and in Gi * 
titude to a great Benefactor; the Abſence = 
which is indeed the greateſt Vice, but =, 
Affections themſelves are not eſteemed in i 
conſiderable degree virtuous. The ſame . 
flection will alſo convince us, that theſe Dl 2 
fires or Affections are not produced by Chi 
with a View to obtain this private Good, = 
„ 

IN like manner, if no Volition of o oy 
can directly raiſe Affections from the fom 


Proſpects of Intereſt, no more can any /i 
lition raiſe them from Proſpects of eter 
Rewards, or to avoid eternal Punifome 


The former Motives differ from theſe N 


—_— 
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i by Volition, the ſame Conſideration 
d make us angry at the moſt inno- 
+ or virtuous Character, and jealous of 
; moſt faithful and affectionate, or for- 
nl for the Proſperity of a Friend; which 
«ll find to be impoſſible. The Proſpect 
4 future State, may, no doubt, have a 
ater indirect Influence, by turning our 
lation to the Qualitys in the Objects 
rally apt to raiſe the required Affec- 
n than any other Conſideration *. 


.'T1s 


_—— 


6 


On 

ſtron iTHESE ſeveral Motives of Intereſt, which, ſome alledge, 
in pi . 60 Benevolence, operate upon us in a very different 
0 „„. Proſpect of external Advantage of any kind in this 
in G i hom our Fellows, is only a Motive to the Volition of ex- 


mil Actions immediately, and not to raiſe Deſire of the Hap- 
wi of others, Now being willing to do external Actions 
wh we know do in Fact promote the Happineſs of others, with- 
gy Delire of their Happineſs, is not approved as virtuous : 
nit it were Virtue to do a beneficent Action for a Bribe of 
* 

0 E Froſpect of Rewards from the D x1 T , of future Plea- 
um the Self. Approbation of our Moral Senſe, or of any 
une attending an Affection itſelf, are only Motives to us to 
WJ: wiſh to have the Affection of Benevolence in our 
and conſequently, if our Volition could raiſe Affections in 
theſe Motives would make us will or chooſe to raiſe bene- 
ter! affections: But theſe Proſpects cannot be Motives to us 
 i#f-Love, to deſire the Happineſs of others; for, from Self- 
nt ve only deſire what we apprehend to be the Means of pri- 


zung theſe private Goods, and not the attual Happineſs of 
n for the Pleaſure of Self. Approbation, and Divine Re- 
ward;, 


«Gd, Now the having thoſe Affections is the Means of 
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cmaller from greater, ſhorter from more Sect. 2. 
hle. If Affections could be directly rai- — 


—̃ —-—-— — 8 * * 
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Set. 2. *'T 15 indeed probably true in Fact, that 
wary thoſe who are engaged by Proſpect of fu- 
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ture Rewards to do good Offices to Man- 
kind, have generally the v:riuous Bene 


wo 
lence jointly exciting them to Action; be- nl 
cauſe, as it may appear hereafter, Beney4 
lence is natural to Mankind, and till ope ] 
rates where there is no Oppoſition of 4%. ind 
parent Intereſt, or where any contrary ap- ade 
parent Intereſt is overbalanced by a greater tir 
Intereſt. Men, conſcious of this, do gene- Ac 
rally approve good Offices, to which Mo- len 
tives of a future State partly excited the (ca 
Agent. But that the Approbation is found- b. 
ed upon the Apprehenſion of a diſnteref- of. 
ed Deſire partly exciting the Agent, is plain «»!; 
from this, that not only Obedience to in 
evil Deity in doing Miſchief, or even i 4 
performing trifling Ceremonies, only from leaf 
Hope of Reward, or Proſpect of avoiding nag; 
Puniſhment, but even Obedience to a good coul 
Dz1Ty only from the ſame Motives, with boi 
out any Love or Gratitude towards him, Hep 
and with a perfect Indifference about the prov 
Happineſs or Miſery of Mankind, abſtrat by 1 
ing from this private Intereſt, would meet i this 
with no Approbation. We plainly ſee that 
= \ 
2 dle: 
wards, are not obtained or loſt according as others art haj)) 7 ay 
miſerable, but according to the Goodneſs of our Affection i but 
If therefore Affections are not directly raiſed by Volition or Chaict 
Proſpects of future Rewards, or of Self- Approbation, cannot 23 
rectly raiſe them. J pleaſ 


a 
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Change of external Circumſtances of In- Sect. 2. 
tereſt under an evil DE IT, without 
any Change in the Diſpeſition of the Agent, 

would lead him into every Cruelty and 
lnhumanity. 


levo- 
one GRATITUDE toward the DIY V is 
% indeed diſintereſted, as it will appear here 


er. This Affection therefore may ob- 
tain our Approbation, where it excites to 
Action, tho' there were no other Benevo- 


yp 
eater 


gene. ** | 

Mo- lence exciting the Agent. But this Caſe 
1 tha ſcarce occurs among Men. But where the 
ound Lanction of the Law is the only Motive 


of Action, we could expect no more Bene- 
wlence, nor no other Affection, than thoſe 
in one forced by the Law to be Cura- 


ereſt — 
plain 


to an 


en in fr to a Perſon for whom he has not the 
fron leaſt Regard. The Agent would ſo ma- 
oiding nage as to fave himſelf harmleſs if he 
| good could, but would be under no Concern 


with 
him, 
ut the 
ſtract-⸗ 
d meet 
ee that 


about the Szcce/s of his Attempts, or the 
Happineſs of the Perſon whom he ſerved, 
provided he performed the Task required 
Law; nor would any Spectator approve 
is Conduct. 


V. THe other Scheme is more plauſi- Theſecond 
ble: That Benevolence is not 1aile | by Fred. 
ay Volition upon Proſpect of Advantage; 
but that we deſire the Happineſs of others, 

8 conceiving it neceſſary to procure ſome 
pleaſant Senſations which we expect to feel 
L upon 
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Sect. 2. upon ſeeing others happy; and that for like | 
WYWVReaſon we have Averſion to their Miſery 


as any other Deſire. 
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This Connection between the Happineſ of | 
others and our Pleaſure, ſay they, is chiefly | 
felt among Friends, Parents and Children, | 
and eminently virtuous Characters. But this # 
Benevolence flows as directly from Self Love 


| . 

To ſhew that this Scheme is not true in Ml x; 
Fact, let us conſider, that if in our Benevo. n 
lence we only deſired the Happineſs of others Ml > 
as the Means of this Pleaſure to ourſelves, of 
whence is it that no Man approves the Defire WM 
of the Happineſs of others as a means of M © 
procuring Wealth or ſenſual Pleaſure to out-. 
ſelves? If a Perſon had wagered concerning lM us 
the future Happineſs of a Man of ſuch Vera- i 
city, that he would ſincerely confeſs whether ut 
he were happy or not; would this Wager. tha 


er's Deſire of the Happineſs of another, in ben 
order to win the Wager, be approved as vir le 
tuous ? If not, wherein does this Deſire diff tre: 
from the former? except that in one caſe (r: 
there is one pleaſant Senſation expected, and ig c 
in the other caſe other Senſations: For by cou; 
increaſing or diminiſhing the Sum wagerediW «po 
the Intereſt in this Caſe may be made eithef % 
greater or leſs than that in the other. MNiſer 


REFLECTING on our own Minds agait f ner. 
will beſt diſcover the Truth. Many have 


never thought upon this Connection: nor de 
we 
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ke ve ordinarily intend the obtaining of any Sect. 2. 
ry. ch Pleaſure when we do generous Offices. 
of we all often ee Delight upon ſeeing others 
fly WY tzppy, but during our Purſuit of their Hap- 
en nels we have no Intention of obtaining this 
this plight. We often feel the Pain of Com- 


ion; but were our ſole ultimate Inten- 
ton or Defire the freeing ourſelves from this 
Pain, would the Deity offer to us either 
wholly to blot out all Memory of the Perſon 
n Diſtreſs, to take away this Connection, 


le in 
evo- 


thers o that we ſhould be eaſy during the Miſery 
\ves, et our Friend on the one hand, or on the 
Yefire ¶ cher would relieve him from his Miſery, we 


ns of WM ſhould be as ready to chooſe the former way 


or- the latter; ſince either of them would free 
rning v from r Pain, which upon this Scheme 
Vera- b the /o/e End propoſed by the compaſſio- 
nether mte Perſon.— Don't we find in ourſelves 


ſager ¶ that our Deſire does not terminate upon the 
1er, in Removal of our own Pain? Were this our 
as vir le Intention, we would run away, ſhut our 
e diffet Eres, or divert our Thoughts from the mi- 
e call frable Object, as the readieſt way of remov- 
ed, and 03 our Pain: This we ſeldom do, nay, we 
For by cod about ſuch Objects, and voluntarily 
rageredp txpoſe ourſelves to this Pain, unleſs calm 


: eithet N Nefection upon our . Inability to relieve the 
Merable, countermand our Inclination, or 
ane %%% Affection, as Fear of Danger, 

Is agate ner-power it. 

ny have | 

nor da 


L 2 ' To 


We 


* 2, 
To make this yet clearer, ſuppoſe that 


Goo 
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the DEI ſhould declare to a good Man 
that he ſhould be ſuddenly annibilated, but 
at the Inſtant of his Exit it ſhould be left to 
his Choice whether his Friend, his Children 
or his Country ſhould be made happy or =y : 
ſerable for the future, when he himſelf could 
have no Senſe of either Pleaſure or Pain from 
their State. Pray would he be any more in. 
different about their State now, that he nei. 


ther hoped or feared any thing to himſelf MF « 
from it, than he was in any prior Period of e 
his Life? Nay, is it not a pretty common Ml \ 
Opinion among us, that after our Deceaſe we WM © 
know nothing of what befalls thoſe who WM U 
ſurvive us? How comes it then that we do pi 
not loſe, at the Approach of Death, all Con- 
cern for our Families, Friends, or Country? WW i 


Can there be any Inſtance given of our de- 
firing any Thing only as the Means of priuat ll © 
Fj as violently when we know that wel 

ſhall not enjoy this Good many Minutes, a3 
if we expected the Poſſeſſion of this Good 
for many Years? Is this the way we com- 


pute the Value of Annuities ? - i 0 
WT this | 

H o v the diſintereſted Deſire of che Good bis [ 
of others ſhould ſeem inconceivable, tis hard 185 
oulc 


to account: perhaps tis owing to the Au 
tempts of ſome great Men to give Definition 
of /emple Ideas. — Deſire, ſay they, is Un 


eaſneſs, or uneaſy Senſation upon the Abjent 
. 0 . 


en, f 
ni- 
old 
om 
in- 1 
nel. 
eli 
d of 4 
mon 
e we 
Who 
e do 
Con- 
ntry? 
I de- _ 


rroatt 
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if any Good, _— Whereas Deſire is as diſtin Sect. 2. 
— Uneafineſs, as Volition is from Senſa .. 
Don't they 
of our 4ering to remove Uneaſineſi? Deſire 


tion. themſelves often ſpeak 
then is different from Uneaſineſs, however a 
Senſe of Uneaſineſs accompanies it, as Exten- 
fon does the Idea of Colour, which yet is a 
very diſtinct Idea. Now wherein lies the 
Impoſſibility of defiring the Happineſs of 
another without conceiving it as the Means 
of obtaining any thing farther, even as we 
deſire our own Happineſs without farther 
View? If any alledge, that we deſire our 
own Happineſs as the Means of removing the 
Unealineſs we feel in the Abſence of Hap- 
pineſs, then at leaſt the Deſire of removing 
ur own Uneafineſs is an ultimate Defire : and 
why may we not have other ultimate Deſires? 


« Bu T can any Being be concerned about 
the Abſence of an Event which gives it no 
Neaſineſs? Perhaps ſuperior Natures de- 
ire without #neaſy Senſation, But what if 
we cannot? We may be uneaſy while a de- 
fred Event is in Suſpence, and yet not deſire 
this Event only as the Means of removin 
this Uneaſineſs: Nay, if we did not deſire the 


Dent without View to this Unea/ineſs, we 
ſhould never have brought the Uneaſineſs up- 


an ourſelves by defiring it. So likewife we 
may feel Delight upon the Exiſtence of a de- 
red Event, when yet we did not defire the 
Lyent only as the Means of obtaining this 

L'y Delight; 


i F " 50 An Inquiry concerning 
[ Sect. 2.Delight; even as we often receive Delight 
48 tom Events which we had an Averſion to. 


VI. Ir any one ſhould aſk, fince none of | 

theſe Motives of Self. Intereſt excĩtę our Be. 

. nevolence, but we are in virtuous Adiom f 
6 intending ſolely the Good of others, to what | 
. Purpoſe ſerves our moral Senſe, our Senſe of | 
| Pleaſure from the Happineſs of others? To 
* what Purpoſe ſerves the wie Order of Nature, | 
A by which Virtue is even made generally ad- 
My vantageous in this Life? To what End are 
be eternal Rewards $5 pov and revealed? 


| ; The Anſwer to theſe Queſtions was given f 
hb. partly already: all eſe Motives may make 
14 us deſire to have benevolent Affections, and 
i conſequently turn our Attention to thoſ: ; 
418 Qualities in Objects which excite them; they Wl 
16 may overbalance all apparent contrary Me. WW 
; lives, and all Temptations to Vice, But the 
14 farther, I hope it will be ſtill thought an WM * 
1B End worthy of the DE1Ty, to make the i . ” 
746 
' Virtuous happy, by a wile Conſtitution of WM je 
4k Nature, whether the Virtues were in every WW 
| | g | 1 
Action intending to obtain this Happineſs 
Cl or not. Beneficent Actions tend tothe pub- ge 
5 lick Good; it is therefore good and kind to le 
1K give all poſſible additional Moti ves to them; . 4 
23; f 
1 and to excite Men, who have ſome weak . n 
173 Degrees of good Affection, to promote the nh 
„ publick Good more vigorouſly by Motives f 
[ of Self- Intereſt; or even to excite thoſe 12 - 


who have no Virtue at all to external ＋ eint 
of 


”" —— 
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f Beneficence, and to reſtrain them from Seq, 2» 


Vice“. 34 WAVES, 
FROM 


—— 


— ny 


LET itbe alſo remembred, that every Conſideration ſug- 
ſaled in the Goſpel, as an additional Motive 0 beneficent Ac- 
tons, is not immediately to be looked upon as the proper Motive 
t1 Virtue, or what would engage our Approbation of Action: 
ing from it alone, We have the Promiſes of this Life 
u well as of the next, and yet the former alone was never 
thought 4 virtuous Principle. Some Texts are alſo brought to 
nfute this Scheme of diſintereſted Afﬀettions as the only truly 
zirtuous Principle, ſuch as 1 Corinth. Ch, XV. ver. 32. which 
injorts wo more than this, © That if there were no Reſur- 
« reffion, and conſequently Chriſt had not riſen, and therefore 
" bis Religion only an Impoſture, it had been the greateſt Folly 
" in the Apoſtle to have expoſed himſelf to Perſecution : ” Not 
that the 1 of a future Reward was the only Motive to 
nue, or that the only Affection of Mind which made the 
Anale bear Perſecution was, Hope of Reward. 


ANOTHER Text inſiſted on is, Heb. XI. ver. 6. Bus 
this only means, either * that no Man can m religious 
Ads acceptably to God, who does not believe his Exiſtence and 
" Goodneſs,” which is ſelf-evident : Or it is to be underſtood of 
" embracing the true Religion, and adhering to it under the 
" moſt ſevere Perſecutions, which we may allow no Man could 
% without Hopes of future Reward.” Now this does not 
rwe either that our ſole, or our ſtrongeſt Incitement ro wir- 
mus Actions is a Proſpect of Intereſt, nor even that any Action 
i approved, becauſe it ſprings from Hope of Reward. 


Hep. XII. ver. 2. is chiefly urged, but with leaſt Ground: 
ve have it well tranſlated, it only aſſerts, * That the Hope 
* of future Foy was one Incitement to our Saviour in enduring 
" dnfferings,” not that this was the principal Spring of his be- 
cent Actions, or that they were made amiable by ariſmg 
from it, Nay, this Joy may be underſtood metonymically, for 
it; Olject, viz. the Salvation of Mankind. Nor to mention 
mother Tranſlation long ago known to Criticks ; ſome of whom 
uk that dri, ſeldom uſed for the final Cauſe; but means 
nitead of, in this Place, as well as in Texts debated with the 
Weinians: And then this Verſe may be thus tranſlated ; 

L 4 * Who 


Wl 152 An Inquiry concerning 
| | Sea. 2. 5 85 8 N 8 Im 
48 Frou the Whole it may appear, that there Wl & 
"ki is in human Nature a diſintereſted ultima, Wi ir 
. Defire of the Happineſs of others; and that 1 
bi, our Moral Senſe determines us only to ap. Wl ill 
1 8 Actions as virtuous, which are appre. n 
1 hended to proceed partly at leaſt from fuch WM 
. Deſire. | 
4 Human VII. As to Malice, Human Nature ſeems fu 
5 Nature in- | CT | | I 
* — ſcarce capable of malicious difintereſfted Ha. Will ji 
5H ſedate Ma-tred, or a ſedate ultimate Deſire of the Miſery ben 
3 lie. of others, when we imagine them no way WM ir 
if pernicious to us, or oppoſite to our Inter: jr 
| 1 And for that Hatred which makes us oppoſe I 
. | thoſe whoſe Intereſts are oppoſite to ours, it is Wl {8 
. only the Effect of Se- Love, and not of diſn. ag 
5 tereſted Malice. A ſudden Paſſion may give d, 
15 us wrong Repreſentations of our Fellow. ud 
44 Creatures, and for a little time repreſent WW «f L 
4 them as abſolutely evil; and during this Pi 
Þ WT ll t. 
1 « Who inflead of that Foy which was ready at hand, or in cher 
AF « bis Power to have enjoyed, as he had from the Beginning, beide. 
1 « be ſubmitted to the Croſs.” Nor is there any thing to cur. 
1 fute this Tranſlation ; ſave that ſome Antithelis between our | Deſt 
1 ſuffering from Faith in a Reward, and his ſuffering in like man- on th 
18 ner, is not kept up ſo well; as if it were a neceſſary Perfeition oe 
3K in the Scriptures to abound in ſuch Antitheſes. For in this ele 
1 Tranſlation there is good Reaſoning, in ſhewing how our Saviow's Wl Fnen 
Sufferings are enhanced by his exchanging a State of Joy for them, ral 
U parallel to Philip. II. ver. 6, 7. O 
"i | them 
Fi WHO EVER would appeal to the general Strain of the Ori. Yung 
NY | ſtian Exhortations, will nd diſintereſted Love more inculcated, | 
and Motives of Gratitude more frequently ſuggeſtedithan any other * Is 


Imagi- 


— 


1 — __— 
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nagination perhaps we may give ſome Evi- Sect. 2. 
tnces of di ntereſted Malice: but as ſoon a. 
we reflect upon human Nature, and form 
yſt Conceptions, this unnatural Paſſion is 
aud, and only Self-Love remains, which 
WM ny make us, from Se/f-Intereft, oppoſe 
au Adverſarys. | 


EYE RV one at preſent rejoices in the De- 
tuction of our Pirates; and yet let us ſup- 
pole a Band of ſuch Villains caſt in upon 
ome deſolate Iſland, and that we were aſ⸗ 
ud ſome Fate would confine them there 


rel: jerpetually, fo that they ſhould diſturb il 
poſe BW Vankind no more: Now let us calmly re- 1 
it 's ta, chat theſe Perſons are capable of Know- 1 
Min. lage and Counſel, may be happy and joy- | 
give u, or may be involv'd in Miſery, Sorrow, 

low- nd Pain; that they may return to a State 


if Love, Humanity, Kindneſs, and become 
Friends, Citizens, Husbands, Parents, with 
il the ſweet Sentiments which accompany 
lieſe Relations: then let us ask ourſelves, 
men Se/f-Love, or Regard to the Safety of 
eter Men, no longer makes us defire their 
ſtruction, and when we ceaſe to look up- 
m them under the Ideas ſuggeſted by freſh 
Reſentment of Injurys done to us or our 
trends, as utterly incapable of any good 
ra! Quality; whether we would wiſh 
dem the Fate of CApMus's Army, by 
GE | unging their Swords in each others Breaſt, 
mah, WW worſe Fate by the moſt exquiſite Tor- 
tures; 


8 
» 2 = — by 2 . 1 — pt — ai, A 
_ * 2 ——ů—— — ͤ —— — — — - * — 
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Sect. 2. tures; or rather, that they ſhould recover 
ce ordinary Affections of Men, become kin; 


compaſſionate, and friendly ; contrive Laus 
Conſtitutions, Governments, Propertys; and 


| 5 form an honeſt happy Society with Mar! 7 
. r1ages, and | 81 9 
. Relations dear, and all the Charitie. p 
* Of Father, Son, and Brother? e 

2 


I fanſy the latter would be the Wiſh of even om 
| Mortal, notwithſtanding our preſent juſt Ab ;. : 
0 horrence of them from Self-Intereſt, or pull 
F lick Love, and Defire of promoting the Inf 
tereſt of our Friends who are expos d i 
their Fury. Now this plainly evidence 
that we ſcarce ever have any ſedate Malid 
againſt any Perſon, or ultimate Deſire of hi 
Miſery. Our calm III-will is only from Op 
ofition of Intereſt; or if we can cntertail 
ſedate Malice, it muſt be toward a Chara 
apprehended necearty and unalterably EA 
in a moral Senſe; ſuch as a ſudden Paſſi 
ſometimes repreſents our Enemies to us: y 
perhaps no ſuch Being occurs to us amoi 
the Works of a good DEITY. | 


| our 

other Af. VIII. Havixe offer d what may perha tat 

fechons a prove, That neither our Efteemn or Bene done 
intereſted, . . 

lence is founded on Self-Love, or Views Wi Ire, 

Intereſt; let us ſee © if ſome other Ae n; 

2 2 


* Milt, Par. Loſt. B. iv. ver. 756. 1 
« 7108 
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Myrence, ariſing from an Apprehenſion of 


grehends any Virtue in baſe Dread and 
woitude toward a powerful evil Being: 
This is indeed the meaneft Selfiſhneſs. Now 
te ame Arguments which prove Efteem to 
ol i 4 fintere/ted, will prove this honourable 
verence to be ſo too; for it plainly ariſes 
Jl im an Apprehenfion of put" Qualitys in 
te Perſon, and Love toward him, which 
ales an Abhorrence of offending him. Could 
je reverence a Being becauſe it was our In- 
rf to do ſo, a third Perſon might bribe 
i into Reverence toward a Being neither 
u, nor powerful, which every one ſees 
be a Jeſt, And this we might ſhew to be 
:mmon to all other Paſſions, which have 
kn reputed virtuous, 


IX. THERE is one Objection againſt di, 
xereed Good-Will, which occurs from con- 
ering, * That nothing ſo effectually ex- 
' cites our Love toward rational Agents, as 
' their Beneficence, and eſpecially toward 
' ourſelves; whence we are led to imagine, 
' that our Love of Perſons, as well as irra- 


W /:ere/?.”” But ler us here examine ourſelves 
wrenarrowly, Do we only wiſh well to the 
cent, becauſe it is our Intereſt to do ſo? 
a do we chooſe to love them, becauſe our 
« fioßh Love 


1 
$ 


Cneſs, Power, and Juſtice, For no body 


tonal Objects, flows intirely from Self- 
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« tions, in which Virtue may be plac'd, do gect. 2. 
« ariſe from Se Love; ſuch as Pear, or 


Objection· 


- _ P - 
— — . - 
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Sect. 2. Love is the means of procuring their Baum 
if it be fo, then we could indifferent 


heartily, as we may be brib'd to extern 
Nay, farther, is not our Good. will the Con 


procuring it? External Shew, Obſequiou 
neſs, and Diſſimulation may precede af 


ways preſuppoſes it, and will neceffari 1 


An Inquiry concerning 
1 


1 


love any Character, even to obtain the Bount 
of a third Perſon; or we could be brib 
by a third Perſon to love the greateſt Vil. 


Offices: Now this is plainly impoſibid 


ſequent of Bounty, and not the Means of 


4 


Opinion of Beneſicence; but real Love al I 


ariſe even when we expect no more, fro | 


Conſideration of paſt Benefits. 


Ox can any one ſay he only loves Hv 
Beneficent, as he does a Field or Gardi 
becauſe of its Advantage? His Love thellf 
muſt ceaſe toward one who has ruin d hin 
ſelf in kind Offices to him, when he cal 
do him no more; as we ceaſe to love all 
inanimate Object which ceaſes to be ule 
ful, unleſs a Poetical Proſopopœia animat 
it, and raiſe an imaginary Gratitude, which 
is indeed pretty common. Beneficence the 
muſt increaſe our Good-will, as it rail 


Complacence, which is till attended will * - 
ſtronger Degrees of Benevolence: and hen * c: 
we love even thoſe who are beneficent td 
others. H 

at 


[8 
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erent! are more fully ſenſible of their Value, 


Bounty ud of the Circumſtances gf the Action, 
brib which are Evidences of a generous Tem- 
Villa er in the Donor ; and from the good Opi- 
xterna8 tion we have of ourſelves, we are apt to 
offt Lok upon the Kindneſs as better employ'd, 
Con daa when it is beſtow'd on others, of 
ans ol mom perhaps we have leſs favourable Sen- 
quiouß e incnts. It is however ſufficient to remove 
de ade Objection, that Bounty from a Doner 
ove al ipprchended as morally evil, or extorted by 
eſſarii bre, or conferr'd with ſome View of 
, fron VIntereſt, will not procure real Good- 
ae nay, it may raiſe Indignation, if we 
pet Difſimulation of Love, or a Deſign 
es thang allure us into any thing diſhonourable : 
rden vicreas wiſely employ'd Bounty is always 
e the wood, and gains Love to the Author 
d bing from all who hear of it. 
ne cad 
ove a r then no Good-will toward Perſons virtue df 
e ue wes from Self-Love, or Views of Intereſt. e _ 
nimatg ind all Virtue flows from Good-will, or 
which me other Affection equally difinterefted; 
r tel it remains, „That there muſt be ſome 
rail other Affection than Self-Love, or Inte- 
1 with ret, which excites us to the Actions we 


| hence 
ent td 


g 


[ 


" call Virtuous.” 


Hap we no other w/timate Defire but 
lat of private Advantage, we muſt ima- 
gine 


8 ee 
ly the Benefits which we receive ourſelves, WW 
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Sect. 2. gine that every rational Being acts only ſo 

s own Advantage; and however we mall 
call a beneficent Being a good Being, becaufi 
it acts for ous Advantage, yet upon 4M 
Scheme we ſhould not be apt to think there i 
any beneficent Being in Nature, or a Ben 
who acts for the Good of others. Particulari 
If there is no Senſe of Excellence in public 


A Inquiry concerning 


Love, and promoting the Happineſs , 


others, whence ſhould this Perſuaſion arid 

« That the DerTy will make the Virus 
e happy?” Can we prove that it is for th 
Advantage of the De1Ty to do ſo? Thi 
I fanſy will be look'd upon as very abſurd 
by many who yet expect Mercy and Bene 
ficence in the DE IT v. And if there b 
ſuch Diſpoſitions in the DEI v, where if 
the Impoſſibility of ſome ſmall Degree of thi 
publick Love in his Creatures? And why muff 
they be ſuppos'd incapable of acting bull 


from Self- Love? 


In ſhort, without acknowledging ſon 


other Principle of Action in rational Agen 


than Self-Love, I ſee no Foundation to ex 
pect Beneficence, or Rewards from God off 
Man, farther than it is the Intereſt of thi 
Benefactor; and all Expectation of Benet 
from a Being whole Intereſts are indepen 
dent on us, muſt be perfectly ridiculous 
What ſhould engage the DEIT to 14 
ward Virtue? Virtue is commonly ſuppos d 
upon this Scheme, to be only a conſulting ou 
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fre the ſame thing is fooliſhly purſu d, in 
; nanner which will not ſo probably ſuc- 
xd, and which is contrary to the Good of 


Bein hole. But how is the DEI Tx concern'd 
artis hole, if every Agent always acts from 


ubli Love? And what Ground have we, from 
s Obe Idea of infinite Power and Art, to believe 


be DEITY is good in the Chriſtian Senſe, 
hat is, udious of the Good of his Creatures? 
haps the Miſery of his Creatures may 
give him as much Pleaſure, as their Happi- 
vj: And who can find fault, or blame ſuch 
Bing to ſtudy their Miſery? for what elſe 
hould we expect? A Manicbean evil God, 


b we prov'd, that the Happineſs of Crea- 
re was advantageous to the DEITx. 


here : Notion which Men would as readily 
of hi in into, as that of a good one, if there is 
muff Excellence in diſintereſted Love, and no 
g buß g acts but for its own Advantage; un- 


eue, viz. ſome Determination of our Na- 
rudy the Good of others; or ſome In- 
dt, antecedent to all Reaſon from Intereſt, 
wich influences us to the Love of others; even 


— 


* See S284. i. 


de moral Senſe, * above explain'd, deter- 
lines us to approve the Actions which flow 


from 
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Ha ineſs in the moſt artful Way, conſſ -Sect. 2. 
ah WY the Good of the Whole ; 


J. Havixd remov'd theſe falſe Springs 25 true 


if virtuous Actions, let us next eſtabliſh the Spring of 
Virtue. 
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Sect. 2. from this Love in ourſelves or others. Thal 
wa difiutereſted „ may appear ſtrange 10 


Natural 
Affection. 


An Inquiry concerning 


Men impreſs'd with Notions of Self- Long 
as the ſole Spring of Action, from the Pulpit] 
the Schools, the Syſtems, and Converſations 


regulated by them: but let us conſider it | 
in its ſtrongeſt and ſimpleſt Kinds; and when | 
we ſee the N of it in theſe Inſtance f 
we may eaſily diſcover its univerſal Ex. | 
tent. N 5 
AN honeſt Farmer will tell you, that he : 
ſtudies the Preſervation and Happineſs of hai 
Children, and loves them without any De-. 
fign of Good to himſelf. But ſay ſome off x 
our Philoſophers, The Happineſs of ther * 
« Children gives Parents Pleaſure, and ther f 
« Miſery gives them Pain; and therefore . 
© to obtain the former, and avoid the latter i * 
ce they ſtudy, from Se Love, the Good of ch 
their Children.“ Suppoſe ſeveral Mer4 1 
chants join'd in Partnerſhip of their hu ;,; 
Effects; one of them is employ'd abroad in . 
managing the Stock of the Company; b » 
Proſperity occaſions Gain to all, and hl ge. 
Lofles give them Pain for their Share i our 
the Loſs : Is this then the /ame Kind o ge 
Affection with that of Parents to theit 200 


Children? Is there the ſame tender, perlon: 
Regard? I fancy no Parent will fay ſo. It 
this Caſe of Merchants there is a plain Con 
junction of Intereſt ; but whence the Con 


junction of Intereſt between the FO J 


ereforel 


latter if 


00d oth 
 Mer4 
Whole 
road | 
ny; E 
and hi 


hare in 


Lind 0 
ro theil 
perſon: 
y ſo. I 


ain Con- 


he Con 
rent and 
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hungry thirſty, } E, when his Children are 
o? No; but His naturally implanted De- 
fre of their Good, and Averſion to their 
Miſery, makes him be affected wich Joy or 
orrow from their Pleaſures or Pains. This 
Defire then is antecedent to the Conjunction 
of Intereſt, and the Cauſe of it, not the 
Effect: it then muſt be diſintereſted. No, 
« ſays another Sophift, Children are Parts 
« of ourſelves, and in loving them we but 
love ourſelves in them. A very good 
Anſwer! Let us carry it as far as it will go. 
How are they Parts of ourſelves? Not as 
Lg or an Arm: We are not conſcious 
of their Senſations. ©* But their Bodys were 
« form'd from Parts of ours.“ So is a Fly, 
or a Maggot, which may breed in any diſ- 
charg d Blood or Humour: Very dear Inſects 
rely ! there muſt be ſomething elſe then 
hic makes Children Parts of ourſelves; 
ind what is this but fh Affection, which 
NaTuURE determines us to have toward 
them ? This Love makes them Parts of 
turſelves, and therefore does not flow from 
weir being ſo before. This is indeed a 
good Metaphor ; and where-ever we find a 
Determination among ſeveral rational Agents 
o nutual Love, let each Individual be look d 
Won as a Part of a great Whole, or Syſtem, 
nd concern himſelf in the publicł Good of it. 

. BuT 
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chld? Do the Child's Segſations give Plea-Sect. 2: 
fire or Pain to the Parent? Is the Parent 


Publick 


Aﬀectiens, by conſidering ſome more diſtantAttachmen 


natural. 
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Sect. 2. | 
ww Bur a later Author obſerves, * That! 


« natural Affection in Parents is weak, till 
e the Children begin to give Evidences o 


yet I could wiſh, for the Deſtruction of hid 
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« Knowledge and Afﬀetions.” Mothers (will | 
they feel it ſtrong from the very firſt: andi ' 
h 


Hypotheſis, that what he alledges was true; 
as J fanſy it is in ſome meaſure, tho we may 
find in ſome Parents an Affection toward 
Idiots. The obſerving of Underſtanding and 
Affections in Children, which make them 
appear moral Agents, can increaſe Love to4 
ward them without Proſpe& of Intereſt 
for I hope, this Increaſe of Love is not from 
Proſpect of Advantage from the Knowledss 
or Affections of Children, for whom Parent 
are ſtil! toiling, and never intend to be re# 
funded their Expences, or recompens'd folf 
their Labour, but in Caſes of extreme Ne 
ceſſity. If then the obſerving a Moral Cata 
city can be the occaſion of increafing Lo 

without Se Intereſt, even from the Fran 
of our Nature; pray, may not his be 
Foundatioaof weaker degrees of Love, wherf 
there is no preceding Tie of Parentage, an 

extend it to all Mankind? | 


XI. Ax that this is ſo in Fact, will appeM , 


If we obſerve any Neighbours, from whot 


2» 


* S:e the Fable of the Bees, Pag. 68. 3d Ed. 
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b, and with Honeſty and Kindneſs aſſiſt- 
ing each other; pray ask any Mortal, if he 


heir Intereſts are no way inconſiſtent with 
his own, than their Miſery and Ruin? 
nd you ſhall find a Bond of Benevolence far- 
ther extended than a Family and Children, 
tho" the Ties are not fo ſirong Again, 


kttled his Fortunes abroad, without any 
View of returning; and only imagine he 
ad receiv'd no Injurys from his Country: 
xk ſuch a Man, would he not rather deſire 
be Proſperity of his Country? Or could he, 
nw that his Intereſts are ſeparated from 
hat of his Nation, as readily wiſh that it 


fower? I fanſy his Anſwer would ſhew us 
Benevolence extended beyond Neighbour- 
ds cr Acquaintances. Let a Man of a 
mpos'd Temper, out of the Hurry of his 
mute Affairs, only read of the Conſtitution 
if a foreign Country, even in the 0 diſtant 
ms of the Earth, and obſerve Art, Defign, 
ada Study of publick Good in the Laws of 
lis Aſſociation; and he ſhall find his Mind 
m4 in their Favour ; he (hall be contriving 
ledifications and Amendments in their Con- 
itution, and regret any unlucky Part of it, 
Mich may be pernicious to their Intereſt; 

M 2 he 


chaps we have receiv d no good Offices, Sect. 2. 1 
bat form'd into Friendſbips, Familys, Partner 1 


yould not more deſire their Proſperity, when 


üppoſe a Perſon, for Trade, had left his 
utive Country, and with all his Kindred had 


ms laid waſte by Tyranny, or a foreign 
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Sea. 2. he ſhall bewail any Diſaſter which befall, 
cem, and accompany all their Fortunes with 
the Affections of a Friend. Now this proves 
Benevolence to be in ſome degree extended to 
all Mankind, where there 1s no interfering 
Intereſt, which from Self-Love may obſtrud 
it. And had we any Notions of rational 
Agents, capable of moral Affections, in the 
moſt diſtant Planets, our good Wiſhes would 
ſtill attend them, and we ſhould defire their 
Happineſs. And that all theſe Affections, 


whether more or leſs extenſive, are properly f 


difinterefted, not even founded on any Defire 
of that Happineſs we may expect in ſeeing 
their proſperous Condition; may appear 
from this, that they would continue even 
at the Inſtant of our Death, or intire De- 
ſtruction, as was already obſerved, Art, IV, 
of this Section. 


Nat XII. HERE we may tranſiently remark 
Love. the Foundation of what we call nation 
Love, or Love of one's native Country 
Whatever Place we have liv'd in for an 
conſiderable time, there we have moſt di- 
ſtinctly remark'd the various Aﬀettions of li- 
man Nature; we have known many ue 
Characters; we remember the Aſſoctatuuns, 
Friendſhips, Familys, natural Afections, and 
other human Sentiments: our moral Sen 
determines us to approve theſe /ovely Diſt 
poſitions, where we have moſt diſtinctiy o 
ſerv'd them; and our Benevolence concern 
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1c in the Intereſts of thoſe Perſons poſſeſs d Sect. 2. 
of them. When we come to obſerve the 
like as diſtinctly in another Country, we be- 

0 Lein to acquire a national Love toward it alſo; 
bor has our own Country any other Pre- 

Q ll ference in our Idea, unleſs it be by an Aſſo- 

al WM ciation of the pleaſant Ideas of our Youth, 

with the Buildings, Fields, and Woods where 

we receiv'd them. This may let us fee how 
Tyranny, Faction, a Neglect of Juſtice, a 
Corruption of Manners, and any thing-which 
occafions the Mifery of the Subjects, de- 

ſroys this national Love, and the dear Idea 

ofa COUNTRY. 


W ought here to obſerve, That the on- The Reaſon 


De. y Reaſon of that apparent Want of natural”? Hel. 
IV. Afection, among collateral Relations, is, that ms ds not 


theſe natural Tnclinations, in many Caſes, are — 1 
werpower'd by Self-Love, where there hap- 6h 

pens any Oppo tion of Intereſts; but where 

this does not happen, we ſhall find all Man- 


nark 
ional 


nr), kind under its Influence, tho' with different 
aug Degrees of Strength, according to the nearer 
* or more remote Relations they ſtand in to each 
of bu- 


tber; and according as the natural Affection 
af Benevolence is join'd with and ſtrengthen'd 
ow Eſteem, Gratitude, Compaſſion, or other 
und Afections; or on the contrary, wea- 


love) 
tion, 
5, ANG 


— ad by Di/piicence, Anger, or Envy. 
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SE CT. III. 


The Senſe of Virtue, and the variou 
Opinions about it, reducible to one 
general Foundation. The Man- 
ner of computing the Morality «ff 


Actions. kad u! 

| pear 

2 Vrtue J. V F ve examine all the Actions which! fee, 

ene vo- . 6 of 2 
lent. are counted amiable any- where, andi 

inquire into the Grounds upon which they = 

are approv'd, we ſhall find that in thel . er 

Opinion of the Perſon who approves them, 17 wh 

they always appear as BENEVOLENT, "hg : 

flowing from Good. will to others, anda Study ed 

of their Happineſs, whether rhe Approve 1 ö 

be one of the Perſons belov'd, or profited, or meer 

not; ſo that all thoſe kind Afections which ah * 

incline us to make others happy, and all 1 er 

Actions ſuppos d to flow from ſuch Affection 8» Sh 

appear morally good, if, while they are bene pol 


volent towards ſome Perſons, they be not fry 
nicicus to others, Nor ſhall we find ani 
thing amiable in any Action whatloeverl 
where there is no Benevolence imagin'd; no 
in any Diſpoſition, or Capacity, which is no 
ſuppos'd applicable to, and deſign d for, 6 
ne volent Purpoſes. Nay, as was before ob4 

ſery cg 


WE 
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ad &, the Actions which in Fact are ex-Sect. 3. 
cedingly uſeful, ſhall appear void of moral woe 
duty, if we know they proceeded from no 

ind Intentions towards others; and yet an 

nſucceſsful Attempt of Kindneſs, or of pro- 

going publick Good, ſhall appear as ami- 

ide as the moſt ſucceſsful, if it low'd from 

prong Benevolence. 


IL. HEncs thoſe Affections, which would Nelgion. 
kad us to do Good to our BenefaQtor, ſhall 
opear amiable, and the contrary Affections 
ous, even when our Actions cannot poſſibly 
k of any Advantage or Hurt to him, Thus 
: incere Love and Gratitude toward our Be- 
factor, a chearful Readineſs to do whatever 
ie (hall require, how burdenſom ſoever, a 
larty Inclination to comply with his Inten- 
ions, and Contentment with the State he has 
he d us in, are the ſtrongeſt Evidences of 
haevalence we can ſhew to ſuch a Perſon; 
nd therefore they muſt appear exceedingly 
male, And under theſe is included all 
le rational Devotion, or Religion toward a 
Vt1TY apprehended as good, which we 
an poſſibly perform. 


23 nd 26 - <a eng SET Gee ———¼ 2 — 
— - - — — 1 — — 
0 — 2 l —_ oa Y : — 
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3 Onan APR. 


r may here tranſiently obſerve one 
lrcumſtance in the Frame of our Nature, 
mich is wonderfully. adapted to promote 
hne valence, Viz. That as a Benefit conferr'd 


I—— 


* Sze Seck. ii. Art. 3. Par. 1. Axt. 9. Par. 2. 


M 4 neceſſarily 
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Sect. 3. neceſſarily raiſes Gratitude in the Perſon who 
WArW receives it, ſo the Expreſſions of this Grati. 


tude, even from the meaneſt of Mankind! 
are wonder fully delightful to the Benefagc,Þ 
Never were there any Mortals fo poor, lf 
inconſiderable, whole gratefu! Praiſe would 
not be ſome way delightful ; and by whom 
we would not rather chooſe to be belovd 
than hated, if their Love no way evidenc 
us to be Partners in their Vices, or concern 
in their Meanneſs. And thus the moſt 45 
ject Perſon oblig'd is capable, and inclin'd te 


make no ſmall Addition to our Happineſs bi :ccor 


his Love and Gratitude, when he is utter nut 
incapable of any other Return, and when wa »/; « 
expect none from him: Thus, from 


III. 7 
WW ence 1: 
2 
me, 1 
Rents 01 
ls 1s ſti 
te Cont 


W. to 1 


-A grateful Mind f 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 
Indebted and diſcharg'd = * 


As to external Performances of Religion 


they are no doubt very various in differenif 


1 o 


Nations and Ages; and Education may giv f 
Men Opinions, that certain Actions are plea 


ſing, and others diſpleaſing to the DEITI | r Contr: 
but then, where-ever any external Rite oi: pl 
Worſhip is approv'd, there alſo it is loch ad 
upon to proceed from Love toward the Dir intuen 
or ſome other Affection neceſſarily join'd wii 12tur 
Love, as Reverence, Repentance, or Seri nt whi 
n = WP tc / 

* Par. Loſt, B. iv. l. 55. Nat doe 
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igle of Love is the Foundation of all the 

rent moral Excellence, even in the moſt 
maſtick Rites of Worſhip which were ever 
or d. For as to Rites deſign d only to 
goeaſe a furious Being, no Mortal, I fanſy, 
grebends there is any Virtue, or Excellence 
1 them ; but that they are choſen only as 
ke diſhonourable Means of avoiding a 


xative Opinions about what is acceptable to 
te Derry, it neceſſarily follows,“ That, 
i xcordingly, Practices, and Approbation, 
muſt be various; tho' all the moral Good- 


from Love. 


Il. AGAIN, that we may fee how Bene. 


llence in ſocial Virtues, let us only ob- 
ne, That amidſt the Diverſity of Senti- 
as on this Head among various Sects, 
s ſtill allow'd to be the way of deciding 
Controverſy about any diſputed Practice, 
to inquire whether this Conduct, or 
WW": contrary, will moſt effectually promote 
public Good, The Morality is imme- 
ch adjuſted, when the natural Tendency, 
hfluence of the Action upon the aniver- 
aura Good of Mankind, is agreed upon. 


the I hole, is acknowledg'd good; and 


Caſe, 


rſs of Actions is ſtill preſum'd to flow 
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o have offended, So that the general Prin- Sect. 3. 


YRS 


er Evil, Now as there are various ſpe- 


Social 


a-nce is the Foundation of all apprehended Vie, 


at which produces more Good than Evil 


4 Flat does not, 18 counted evil. In | this 
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Sect. 3. Caſe, we no other way regard the Good of 
wyw the AZor, or that of thoſe who are thus | 

inquiring, than as they make a Part of the 
great Syſtem. 


o thei 
zot ſo 
nende 
great 
thing 7 
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Ix our late Debates about Paſjve Obe- 
dience, and the Right of Reffance in De. 
fence of Privileges, the Point diſputed | 
| among Men of Senſe was, Whether uni. 
1 « wverſal Submiſſion would probably be at- 
tc tended with greater natural Evils, than] 
| « temporary Inſurrections, when Privileges 
| « are invaded? and not, Whether what! 


Bu1 
(0 whe 
Fucat 
confide 
lie, 
nnd1ca 
(ham'd 


te tended in the Whole to the publick natural nds to 
« Good, was alſo morally good ?” And if fte, 
divine Command was alledg'd in Favour of thef ce 
Doctrine of Paſive Obedience, this would, age 
; no doubt, by its eternal Sanctions caſt the nd Cen 
| Balance of natural Good to its own Side, and t! 
determine our Election from Intereſt; and in ti 
yet our Senſe of the moral Good in Paſir! of 
Obedience, would till be founded upon ſom :t lea 
Species of Benevolence, ſuch as Gratitul tent c. 
toward the DEITY, and Su6mſſion to hi ad thu: 
Will to whom we are ſo much oblig'd. BulWition | 
I fanſy thoſe, who believe the DrIrv to Hing 
good, would not raſhly alledge ſuch a Com, wi 
mand, unleſs they alſo aſſerted, that thaſzdene: 
thing commanded did tend more to the uit the) 
N verſal Good, than the contrary, either 971 bud, Wh 
; preventing the external Eviis of Civil M icy 


or by enuring Men to Patience, or ſome i wird 


Quality which they apprehended * 2 
t 
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o their everlaſting Happineſs. And were it Sect. 3. 
or ſo, Paſſfve Obedience might be recom- wyw 
nended as an inglorious Method of eſcaping 

zgreater Miſchief, but could never have any 

ting morally amzable in it. 


BuT let us quit the Diſputesof the Learned, 
a whom, it may be alledg'd, Com and 
Flucation have a powerful Influence; and 
anfider upon what Grounds, in common 
lie, Actions are approv'd or condemn'd, 
undicated or excus'd. We are univerſally 
;ham'd to ſay an Action is 7uff, becauſe it 
Winds to my Advantage, or to the Advantage 
{the Actor: And we as ſeldom condemn a 
cent kind Action, becauſe it is not ad- 
wrtageozs to us, or to the Actor. Blame 
nd Cenſure are founded on a Tendency to 
wick Evil, or a Principle of private Ma- 
kein the Agent, or Neglect at leaſt of the 
bud of others; on Inbumanity of Temper, 
rat leaſt ſuch ffrong Selfi/hne/s as makes the 
hent careleſs of the Sufferings of others: 
nd thus we blame and cenſure when the 
on no way affects ourſelves. All the 
ming and perſuaſive Vindications of Ac- 
Ions, which may, from ſome partial evil 
lendeney, appear evil, are taken from this, 
lat they were neceſſary to ſome greater 
wi, which counterbalanc'd the Evil: * Se. 
"terity toward a few, is Compaſhon to- 
aud Multtudes — Tranfitory Puniſh- 
Ans are neceſſary for avoiding more 
% durable 
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3.* durable Evil, — Did not ſome ſuffer on 


＋＋ſuch Occaſions, there would be no living 


Moral 
Evil not 
always 
Malice. 


« for honeſt Men“ — and ſuch like. And 
even when an Action cannot be intirely juſti- 
fy'd, yet how greatly is the Guilt extenuated, 
if we can alledge, That it was only the 
« Effect of Inadvertence without Malice, or 
ce of partial good Nature, Friendſhip, Com- 
&« paſſion, natural Affection, or Love of a 
« Party?” All theſe Conſiderations ſhey, 
what is the univerſal Foundation of our Senſe 
of moral Good, or Evil, viz. Benevolence to- 


+ ward others on the one hand, and Malice, or 


even Indolence, and Unconcernedneſs about 
the apparent publick Evil on the other. And 
Jer it be here obſerv'd, that we are ſo far 
from imagining all Men to act only from 
Self-Love, that we univerſally expect in others 
a Regard for the Publicb; and do not look 
upon the Want of this, as barely the Abſence 
of moral Good, or Virtue, but even as pofi- 
tively evil and hateful. 


IV. Con TRARYS may illuſtrate each 
other; let us therefore obierve the general 
Foundation of our Senſe of moral Evil more 
particularly, Di/intereſted Malice, or ulti- 
mate Deſire of the Miſery of others, is the 
higheſt Pitch of what we count vicious; and 
every Action appears evi, which is imagin'd 
to flow from any Degree of this Affection. 
Perhaps a violent Paſſion may hurry Men in- 


to it for a fe Moments, and our raſh angry \ 


Senti- 


ES. IE. AY _ a EG. f, BE A... . ↄ c Aa , ↄ— me = a 


Y \ 


- See Soc. it. Art. 4. 
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Sentiments of our Enemys, may repreſent Sect. 3. 
them as having ſuch od:ous Diſpoſitions; but 
it is very probable, from the Reaſons offer'd 

above , that there is no ſuch Degree of Wick. 

edneſs in human Nature, as, in cold Blood, 

to deſire the Miſery of others, when it is 

conce ivd no way uſeful to our Intereſts. 


Tux frequent, and ſeemingly unprovoked 
Cruelties of the NR RO's and DomiT1an's, 
are often alleged in Oppoſition to all this; 
but perhaps unjuſtly. Such Tyrants are con- 
ſcious that they are hated by all thoſe whom 
the World repute virtuous, and they appre- 
hend Danger from them: A Tyrant looks 
upon ſuch Men as deſigning, artful, or am- 
bitious, under a falſe Shew of Virtue, He 
imagines the ſureſt Means of his own Safery 
is to appear terrible, and to deprive his Ene- 
mys of all Hopes of eſcaping by his Com- 
paſſion. The Fame of Virtue in eminent Sub- 
jets is matter of Envy, and is a Reproach upon 
the Tyrant: It weakens his Power, and makes 
them dangerous to him. Power becomes 
the Object of Delight to the Tyrant; and in 
Oſtentation of it, he may break through all 
Regards to Juſtice and Humanity. Habits 
of Cruelty can be acquired in ſuch a Courſe, 
Any of theſe apparent Intereſts ſeem better to 
account for the Crueltys of Tyrants, than 


* 


the 
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Sect. 3. the ſuppoſing in them a Principle of calm 
Malice without Intereſt, of which the reft of 


| Mankind ſeem intirely incapable. 


Temper f ThE Temper of a Tyrant ſeems a conti- 
Tyrant. nu'd State of Anger, Hatred, and Fear. To 


form our judgment then of his Motives of 
Action, and thoſe of Men of like Tempers in 
lower Stations, let us reflect upon the Appre- 
henſions we form of Mankind, when we are 
under any of thoſe Paſſions which to the H- 
rant are habitual, When we are under the 
freſh Impreſſions of an Injury, we find, that 
our Minds are wholly fill'd with Apprehen- 
ſions of the Perſon who injur'd us, as if he 
were abſolutely evil, and delighted in doing 
Miſchief : We overlook the Virtues, which, 
when calm, we could have obſerv'd in him : 
we forget that perhaps he acted from Sei /- Love, 
and not Malice, or, it may be, ſome generous 
or kind Intention toward others. Theſe, pro- 
bably, are the Opinions which a Tyrant con- 
ſtantly forms concerning Mankind; and having 
very much weaken'd all zznd Affections in him- 
ſelf, however he may pretend to them, he 
judges of the Tempers of others by his own. 
And were Men really ſuch as he apprehends 
them, his Treatment of them would not be 
very unreaſonable. We ſhall generally find our 


Paſſions ariſing ſuitably to the Apprehenſions 


we form of others: if they are raſhly form'd 
upon ſome ſudden {light Views, it is no Wonder 


if 
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Nature. 


TAE ordinary Spring of Vice then among ordinary 
Men, muſt be a miſtaken Self-Love, made ſo s 


violent, as to overcome Benevolence; or ſuch 
ſtrong Appetites, or Paſſions either ſelfiſh, or 
toward ſome narrow Syſtems, as overcome our 
Regard to Publick Good; or Aſffections ariſing 
from falſe, and raſbly form'd Opinions of 
Mankind ; which we run into thro' the Weak- 
neſs of our Benevolence. When Men, who 
had good Opinions of each other, happen to 
have contrary Intereſts, they are apt to have 
their good Opinions of each other abated, by 
imagining a defgn'd Oppoſition from Malice; 
without this, they can ſcarcely hate one ano- 


ther. Thus two Candidates for the ſame 


Office wiſh each other dead, becauſe that is 
an ordinary way by which Men make room 
for each other ; but if there remains any Re- 
flection on each other's Virtue, as there ſome- 
times may in benevolent Tempers, then their 
Oppoſition may be without Hatred ; and if 
another better Poſt, where there 1s no Com- 
petition, were beſtow'd on one of them, the 
other ſhall rejoice at it. 


V. Acrioxs which flow ſolely from Self- Self Love | 

Love, and yet evidence no want of Benevolence, 

having no hurtful Effects upon others, _ 
0 


175 
if we find Diſpoſitions following upon them, Sect. 3. 
very little ſuited to the real State of human 


Vices 
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111 Sect. 3. of a middle Nature, neither virtuous nor w 
. WY WV vitious, and neither raiſe the Love or Hatred en 
of the Obſerver. Our Reaſon can indeed 8e 
diſcover certain Bounds, within which we ce 
may not only act from Sei- Love, conſiſtently 01 


with the Good of the Mole; but every Mortal's us 
acting thus within theſe Bounds for his own 


''F Good, is abſolutely neceflary for the Good of 
155 the M hole; and the Want of ſuch Self-Love in 
[i would be univerſally pernicious. Hence, he V 
1 who purſues his own private Good, with an B 
11 Intention alſo to concur with that Conſtitu— hi 
ih tion which tends to the Good of the I hole; N 
„ and much more he who promotes his own of 
L Good, with a direct View of making himſelf ex 
1 more capable of ſerving Gop, or doing good B. 
wh to Mankind ; acts not only innocently, but tit 
3 allo honourably, and virtuouſly: for in both SC 
8 theſe Caſes, Benevolence concurs with Self- Sy 
1 Love to excite him to the Action. And thus or 
[ a Neglect of our own Good may be morally At 
[: evil, and argue a Want of Benevolence toward Se 
. the M hole. But when Se Love breaks over pa 
"* the Bounds above-mentioned, and leads us Ce 
4 into Actions detrimental to others, and to the th 
1 Whole; or makes us inſenſible of the generous D. 
| kind Afoctions; then it appears vitious, and ſei 
. is d7Japprov'd, So alſo, when upon any ſmall fu 
ll i Injurys, or ſudden Reſentment, or any weak = 
| ſuperſtitious Suggeſtions, our Benevolence be- mY 
comes ſo faint, as to let us entertain odious Ar 


Conceptions of Mex, or any Part of them, 
| | without 


. times, 2. A calm deliberate Affection of the 
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without juſt Ground, as if they were wholly Sect. 3. 


evil, or malicious, or as if they were a worſe WWW 
Sort of Beings than they really are; theſe Con- 
ceptions mult lead us into malevolent Affections, 
or at leaſt weaken our good ones, and make 
us really vitious. | 


VI. BENEvoLENCE is a Word fit enough Beneve- "1 
in general, to denote the internal Spring of 454 . 
Virtue, as Biſhop Cumberland always uſes it. Kinds | 
But to underſtand this more diſtinctly, tis i 
highly neceſſary to obſerve, that under this 1 17 
Name are included very different Diſpoſitions 10 
of the Soul. Sometimes it denotes a calm, 1 
extenſive Affection, or Good-will toward all | p! 
Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery : Some- I il 


Soul roward the Happineſs of certain ſmaller 

Syſtems or Individuals ; fuch as Patriotiſm, q | 
or Love of a Country, Friendſhip, Parental- 1 5 
Affection, as it is in Perſons of Wiſdom and 1 
Self- Government: Or, 3. The ſeveral kind 4 | 
particular Paſſions of Love, Pity, Sympathy, «<4 
Congratulation, This Diſtinction between 4 
the calm Motions of the Will, Affections, | 1 
Diſpoſitions, or Inſtincts of the Soul, and the. af 
ſeveral turbulent Paſſions, 1s elſewhere more 
fully conſidered . f 


— 
» 


1 


See Treatiſe III. Sed. ii. Art. 3. and Treatiſe IV. Sed. vi. 
Art. 4. | 


Now | 
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Sect. 3. 
— Now tho' all theſe different Diſpoſitions 


Self-Love 


not exclu- 
ded by Be- 
ne volence. 


come under the general Character of Bene- 
volent, yet as they are in Nature different, ſo 
they have very different Degrees of Moral 
Beauty. The firſt Sort is above all amiable 
and excellent: Tis perhaps the ſole Moral 
Perfection of ſome ſuperior Natures ; and the 
more this prevails and rules in any human 
Mind, the more amiable the Perſon appears, 
even when it not only checks and limits our 
lower Appetites, but when it controuls our 
kind particular Paſſions, or counteracts them. 
The ſecond Sort of Benevolence is more amiable 


than the third, when it is ſufficiently ſtrong 


to influence our Conduct: And the third 
Sort, tho of a leſſer Moral Dignity, is alſo 
beautiful, when it is no way oppoſite to theſe 
more noble Principles. And when it is op- 
polite, tho' it does not juſtify ſuch Actions as 
are really detrimental to greater Syſtems, 
yet it is a ſtrong extenuating Circumſtance, 
and much alleviates the Moral Deformity. 


We are all ſenſible of this, when any Per- 


ſon from Friendſhip, Parental-Affection, or 
Pity, has done ſomething hurtful to larger 
Societies. 


VII. HERE we muſt alſo obſerve, that 
every moral Agent juſtly conſiders himſelf as 
a Part of this rational Syſtem, which may 
be uſeful to the Y/hele ; ſo that he may be, 

in 


ſolicitous about himſelf. 
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in part, an Object of his own univerſal Bene- Sect. 3. 


volence, Nay 
he may fee, that the Preſervation of the 
Sytem requires every one to be innocently 
Hence he may 
conclude, that an Action which brings greater 
Evil to the Agent, than Good to others, 
however it may evidence the Strength of ſome 

rticular kind Attachment, or of a virtuous 
Diſpoſition in the Agent, yet it muſt be found- 
ed upon a miſtaken Opinion of its Tendency 
to public Good; ſo that a Man who reaſon'd 
juſtly, and conſider d the Whole, would not 
be led into it, by the calm extenſive Benevo- 
lence, how ſtrong ſoever it were; nor would 
he recommend it to the Practice of others 
however he might acknowledge, that the 
Detriment arifing to the Agent from a kind 
Action, did evidence a ſtrong virtuous Diſpo- 
fition. Nay farther, if any Good was propos'd 
to the Purſuit of an Agent, and he had a 
Competitor in every reſpect only equal to him- 
ſelf ; the h:ghe/t univerſal Benevolence poſſible 
would not lead a wiſe Man to prefer another 
to himſelf, were there no Ties of Gratitude, 
or ſome other external Circumſtance, ro move 
him to yield to his Competitor. A Man ſure- 
ly of the ſlrongeſt Benevolence, may juſt treat 
himſelf as he would do a third Perſon, who 
was a Competitor of equal Merit with the 


other ; and as his preferring one to another, 
N in 


farther, as was hinted above, wv 
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An Inquiry concerning 


Sec. 3. in ſuch a Caſe, would argue no Weakneſs of 
Benevolence; ſo no more would he evidence 


it by preferring himſelf to a Man of only 
equal Abilitys. 


WHERE-EVER a Regard to my/elf tends 
as much to the Good of the Whole, as Re- 
ard to another; or where the Evil to my- 
ſelf is equal to the Good obtain'd for another; 
tho' by acting, in ſuch Caſes, for the Good 
of another, I really ſhew a very amiable Diſ- 
poſition ; yet by acting in the contrary man- 
ner, from Regard to myſelf, I evidence no 
evil Diſpoſition, nor any want of the moſt 
extenſive Benevolence ; ſince the Moment of 
Good to the Yhole is, in both Caſes, exactly 
equal. And let it be here obſerv'd, that this 
does not ſuperſede the Neceſſity of Liberality, 
or gratuitous Gifts, altho' in ſuch Actions 
the Giver loſes what the other receives; ſince 
the Moment of Good to any Perſon, in any 
given Caſe, is in a compound Proportion cf 
the Quantity of the Good itſelf, and the Indi- 
gence of the Perſon. Hence it appears, that 
a Gift may make a much greater Addition to 
the Happineſs of the Receiver, than the 
Diminution it occaſions in the Happineſs of 
the Giver: And that the moſt uſeful and 
important Gifts are thoſe from the Wealthy 
to the Indigent. Yet Gifts from Equals are 
not uſeleſs, ſince they often increaſe the 


Hap- 
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Happineſs of both, as they are ſtrong Evi- Sect. 3. 
dences of mutual Love: but Gifts from the www 


Poor to the Yealthy are really fooliſh, unleſs 
they be only little Expreſſions of Gratitude, 
which are alſo fruitful of Joy on both Sides: 
for theſe Expreſſions of Gratitude are really 
delightful and acceptable to the Wealthy, if 
they have any Humanity ; and their Accep- 
tance of them is matter of Joy to the poor 
G1ver, 


In like manner, when an Action does 
more Harm to the Agent, than Good to 
the Publick; the doing it evidences an 
amiable and truly virtuous Diſpoſition in 
the Agent, tho 'tis plain he acts upon a 
miſtaken View of his Duty. But if the 
private Evil to the Agent be ſo great, as 
to make him incapable, at another time, of 
promoting a public Good of greater mo- 
ment than what is attain'd by this Action; 
the Action may really be evil, ſo far as 
it evidences a prior Neglect of a greater 
attainable public Good for a imaller one; 


tho' at preſent this Action alſo flows from 


2 virtuous Diſpoſition. 


VII. THE moral Beauty, or Deformity Benevo- 
of Actions, is not alter'd by the moral lence: 4% 
Valitys of the Objects any farther than the 9us- 
the Qualitys of the Objects increaſe or di- 4%. F is: 


* . * 6 = 
miniſh the Benevolence of the Action, or ee 


the publick Good intended by it. Thus Be- 
N 2 nevolence 
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Study of their Good, may be as amiable as 


Qualitys 


acter min- 


ing Oty 
Election. 
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nevolence toward the worſt Characters, or the 


any whatſoever ; yea, often more ſo than 
that toward the Good, ſince it argues ſuch 
a ſtrong Degree of Benevolence as can ſur- 
mount the greateſt Obſtacle, the moral Evil 
in the Object. Hence the Love of unjuſt 
Enemys, is counted among the higheſt Vir. 
fues, Vet, when our Benevolence to the 
Evil encourages them in their bad Intentions, 
or makes them more capable of Miſchief; 
this diminiſhes or deſtroys the Beauty of the 
Action, or even makes it evil, as it betrays 
a Neglect of the Good of oth:rs more vali- 


able; Beneficence toward whom, would have ti 
tended more to the publick Good, than that ge 
toward our Favourites: But Benevolence to- 70 


ward evil Characters, which neither encou- 
rages nor enables them to do Miſchief, nor 
diverts our Benevolence from Perſons more 
uſeful, has as much moral Beauty as any 
whatſoever. 


VIII. IN comparing the moral Quality. 
of Actions, in order to regulate our Election 
among various Actions propos'd, or to find 
which of them has the greateſt moral Ex- 
cellency, we are led by our moral Senſe of 
Virtue to judge thus; that in equal De- 
grees of Happineſs, expected to proceed from 
the Action, the Virtue is in proportion to 
the Number of Perſons to whom the Hap- 
pineſs ſhall extend; (and here the Dzgnity, 


or 
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or moral Importance of Perſons, may com- Sect. 3. 
penſate Numbers) and in equal Numbers, Sx 
the Virtue 1s as the Quantity of the Hap- 

pineſs, or natural Good; or that the Virtue 
s in a compound Ratio of the Quantity of 1 
Good, and Number of Enjoyers. In the 

ſame manner, the moral Evil, or Vice, is as | 
the Degree of Miſery, and Number of Suf- | 
ferrers; ſo that That Action is beſt, which 
procures the greateſt Happineſs for the great- 
Numbers; and that worſt, which, in like 
manner, occaſions Mzſery. 


AGAIN, when the Conſequences of Ac- Sa. 
tions are of a mix d Nature, partly advanta- 5 fe 
geous, and partly pernicious; that Action is the Mora- 
good, whoſe good Effects preponderate the evi % Ce. 
by being uſeful ro many, and pernicious to 
few; and that evil, which is otherwiſe, 

Here alſo the moral Importance of Characters, 
or Dignity of Perſons may compenſate Num- 
bers; as may alſo the Degrees of Happineſs 
or Miſery: for to procure an inconſiderable 
Good to many, but an zmmenſe Evil to few, 
may be evi; and an 7mmenſe Good to few, 


may preponderate a /mel! Evil tro many. 


BU r the Confequerces which affect the 
Morality of Actions, are not only the direct | 
and natural Effects of the Actions them- 
ſelves; but alſo all tnoſe Events which 
otherwiſe would not have happen'd. For 1 
many Actions which have no immediate or | 
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Set. 3. natural evi! Effeds, nay, which actually 
produce good Effects, may be evil; if a man 
foreſees, that the evil Conſequences, which 


will probably flow from the Folly of others, 
upon his doing of ſuch Actions, are ſo great 
as to overbalance all the Good produc'd by 
thoſe Actions, or all the Evils which would 
flow from the Omiſſion of them: And in 
ſuch Caſes the Probability is to be computed 
on both ſides. Thus, if an Action of mine 
will probably, thro' the Miſtake or Corrup- 
tion of others, be made a Precedent in un- 
like Caſes, to very evil Actions; or when 
my Action, tho' good in itſelf, will probably 
provoke Men to very evil Actions, upon ſome 
miſtaken Notion of their Right; any of theſe 
Conſiderations foreſeen by me, may make 
ſuch an Action of mine evil, whenever the 
Evils which will probably be occaſion'd by 
the Action, are greater than the Evils occa- 


ſion'd by the Om:/ſton. 


AND this is the Reaſon, that many Laws 
prohibit Actions in general, even when 
ſome particular Inſtances of thoſe Actions 
would be very uſeful; becauſe an univerſal 
Allswance of them, conſidering the Miſtakes 
Men would probably fall into, would be 
more pernicious than an univerſal Probibi- 
tion; nor could there be any more ſpecial 
Baundarys fix d between the right and wrong 
Caſes. In ſuch Cafes, it is the Duty of 


Perſons to comply with the generally uſeful 
Conſti- 
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Conſtitution; or if in ſome very important Sect. 3. 
Inſtances, the Violation of the Law would be www 


of leſs evil Conſequence, than Obedience to it, 
they muſt patiently reſolve to undergo thoſe 
Penalties, which the State has, for valuable 
Ends to the Whole, appointed : and this 
Diſobedience will have nothing criminal in it. 


IX. 'T 1s here to be obſerved, that tho 
every kind Affection abſtractly conſidered, is 
approved by our moral Senſe, yet all ſorts of 
Affections or Paſſions which purſue the Good 
of others are not equally approved, or do 
not ſeem in the ſame degree virtuous. Our 
calm Affections, either private or publick, 
are plainly diſtin from our particular Paſ- 


fions; calm Self Love quite diſtin& from 


Hunger, Thirſt, Ambition, Luft, or Anger ; 
ſo calm Good-will toward others is different 
from Pity, paſſionate Love, the parental 
AHection, or the Paſſion of particular Friends. 
Now every kind Paſſion, which is not perni- 
cious to others, is indeed approved as virtuous 
and lovely: And yet a calm Good-will to- 
ward the fame Perlons appears more lovely, 
So calm Good-will toward a ſmall Syſtem is 
lovely and preferable ro more paſſionate 
Attachments ; and yet a more extenfive calm 
Benevolence is ſtill more beautiful and vir- 
tuous; and the higheſt Perfection of Virtue 
is an univerſal calm Good-ill toward all ſen- 
tive Natures. Hence it is, bat we condemn 
particular Attachments, when inconſiſtent 
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Sect. 3. witch the Intereſt of great Societies, becauſe 
A they argue ſome Detect in that more noble 
Principle, which is the Perfection of Vir. 
tue *, 
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Partial X. FROM theſe Obſervations, we may 
le, jon fee what Actions our moral Senſe would moſt 


virtuous, Tecommend to our Election, as the moſt per. 


fectly virtuous : viz. ſuch as appear to have 


the moſt univerſal unlimited Tendency to 
the greateſt and moſt extenſive Happineſs of 
all the rational Agents, to whom our Influ- 
ence can reach. All Beneficence, even to- 
ward a Part, is amiable, when not incon- 
ſiſtent with the Good of the V hole: But 
this is a ſmaller Degree of Virtue, unleſs our 
Beneficence be reſtrain'd by want of Power, 
and not want of Love to the Whole, All 
ſtrict Attachments to Partys, Seats, Facti- 
ons, have but an imperfect Species of Beau- 
ty, even when the Good of the Mole requires 
a ſtricter Attachment to a Part, as in na- 
tural Affection, or virtuous Friendſhips ; ex- 
cept when /ome Parts are ſoeminently uſeful 
to the I bole, that even univerſal Benevolence 
does determine us with ſpecial Care and 
Affection to ſtudy their Intereſts, Thus uni- 
v'r/al Benevolence would incline us to a more 
{trong Concern for the Intereſts of great and 
generous Characters in a high Station, or 


See Eſſay on Paſſims, Sect. 2. Art. 3. And Illuſtrations, 


Sect. 6. Ars. 4. 


make 
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make us more earneſtly ſtudy the Intereſts of Sect. z. 
any generous Society, whoſe whole Conſtitu -. 
tion was contriv'd to promote ani ver ſal Good. 


Thus a good Fancy in Architecture would 
lead a Man, who was not able to bear the 
Expence of a completely regular Building, to 
chooſe ſuch a Degree of Ornament as he 
could keep uniformly thro' the Whole, and 
not move him to make a vain unfiniſh'd At- 
tempt in one Part, of what he foreſaw he 
could not ſucceed in as to the Whole, And 
he would condemn a great Profuſion of Or- 
nament on one Part, above the Proportion 
of the Whole, unleſs that Part be ſome emi- 
nent Place of the Ed:fice, ſuch as the chief 
Front, or publick Entrance ; the adorning of 
which would beautify the V Hole more than 
N Expence of Ornament on any other 
art, 


T x 1s Conſtitution of our Senſe, whereby 
the moral Beauty of Actions, or Diſpoſitions, 
increaſes according to the Number of Perſons 
to whom the good Effects of them extend; 
whence alſo Actions which flow from the 
nearer Attachments of Nature, ſuch as that 
between the Sexes, and the Love of our Off- 
ſpring, do not appear /o virtuous as Actions 
of equal Moment of Good towards Perſons 
leſs attach'd to us ; has been choſen by the 
AuTHoR or NATURE for this good Rea- 
ſon, That the more limited Inſtincts tend to 
e produce a ſmaller Moment of Good, be- 


« cauſe 
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Sect. 3. cauſe confined to ſmall Numbers, Where. 

s as the mare extenſive calm Inſtindt of Good. 
ce will, attended with Power, would have 
© no Bounds in its good Effects, and would 
ce never lead into any Evil, as the particular 
ce Paſſions may: and hence it is made more 
ce lovely to our Senſe, that we might be in- 
« duced to cultivate and ſtrengthen it; and 
ce make it check even kind Paſſions, when they 
ce are oppoſite to a greater Good.“ 


Myal Di. X. FROM this primary Idea of moral Good 

4 opt in Actions, may ariſe a Notion of moral Good 
"ot li. in thoſe Diſpoſitions, whether natural or 
4 | acquir d, which enable us to do good to others; 
b | or which are preſum'd to be deſign'd, and 
3 acquir'd or cultivated for that purpoſe; or 
1 are natural Indications of a good Temper, 
| and uſually accompany it. And hence thoſe 
Bp Abilitys, while nothing appears contrary to 
1 our Preſumption, may increaſe our Appro- 
Mi bation of the Poſſeſſor of them; but when 
| they are imagin'd to be intended for publick 
Mzſchief, they make us hate him the more: 
| Such are a penetrating Fudgment, a tenacious 
4 Memory, a quick Invention; Patience of 
. Labour, Pain, Hunger, Watching ; a Con- 
1 tempt of Wealth, Rumour, Death, Theſe 
may be rather call'd natural Abilitys, than 
moral Qualitys : And we ſeem to have a na- 
tural Reliſh for them diſtin from moral 
Approbation. Bur if we plainly ſee them 
F maliciouſiy employ'd, they make the Agent 
„ more deteſtable. | XI. To 
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Sect. 3. 
XI. To find a univerſal Rule to compute — 
the Morality of any Actions, with all their —.— 
Circumſtances, when we judge of the Actions rhe Mora- 
done by ourſelves, or by others, we muſt ob- 4 
ſerve the following Propoſitions or Axioms. our Senſe 
of them. 
I. THE moral Importance of any Agent, 
or the Quantity of publick Good he produces, 
is in a compound Proportion of his Benevo- 
lence and Abilitys. For tis plain that his 
good Offices depend upon theſe two jointly. 
In like manner, the Quantity of private Good 
which any Agent obtains for himſelf, is in a 
like compound Proportion of his /e/f/þ Prin- 
ciples, and his Abilitys. We ſpeak here only 
of the external Goods of this World, which 
one purſues from ſome ſelfiſh Principles. For 
as to internal Goods of the Mind, theſe are 
moſt effectually obtain'd by the Exerciſe of 
other Affections than thoſe called Se, even 
| thoſe which carry the Agent beyond himſelf 
toward the Good of others, 


2. In comparing the Virtues of different 
Agents, when the Abilitys are equal, the Mo- 
ments of publick Good are proportioned to the 
Goodnels of the Temper, or the Benevolence; 
and when the Tempers are equal, the Quan- 
titys of Good are as the Abilitys. 


3. Tus Virtue then or Goodneſs of 


Temper is directly as the Moment of Good, 
when 


— — — , 
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Sect. 3. when other Circumſtances are equal, and in- 
weh as the Abilitys. That is to ſay, where 
the Abilitys are greateſt, there is leſs Virtue 
evidenced in any given Moment of Good 
produced. * 


4. Bur as the natural Conſequences of 
our Actions are various, ſome good to our- 
ſelves, and evil to the Publick ; and others 
evil to ourſelves, and good to the Publick ; 
or either uſeful both to ourſelves and others, 
or pernicious to both ; the intire Spring of 
good Actions is not always Benevolence alone; 
or of Evil, Malice alone (nay, ſedate Malice 
is rarely found); but in moſt Actions we muſt 
look upon Se/f-Love as another Force, ſome- 
times conſpiring with Benevolence, and aſſiſting 
it, when we are excited by Views of private 
Intereſt, as well as publick Good ; and ſome- 
times oppaſing Benevolence, when the good 
Action is any way difficult or painful in the 
Performance, or detrimental in its Conſe- 
quences to the Agent. | 


TRESE /elf/pþ Moti ves fhall be & here- 
after more fully explain d; here we may in 
general denote them by the Word Intereſt: 
which when it concurs with Benevolence, in 
any Action capable of Increaſe or Diminution, 
muſt produce a greater Quantity of Gooa, 
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than Benevolence alone in the ſame Abilityt; Sect. 3. 
and therefore when the Moment of Good, in www 
an Action partly intended for the Good of the 1 
Agent, is but equal to the Moment of Good in | 
the Action of another Agent, influenc'd only | 
by Benevolence, the former is leſs virtuous ; 
and in this Caſe the 8 muſt be deducted 
to find the true Effect of the Benevolence or 
Virtue. In the ſame manner, when Intereſt 
is oppoſite to Benevolence, and yet is ſur- N 
mounted by it; this Intereſt muſt be added to 0 
the Moment, to increaſe the Virtue of the N 
Action, or the Strength of the Benevolence. 10 
By Intereſt, in this laſt Caſe, is underſtood ll; 
all the Advantage which the Agent might f 
have obtain'd by omitting the Action, which | 
is a negative Motive to it; and this, when | 
ſubtracted, becomes poſitive. 


Bu T here we muſt obſerve, that no Ad. Intention 
vantage, not intended, altho* caſually, or na- Jb. 1 
turally, redounding to us from the Action, Au. 
does at all affect its Morality to make it leſs 
amiable: nor does any Defficulty or Evil un- 
foreſeen, or not reſolved upon, make a kind 
Action more virtuous; ſince in ſuch Caſes 
Self-Love neither aſſiſts nor oppoſes Benevo- 
lence. Nay, Sele Intereſt then only dimi- 
niſhes the Benevolence, when without this 
View of Intereſt the Action would not have 
been undertaken, or ſo much God would 
not have been produc'd by the Agent; and ir 
extenuates the Vice of an evil Action, jeu 

Wnen 
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Sect. 3. when without this Intereſt the Action would 


not have been done by the Agent, or ſo much 
Evil have been produc'd by him. 


Tux ſixth Axiom only explains the ex- 
ternal Marks by which Men muſt judge, 
who do not ſee 4 each other's Hearts; for 
it may really happen in many Caſes, thar 
Men may have Benevolence ſufficient to ſur- 
mount any Difficulty, and yet they may meet 
with none atall: And in that Cale, it is cer- 
tain there is as much Virtue in the Agent, 
tho' he does not give ſuch Proof of it to his 
Fellow- Creatures, as if he had ſurmounted 
Difficultys in his kind Actions. And this too 
muſt be the Caſe with the Ds 1T PV, to whom 
nothing is difficult. 


Perfett SINCE then, in judging of the Goodneſs of 

Vive. Temper in any Agent, the Abilitys muſt 
come into Compuration, as is above-men- 
tioned, and none can act beyond their natural | 
Abilitys ; chat muſt be the Perfection of | 
Virtue, where the Moment of Good produced | 
equals the Ability, or when the Being acts 
to the utmoſt of his Power for the publick 
Good; and hence the Perfection of Virtue, in | 
this Caſe, is as Unity. And this may ſhew | 
us the only Foundation for the boaſting of | 
the Sfozcks, ( Thar a Creature ſuppos d inno- | 
< cent, by purſuing Virtue with 1 bis utmoſt 
% Power, may in Virtue equal the Gods. 
For in n their Caſe, if the Ability be infinite, 


| j | | unleſs 


— 
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unleſs the Good to be produced in the whole, Sect. 3. 
be ſo too, the Virtue is not abſolutely perfect; 
and the Qotient can never ſurmount Unity. 


XII. In the fame Manner we may com- neui 
. com- 
pute the Degree of Depravity of any Temper, ,,.,. 
directly as the Moment of Evil effected, and 
inver/ly as the Abilitys. The Springs of 
vicious Actions however are ſeldom any real 
ultimate Intention of Miſchief, and never 
ultimate deliberate Malice ; but only ſudden 
Anger, Self-Love, ſome ſelfiſh Paſſion or 


Appetite, ſome kind Attachments to Parties, 


or particular kind Paſſions. 


| Tax Motives of Intereſt may ſometimes 
ſtrongly cooperate with a depraved Temper, 
or may oppoſe it, in the ſame Manner that 
they cooperate with or oppoſe a good Tem- 
per. When they cooperate, they diminiſh 
the Moral Evil ; when they oppoſe, they 
may argue the Depravity of Temper to be 
greater, which is able to ſurmount ſuch Mo- 
tives of Intereſt, 


Bur we muſt obſerve, that not only Inno- n 
cence is expected from all Mortals, but they 9 
are preſum'd, from their Nature, in ſome 
meaſure inclin'd to public Good *; ſo that a 


bare Abſence of this Deſire is enough to 


— — 


a r * ad. „„ 


— 


© See Treatiſe IV. 5 6. 
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Sect. z. make an 
-- dice Intention of publick Evil neceſſary to 
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Agent be reputed evil: Nor is a 


make an Action evil; it is enough that it flows 
from Self-Love, with a plain Neglect of the 
Good of others, or an Inſenſibility of their 
Miſery, which we either actually foreſee, or 


have a probable Preſumption of. 


TT is true indeed, that that publick Evil 
which I neither certainly foreſee, nor have 
actual Preſumptions of, as the Conſequence 
of my Action, does not make my pre ſent 
Action criminal or odious; even altho I 
might have foreſeen this Evil by a ſerious 
Examination of my own Actions; becauſe 
ſuch Actions do not, at preſent, evidence 
either Malice, or want of Benevolence. But 
then it is alſo certain, that my prior Negli- 
gence, in not examining the Tendency of my 
Actions, is a plain Evidence of the Want of 
that Degree of good Affections which is ne- 
ceſſary to a virtuous Character; and conſe- 
quently the Guilt properly lies in this * 2 
le, rather than in an Action which really 
flows from a good Intention. Human Laus 


however, which cannot examine the Inten- 


tions, or ſecret Knowledge of the Agent, 
muſt judge in groſs of the Action itſelf; 
preſuppoſing all that Knowledge as actually 
attain d, which we are oblig'd to attain, 


IN like manner, no good Effect, which 1 
did not actually foreſee and intend, makes 
my 
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my Action morally good ; however Human Sect. 3. 


Laws or Governors, who cannot ſearch into 
Mens Tntentions, or know their ſecret De- 
figns, juſtly reward Actions which tend to ; 
the publick Good, altho' the Agent was | 
engag d to thoſe Actions only by ſeſſiſb Views 3 | 
and conſequently had no virtuous Diſpoſition 

influencing him to them, | 


Tux Difference in Degree of Guilt between 
Crimes of Ignorance, when the Ignorance is 
vincible, and faulty, as to the natural Ten- 
dency of the Action ; and Crimes of Malice, 
or direct evil Intention; conſiſts in this, that 
the former, by a prior Neglect, argues a want 
of the due Degree of Benevolence, or right 
Affection; the latter evidences direct evi/ 
Aﬀettions, which are vaſtly more odious. 


XIII. FROM the former Reaſonings we Meraliry 
may form almoſt a demonſtrative Concluſion, 53.5... 
“ That we have a Senſe of Goodneſs and mo- raſt. 
« ral Beauty in Actions, diſtin from Ad- 

e vantage ;” for had we no other Foun- 
dation of Approbation of Actions, but the 
Advantage which might ariſe to us from them, 
if they were done toward ourſelves, we ſhould 
make no Account of the Abilitys of the 
Agent, but would barely eſteem them accord- 
ing to their Moment. The Abilitys come 
in only to ſhew the Degree of Benevolence, 
which ſuppoſes Bene uolence neceſſarily amiable. 
Who was ever the better pleas d with a barren 


O rocky 
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Sect. 3. rocky Farm, or an inronvenient Houſe, by being 
AAS told that the pr Farm gave as great Increafd 


| Defrmity of the bad ones. What then prob 


as it could; or that the Houſe accommodand 


its Poſſeſſor as well as it could? And yet 
our Sentiments of Actions, whoſe Moment if 
very inconſiderable, it ſhall wonderfully in 
creaſe the Beauty to alledge, That it wil 
& all the poor Agent could do for the Publicti 
*« or his Friend.” : 


XIV. Tus moral Beauty of Charade 
ariſes from their Actions, or fincere Intens 
tions of the publict Gord, according to thei 
Power. We form our Judgment of then 
according to what appears to be their f 
Diſpofttion, and not according to any parti 
cular Sallys of unkind Paſſions ; altho thelff 
abate the Beauty of good CharaBters, 3 d - 
Motions of the bind Aﬀettions diminiſh iu“ 


perly conſtitutes a virtuous Cbharatter, 1s nol Jas 
ſome few accidental Motions of Compoſing © 
natural Affection, or Gratitude ; but fuch u. 
fix'd Humanity, or Defire of the publick Gull is 


of all, to whom our Influence can extend, 4 be 
uniformly excites us to all Acts of Bense 
and makes us careful of informing ourſelv 


right, concerning the trueſt Methods of ſerving bah 
their Intereſts. Every Motion indeed of ty co 
kind AfeBtions appears in ſome degree mia Ai 
but we denominate the Character from 4 
prevailing Principle. „ 9 1 

| . 


XV. Sou 


þ. 
o 
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XV. SOME Will not allow that Virtue can ww 
ng from Paſſions, Inſtinfts, or Aﬀections 5 f. .. 
a aoy Kind. Tis true, kind particular sig f 
t i pinions are but a lower kind of Goodneſs, . 
! i en when they are not oppoſite to the gene- 
13. Good. Thoſe calmer Determinations of 
VS ic Will, whether of greater or leſs Extent, 
ich x ſedate ſtrong Affections, or Deſires of the 
odd of others, are more amiable. Theſe 
nay be as much rooted in the Frame of the 
al, or there may be as natural a Diſpoſition 
p them as to particular Paſſions. They tell 
6, That © Virtue ſhould wholly ſpring from 
© Reaſon ;”” as if Reaſon or Knowledge of 
gy true Propoſition could ever move to 
ion where there is no End propoſed, and 
„ Affection or Deſire toward that End *. 
fer this ſee Treatiſe IV. Sed. i. and ii. 


THz ultimate End, according to many 
our Moraliſts, is to each one bis own Hap- 


— | — —œ— nenrnrnren 
k — Gentlemen ſhould either remember the common Doctrine 
file Schools, or elſe confute it better; that the TEoaipsots which 
i ureſſary in virtuous Actions is aptZis Bragulery : And that 
ſue needs not only the aoydv 4.anln, but the ipe gv oghiv. Theſe 
* pn who deny 7 Affections or Motions of the Mill <1 
the proper Springs of ſublime Virtue, yet, Wit 
lemſelves, muſt allow ' Men of Goblins — rs Are in 


it Deity ro, 4 ſettled Diſpoſition of Will, or a Deter- 
ſtation, or Defire to act in ity to Reaſon, or & fixed 
dition toward a certain Manner of Now an ill-natur'd 


Wverſary would call this an Inſtinct, an Eſſential or Natural 
dolirion of Will, an Affectionate Determination toward 4 

wy ſublime Object preſented by the es Ariſtotle's 
oral. Lib, i, c. 18, 35. and Lib. ij. e. 7 & 9, and in 


My other Places, k 
O 2 pineſs ; 
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Sea. 3. pineſt; and yet this he ſeeks by Ing;nal 
— OLA may 4 another Inſtinct Wan 1 
Public, or the Godd of others, be proper 
2 Principle of Virtue, as the Inftin? toward 
private Happineſs ? This is certain, thaf 
whereas we ' behold the 140 Actions of 
others, with Indifference at beſt, we fee ſomes 
thing amiable in every Action which flows 
from kind Affections or Paſſions toward other; 
if they be conducted by Prudence; ſo as an 
way to attain their End, conſiſtently wit 
the general Good. If it be faid, That 
« Actions from Inſtindt are not the Effe 
« of Prudence and Choice; this Objection 
holds full as ſtrongly againſt the Action 
which flow from Se/f-Love ; ſince the Uſe o 
our Reaſon is as requiſite to find the prope 
4 Means of promoting publick Good, as privati 
[ Good. And as it muſt be an Tnſtinf, or & 
| ; Determination previous to Reaſon, which 
makes us purſue private Good, as well as pub. 
lick Good as our End; there is the ſame Occa 
ſion for Prudence and Choice, in the Electioq — 
of proper Means for promoting of either. 
ſee no Harm in ſuppoſing, That Men arg 
« naturally diſpos d to Virtue, and not let 
« merely indifferent, until ſome Proſpect o 
« Intereſt allures them to it.” Surely, thg 
Suppoſition of a benevolent univerſal Infiini 
would recommend human Nature, and ii 


- 
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Rights, Laws, Conſtitutions ; in inventing Sect. 3. 
\rts, and practiſing them ſo as to gratify, in www 
de moſt effectual manner, that generous In- 
ation. And if we muſt bring in Se, 
wara le to make Virtue rational, a little Re- 
that gion will diſcover, as ſhall appear here- 
O08 ger, that this Benevolence is our greateſt. 
HoppineſS 3 and thence we may reſolve to 
ultivate, as much as poflible, this fweef Diſ 
vſtion, and to deſpiſe every oppoſite Intereſt. 
Not that we can be truly virtuous, if we 
nend only to obtain the Pleaſure which ariſes 
tom Beneficence, without the Love of others: 
Nay, this very Pleaſure is founded on our 
king conſcious of di/intereſted Love to others, 
z the Spring of our Actions. But Sen- 
rf} may be our Motive in ſtudying to raiſe 
hele kind Affections, and to continue in this 
greeable State; tho' it cannot be the ſole 
principal Motive of any Action, which to 
ur moral Senſe appears virtuous . 

FROM 


nn 


, w_ * — 
hb * * Pa 0 + * © * — + 


Nis thus we muſt underſiand many Places of Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, and others of the Antients, when they ſpeak of * a natural 
* Infindt or Diſpoſition in each Being, toward his own Preſervation 
and higheſt Perfection, as the Spring of Virtue.” *'Tis acknowledged 

al, that we have ſuch an Inſtintt, which muſt operate very in- 
ily at firſt, till we come to conſider our Conſtitution, and our 
l Powers, When we do ſo, we find, according to them, the natu- 
u Principles of Virtue, or the pug inal dps] ai, implanted in us: 

Yer to u the nobleſt Parts of our Nature; ſuch are our Deſires of 
odge, our Reliſh for Beauty, eff cially of the Moral Rind, 
„ Leiable Affections. Theſe upon Reflection we find to be natural 
* * Hour Conſtitution, and we deſire to bring them to Perfection 
OLD Bn the fr. mentioned general Inftin. We muſt not thence con- 
wghts O 3  Clude, 
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all Sta- 
tions. 
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2 From alin Reaſoning s * ; (ypo 
® | we 4 
a n only draw this one Inference, which . Wu! 


and Debate, the Promoter of Love and gud 


chic! 


the moſt joyful imaginable, even to the lowen Ws the 
Rank of Mankind, viz. ©* That no external i 
*« Circumſtances of Fortune, no involuntary M ' the 
« Diſadvantages, can exclude any Mortal! 
« from the moſt heroick Virtue.” For how 
ſmall ſoever the Moment of publick Good be, | 
which any one can accompliſh, yet if his 
Abilitys are proportionably ſmall, the Virtue | 
may be as great as any whatſoever, Thus, 
not only the Prince, the Stateſman, the Ge- 
neral, are capable of true Heroiſin, tho' theſe! 
are the chief Characters, whoſe Fame is dif- 
fus'd thro' various Nations and Ages: but 
when we find in an honeſt Trader, the lin 

Friend, the faithful prudent Adviſer, be 
charitable and hoſpitable Neigbbour, the tenden 

Husband, and ect Parent, the ſedate 
yet chearful Companion, the generous 72 
of Merit, the cautious Allayer of C dg 4 


Underflanding among Acquaintances ; if we? 
conſider, that theſe were all the good Office 


—— 


22üä — 


elude, that all our Affections ſpring from Self. Love, or are uff 
mately purſuing private Good. 1 kiliow are rg 
ſuppoſe as natural Parts of our Conſtitution, and found in ut f 
Reflection, not raiſed by an Ad of Choice for ſome private Oba 
nor ultimately purſuing it. (See Cicer. de Finib. Lib. fl.! 
Lib. v.) This would be manifeſtly contrary to the moſt exp! 
Wards of theſe great Men on Friendſhip, Patriotiſm, and 0 
Subjects. See Ariſtotle in the Magn, Moral. & Nicom. en Fung 
ſhip ; and Cicero de Finib. Lib, ii. & Lib. v. * 1 
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lich his Station in the World gave him an Sect. 3. 
nity of performing to Mankind, we: 
at judge 7 Character really as amiable, 

WI thoſe, whoſe external Splendor dazzles an 
Wiiicious World into an Opinion, That 
bey are the only Heroes in Virtue,” 


gd | O 4 SECT. | | 


/ 
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— W 


All Mankind agree in this gene ö 
Foundation of their Approbation | 
moral Actions. The Grounds of thy 
different Opinions about Morals, | 

This Moral | . 


| : O ſhew how far Mankind agree 
* that which we have made the un 
ver ſal Foundation of this moral Senſe, ui 
BENEVOLENCE, we have obſerv'd already d 

that when we are ask'd the Reaſon of our A Tu. 
probation of any Action, we univerſally aled . 


its Uſefulneſs to the Publick, and not to H 
Actor himſelf. If we are vindicating a c 17 
ſur'd Action, and maintaining it lawful, Adi 
generally make this one Article of our Defen by 
«{ That it injur'd nobody, or did more G ig: 
« than Harm.“ On the other hand, wh ity 
we blame any Piece of Conduct, we ſhewWll ..... 
to be prejudicial to others, beſides the AF "mY 
or to evidence at leaſt a Neglect of their | 2 
tereſt, when it was in our Power to ſer jv... 
them; or when Gratitude, natural Affi ;.. 
or ſome other diſintereſted Tye ſhopld ha ___ 
raisd in us a Study of their Intereſt. If » . 
ſometimes blame fooliſh Conduct in otheh 4 7 
without any Reflection upon its Tendency WY , 
| wh — — a think of 

* See above, Sed. iii. Art. 3. Par. z. Ig, 


publ 8 
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ublick Evil, it is generally occafion'd by our Sect. 4. 
Rnevolence, which makes us concern'd for. 
the Evils befalling others . We all know 

how great an Extenuation of Crimes it is, to 
lege, That the poor Man does harm to 
nobody but himſelf;“ and how often this 
urns Hatred into Pity, And yet we ſhall 
ind, that the greateſt part of the Actions 
which are immediately prejudicial to ourſelves, 
nd are often look'd upon as innocent toward 
athers, do really tend to the publick Detriment, 
by making us incapable of performing the 
good Offices we could otherwiſe have done, 
ind perhaps would have been inclin'd to do. 

This is the Caſe of Intemperance and extra- 
rant Luxury, 

IT. An p farther, we may obſerve, that no 
Action of any other Perſon was ever approv'd le ground 
by us, but upon ſome Apprehenſion, well or 4rpro- 
il-grounded, of ſome really good moral Quar- 
ty, If we obſerve the Sentiments of Men 
concerning Actions, we ſhall find, that it is 
ways ſome really amiable and benevolent Ap- 
frarance which engages their Approbation. 

We may perhaps commit Miſtakes, in judging 
at Actions tend to the publick Good, which 


* Beſide that moral Approbation or Commendation, we have 
lb an immediate natural Reliſh for certain Powers and Abilitys, 
nd the regular Exerciſe of them; and a Diſlike and Contempt of a 
leon who wants them, or has not cultivated them; when we don't 
tink of any Subſerviency to a publick Good, But this is rather per- 
* a vigorous or a mean Character, than a virtuous or vitious 


do 
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Sect. 4. do not; or be ſo inadvertent, that while 5 
wWWw Attention is fix'd on ſome partial good Efe 
we may quite overlook many evi Conſequences 
which counterbalance the Good. Our Reaſon 
may be very deficient in its Office, by giving 


us partial Repreſentations of the Ten ol ; 
Actions; but it is ſtill ſome prima. 1 un 
of Benevolence which commands our Appro. : 
bation. And his Senſe, like our other ente : it 
tho' counteracted by ſtronger Motives of f 7 
external Advantage, ceaſes not to Operate | wh 
but makes us uneaſy and diſ/atisfy'd with our. WM. » 
ſelves; even as the Senſe of Taſting makes us 19 
loath and 2 the nauſeous Potion, Which J om 
we may for Y 
pc ce ourſelves, from Intereſt, tq FF 
| , 
Falfe Ab- IT is therefore to no purpoſe to allege = 4s 
provati0. here, © That many Actions = W 4 A 
e and approv'd, which tend to the wn:verſal * 
% Detriment. For the ſame way, Actions le 
are often perform'd, and in the mean time „ 
approv'd, which tend to the Hurt of the | E 
Actor. But as we do not, from the latter, * 
infer the Actor to be void of Self- Love, ora i 90 
Senſe of Intereſt; no more ſhould we infer * 
from the former, that ſuch Men are void of a ue 
Senſe of Morals, or a Deſire of publick Gold. 16 
The Matter is plainly this: Men are often mil- id: 
taken in the Tendency of Actions either to pub- I; 
lick, or private Good : Nay, ſometimes vio- 1 
lent Paſſions, while they laſt, will make them il: 
approve very bad Actions by their Mora! uc 
e Senſe, 
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iu, and conceive very pernicious ones toSect, 4. 
Agent, to be advantageous : But this Wwe 
res only, That ſometimes there may 

be ſome more violent Motive to Action, 

an a Ser/e of moral Good ; or that Men 

WI by Paſſion may become blind even to 

i their own Intereſt.“ 


No- BuT to prove that Men are void of a 
les, al Senſe, we ſhould find ſome Inſtances 
ot Neue, malicious Actions, done without 
ate, M Motive of Intereſt, real or apparent; and 
ur- ov id without any Opinion of Tendency to 
$ us ic: Good, or flowing from Good-will : 
uch ie muſt find a Country where Murder in 
to a Blood, Tortures, and every thing mali- 
WW, without any Advantage, is, if not ap- 
WJ”, at leaſt look'd upon with Indifference, 
lege WW raiſes 10 Averſion toward the Actors in 
one, unconcern'd Spectators: We muſt find 
ral ien with whom the Treacherous, Ungrate- 
dens i Cruel, are in the ſame account with the 
ame erg, Friendly, Faithful, and Humane; 
the Bi who approve the /atter, no more than 
mer, : firmer, in all Caſes where they are not 
or * lcded by the Influence of theſe Diſpoſitions, 
nier : vben the natural Good or Evil befals other 
of ons. And it may be queſtion'd, whether 
ad. Bil Univerſe, tho' large enough, and ſtor'd 
mil- Wit © inconſiderable Variety of Characters, 
pub- Oil yield us any Inſtance, not only of a Na- 
©” BY but even of a Club, or a ſingle Perſon, who 
= I think all Actions indifferent, but thoſe 


ich regard his own Concerns. III. 
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Sect. 4. | 


III. From what has been fad, we nf ., 
2 eaſily account for the va Diverſity of my; * 
wers ac- Principles, in various Nations and Ah der 
counted and the Grounds of his Diverſity are princi. a G 
ay pally theſe: „ 
From ws 1ſt, DIFFEREN T Opinions of Happ 75 | 
= - neſs, or natural Good, and of the moſt eftec] 


tual Means to advance it. Thus in on: 
Country, where there prevails a conrageu 
Diſpoſition, where Liberty is counted a graf 
Good, and War an inconſiderable Evil, al 

Inſurrections in Defence of Privileges wil 
have the Appearance of moral Good to our 
Senſe, becauſe of their appearing benevolent; 
and yet the /ame Senſe of moral Gaod in Be. 
nevolence, ſhall in another Country, where 
the Spirits of Men are more abject and tim. 
ous, where Civil War appears the greateſ 
natural Evil, and Liberty no great Purchaſe | 
make the ſame Actions appear 9dzous. bo inf 
SPARTA, where thro' Contempt of Wealth] 


Happi- 


the Security of Poſſeſſions was not much te- 7 
garded, but the Thing chiefly defir'd, a8. 06; 
turally good to the State, was to abound ina Sen 
hardy ſhifting Youth ; Theft, if dexterouſly = Wl 
form'd, was ſo little odious, that it receiy dthe An 
Countenance ofa Law to give it Impunity. ' Wl (ict 
ons 

Bur in theſe, and all other Inſtances of or! 
the like Nature, the Approbation is founded a/ 
on Benevolence, becauſe of ſome real, ot ap- be 


parent 
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parent Tendency to the publick Good. For Sect. 4. 
ve are not to imagine, that this Senſe ſhould .. 
ive us, without Obſervation, Ideas of com- 

ler Actions, or of their natural Tendencys 

0 Good or Evil: it only determines us to 

prove Benevolence, whenever it appears in 

ay Action, and to hate the contrary. So 


e ma 
re 
Ap os 
princi. 


Joly ar Senſe of Beauty does not, without Re- 
eſte il jection, Inſtruction or Obſervation, give us 
| ON: liess of the regular Solrds, Temples, Cirques, 
03018 1nd Theatres ; but determines us to approve 
Fe ad delight in Uniformity amidft Variety, 
4, all „here - ever we obſerve it. Let us read the 


8 will 
0 Our 
Went; 
n Be- 


here 


Preambles of any Laws we count unjuſt, or 
the Vindications of any diſputed Practice by 
theMoral:/ts, and we ſhall find, no doubt, that 
Men are often miſtaken in computing the Ex- 
els of the natural good or evil Conſequences 
ofcertain Actions; but the Ground on which 


600% ay Action is approv'd, is ſtill ome Tenden- 
2 ꝙ to the greater natural Good of others, 
u | Wy :pprehended by thoſe who approve it. 

1 | 


THE fame Reaſon may remove alſo the Traveller: 
Objetions againſt the Univerſality of this * barbar- 
dene, from ſome Storys of Travellers, con- ous Cuf+ 
ceming range Crueltys practis'd toward the 1s 
Aged, or Children, in certain Countrys. If 
luch Actions be done in ſuch angry Paſſi- 


ons, they only prove, that other Motives, 


10 © Springs of Action, may overpower Bene- 
"WY ence in its/frongeft Ties: and if they really 
= N ö be univerſally allow d, look'd upon as inno- 


cent, 
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Sect. 4. cent, and vindicated; it is certainly und ftion 

\ ſome Appearance of Benevolence; ſuch a ng 
ſecure them from Inſults of Enemys, to WW * 
void the Infirmity's of Age, which perbi 
appear greater Evils than Death, or to f 
the vigorous and uſeful Citizens from t 
Charge of maintaining them, or the Troll 
bles of Atrendance upon them. A Love d 
Pleaſure and Eaſe, may in the immedi} 
Agents be ſtronger in ſome Inſtances, th, 
Gratitude toward Parents, or natural 4f 
faction to Children. But that ſuch Nation 
are continu'd, notwithſtanding all the To 
in educating their Young, is ſtill a ſufficief 
Proof of natural Affection: For I fanſy wilf 
are not to imagine any nice Laws in ſud 
Places, compelling Parents to a proper Edulf 
cation of ſome certain Number of their of 
ſpring. We know very well that an Ap kl 
pearance of publick Good was the Ground 
of Laws equally barbarous, enacted by Ly 1 
CURGUS and SOLON, of killing the De 
form'd, or Weak, to prevent a burdenſome 
Croud of uſeleſs Citizens. 4 


. 
- 


1 


A LATE ingenious Author * has juſtly 
obſerv'd the Abſurdity of the monſtrous T, iq | 
which has poſſeſs'd both the Readers and} 
Writers of Travels. They are ſparing] 
enough in Accounts of the natural Aﬀetiins,) Jo 
the Familys, Aſeciations, Friendſhips, Clans, 


of the Indians; and as tranſiently do they! by 


1 


„ Ld. Shaftsbury, Vol. i. p. 346, 7, 8, 9» G. 
6 ene 


— „3 
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ton their Abhorrence of Treachery Sect. 4. 


* org themſelves; their Proneneſi, to mutual Www 


i and to the Defence of their ſeveral 
lun; their Contempt of Death in Defence 
{their Country, or upon Points of Honour. 
; Theſe are but common Storys,—No need 
0 travel to the Indies for what we fee in 
i Europe every Day.” The Entertainment 
refore in theſe ingenious Studys confiſts 
diefly in exciting Horror, and making Men 
. The ordinary Employment of the 
uk of the Indians in Support of their Wives 
al Offspring, or Relations, has nothing of 
te Prodigious: But a Human Sacrifice, a 
alt upon Enemys Carcaſes, can raiſe an 
error and Admiration of the wondrous 
kbarity of Indians, in Nations no Stran- 
ers to the Maſſacre at Paris, the Iriſb Re- 
lan, or the Journals of the Inquiſitian. 
ſhele they behold with religious Veneration ; 
ut the Indian Sacrifices, flowing from a like 
merfion of Humanity by Superſtition, raiſe 
he higheſt Abhorrence and Amazement. 
What is moſt ſurprizing in theſe Studys, is the 
mdrous Credulity of ſome Gentlemen of 
nat Pretenſions in other Matters to Caution 
Haflent, for theſe marvellous Memoirs of 
llonks, Friars, Sea-Captains, Pirates; and 
inthe Hiftorys, Annals, Chronologys, receiv'd 
Vocal Tradition, or Hieroglyphicks. 


lans, 

they Me x have Reaſon given them, to judge 24 © 
— JW the Tendencys of their Actions, that avat.. 
tion | ey 

| 
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Sect. 4.they may not ſtupidly follow the firs ANN 
yo pearance of publick Good ; but it is till u 
Appearance of Good which they pur” 
And it is ſtrange, that Reaſon is univerſii “ 
allow'd to Men, notwithſtanding all the i U. 
pid ridiculous Opinions receiv'd- in m lily 
Places; and yet abſurd Practices, found! ert 
upon thoſe very Opinions, ſhall ſeem an A t 
gument againft any moral Senſe, altho [at 
bad Conduct is not owing to any Irregularif ure 
in the moral Senſe, but to a wrong Jud 
ment or Opinion. If putting the Age [\ 
Death, with all its Conſequences, really ten A. 
to the public Good, and the leſſer Miſery q; ic 
the Aged, it is, no doubt, juſtifiable; nay, veil heir 
haps the Aged chooſe it, in Hopes of a ji bt 
ture State. If a deform'd or weak Rial” þ 
could never, by Ingenuity and Art, mal i 
themſelves uſeful to Mankind, but ſhoulf an 
grow an abſolutely unſupportable Burden, p 
as to involve a whole State in Miſery, it buy 
Juſt to put them to Death. This all allo 1 Gn 
to be ut, in the Caſe of an over-loaded Boi * 


in a Storm. And as for Killing of their Chil 
' dren, when Parents are ſufficiently ſtock d 
it is perhaps practis d, and allow'd fron 
Self-Love ; but I can ſcarce think it paſſes falf 
a good Action any-where. If Mood ot Stn 
or Metal be DEITIES, have Government 
and Power, and have been the Authors ol 
Benefits to us; it is morally amiable to prailt 
and worſhip them. Or if the trueDe17Y 


be pleas'd with Worſhip before Statues, Ot 
am 
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4 ay other Symbol of ſome more immediate Sect. 45 wt 
rſt y Preſence or Influence; Tmage-Worſhip is bi- i | 
ll fon was. If Le delights in Sacriſices, Penances, | W111 
Puri any, Cringings ; they are all laudable. 140 
werag 1c Senſe of Virtue generally leads us ex- || | 
ay enough according to our Opinions; and 1 
herefore the abſurd Practices which prevail 1 
q the World, are much better Arguments Wil 
hat Men have no Reaſon, than that they 
ure no moral Senſe of Beauty in Actions. 


IV. THE next Ground of Diverſity in Narrow 
entiments, is the Diverſity of Syſtems, — —— * 
mich Men, from fooliſh Opinions, confine wal 
heir Benevolence. We intimated above *, Senſe. 
lat it is regzz/ar and beautiful, to have ſtron- 

r Benevolence toward the morally good Parts 
of Mankind, who are 2z/%u, to the Whole, 
tan toward the zz/eleſs or pernicious. Now, 
Men receive a % or baſe Opinion of any 
lach, or Sect of Men; if they imagine them 
ent upon the Deſtruction of the more valu- 
W Parts, or but uſeleſs Burdens of the Earth; 
benevolence itſelf will lead them to neglect 
le [ntereſts of ſuch, and to ſuppreſs them. 
ni is the Reaſon why, among Nations who 
ue high Notions of Virtue, every Action 
ward, an Enemy may paſs for juſt; why 
loMans and GREEKs could approve of 
wing thoſe they call'd Barbarians, Slaves. 


1— 
a . he 


— 


* bee ect. iii. Art. 10. Par. 1. 


P 


A 
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Sect. 4. 
Www ALATE ingenious Author * ju : 
pr rs ſerves, © That Ga various Seck 72 | 
Virtue. Factions, Cabals of Mankind in A, 4 
<< Socictys, are all influenc'd by a pub 
Spirit: That ſome generous Notions d 
ce publick Good, ſome ſtrong friendly Dip 
ce ſitions, raiſe them at firſt, and excite Md 
« of the ſame Faction or Cabal to the mal 
ce difintereſted mutual Succour and Ai, 
% That all the Contentions of the differ# 
Factions, and even the fierceſt Warsagainf 
« each other, are influenc'd by a ſociabf 
© publich Spirit in a limited Syſtem,” Bj 
certain it is, that Men are little oblig'd 
thoſe, who often artfully raiſe and fomet 
this Party Spirit; or cantonize them into (@ 
veral Sects for the Defence of very trifliq 
Cauſes. Aſſociations for innocent Commer 
or Manufafures ; Cabals for Defence of LY 
berty, againſt a Tyrant; or even lower Clulf 
for Pleaſantry, or Improvement by Conve 
fation, are very amiable and good. 5 
when Mens Heads are filled with ſome 
fling Opinions; when defigning Men ral 
in their Minds ſome unaccountable Not 
of Sanctity and Religion, in Tenets or Pn 
tices, which neither increaſe our Love 
Go p, or our own Species; when the fever. 
Factions are taught to look upon each oH 
as odious, contemptible, profane, becauſe 


— 


* Ld; Siaftesbury's Eſſay on Wit and Humour, Par! B 
SefF. ii. Vol. 1. p. 110. 1 
F thei 
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ber different Tenets or Opinions; evenSeR. 4. 
en theſe Tenets, whether true or falſe, are Www 
rechaps perfectly uſeleſs to the publick Good; 
hen the keeneſt Paſſions are rais'd about 
ach Trifles, and Men begin to hate each 
ther for what, of itſelf, has no Evil in it; 
al to love the Zealots of their own Sect for 
chat is no way valuable; nay, even for 
ber Fury, Rage, and Malice againſt oppoſite 
Ls; (which is what all Partys commonly call 
ll) tis then no Wonder, if our moralSenſe be 
nuch impair'd, and our natural Notions of 
bd and Evil almoſt loſt, when our Admi- 
unn, and Love or Contempt, and Hatred, are 
hus perverted from their natural Objects. 


Ir any Mortals are ſo happy as never to 
we heard of the Party-Tenets of moſt of 
wr Sets ; or, if they have heard of them, 
le either never eſpous'd any Sect, or all 
Wally; they bid faireſt for a truly natural 
Wy 31d Diſpoſition, becauſe their Tempers 
ve never been ſoured about vain Trifles ; 
ur have they contracted any Sullenneſi or 
laxcour againſt any Part of their own Kind. 
ny Opinions deſerve to be contended for, 
ley are thoſe which give us lovely Ideas of 
e DEI v, and of our Felloto-Creatures: 
ay Opinions deſerve Oppoſition, they are 
ch as raiſe Scruples in our Minds about the 
neſs of PROVIDENCE, or repreſent 
 Fellow-Creatures as baſe and ſelſiſb, by 
Ailing into us ſame ill-natur'd, cunning, 

EY ſhrewd 


21.2 An Inquiry concerning 
Sect. 4. ſnrewd Inſinuations, That our moſt gene 
W <& rous Actions proceed wholly from el 
« Views, This wile Philoſophy of ſom 
Moderns, after EPx1cURUs, muſt be fruid 
tul of nothing but Dz/content, Suſpicion, an 
TFealzuſy; a State infinitely worle than arf 
little tranſitory Iaſurys, to which we mig 
be expos'd hy a good-natur'd Credulity.. BI 
Thanks be to the KindA u H OR of our N i! 
ture, that in ſpite of ſuch Opinions, our Na 


x 


ture itſelf leads us into Friendſhip, Tru 
and mutual Confidence, | WI 
RET for 


WrRE we freely converſant with R“ 
bers, who ſhew a moral Senſe in the equal q 11 
proportionable Diviſion of their Prey, and if 
Faith to each other, we ſhould find the 
2ave their own ſublime moral Ideas of thei 
Party, as generous, courageous, trufty, na 
Lone/t too; and that thoſe we call honeſt anf 
mduſtrious, are imagin'd by them to h 
mean-ſpirited, ſelfiſh, churliſh, or luxis 

'rious; on whom that Wealth is ill beſtow's 
which therefore they would apply to betta 
Uſes, to maintain gallanter Men, who hav 
a Right to a Living as well as their Neigth 
bours,, who are their profeſs'd Enemy 
Nay, if we obſerve the Diſcourſe of oul 

rofeſs'd Debauchees, our moft diſſalute Ratey 
we ſhall find heir Vices cloath'd, in thel 
| Imaginations, with ſome amiable Drels of 

Liberty, Generofity, juſt Reſentment againk i 

the Contrivers of arttul Rules to enſlave Met 
and rob them of their Pleatures. * PEN 
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| 1 Sect. 4. 
PrRHAPS never any Men purſu'd Vice. = 
bog with Peace of Mind, without ſome ſuch 

eluding Imagination of moral Good *, while 

hey may be ſtill inadvertent to the barbarovs 

nd inhuman Conſequences of their Actions. 

The Idea of an z//-natur'd Villain is too 

ightful ever to become familiar to any Mor- 

al, Hence we fhall find, that the 54/0 

ions are dreſs'd in ſome folerable Mash. 

What others call Avarice, appears to the 

frent a prudent Care of a Family, or Friends; 

Fraud, artful Conduct; Malice and Revenge, 

juſt Senſe of Honour, and a Vinaication of 

wr Right in Poſſeſſions, or Fame; Fire and 

cord, and Deſolation, among Enemys, a / 

hr Defence of our Country; Perſecution, 

1 Zeal for the Truth, and for the eternal 
happineſs of Men, which Hereticks oppoſe. 

hall theſe Inſtances, Men generally act from 

1Senſe of Virtue upon falſe O; intons, and 

naten Benevolence; upon wrong or partial 

ies of publick Good, and the Means to pro- 

ncteit; or upon very narrow dy/tems form'd 

like 6] Opinions. It is not a Delight in 

lie Miſery of others, or Malice, which oc- 

aſons the horrid Crimes which fill our 
titorys; but generally an injudicions, un. 
raſmable Enthuſiaſm for fome kind of 


imted Virtue. 


— 


* Se below, Se#. vi. Art, 2. Par. 1. 
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Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqu. : 
Ultra, quam ſatis eſt, VIRTUTEM fi petat k 


ipſam . 


2 
6 
FalſeOpi- V. T x laſt Ground of Diver ity which | | 


| ve line occurs, are the falſe Opinions of the Will 
| 
J 


Laws, Lows of the DEITV. To obey theſe we 
are determin'd from Gratitude, and a Sen/c A 
of Right imagin'd in the Dz1Ty, to di. 
poſe at Pleaſure the Fortunes of his Creatures, 


This is ſo abundantly known to have pro- 
| | duc'd Fellys, Superſtitions, Murders, Deva. 
= ſtations of Kingdoms, from a Senſe of Virtue if « 
" and Duty, that it is needleſs to mention pa- 
1 ticular = Only we may obſerve, "Ml « 
| « That all thoſe Follys, or Barbaritys, rather 10 


| i * confirm than deſtroy the Opinion ofa moral il « 
e Senſe;” ſince the DeITY is believ d ia 
| have a Right to diſpoſe of his Creatures; IM « 
and Gratitude to him, if he be conceivd a 
[ good, muſt move us to Obedience to his Wil: « 

If he be not conceiv'd good, Self- Love may 
overcome our moral Senſe of the Action i « 
which we undertake to avoid his Fury). « 


As for the Vices which commonly pro- i « 
cced from Love of Pleaſure, or any violent i « 
1 Paſjion, fince generally the Agent is ſoon ſen- FF « 
| ſibleof their Vi, and that ſometimes amidſt « 

the Heat of the Action, they only prove, 


— 


fr 


þ Hor. Ep. 6. Lib. 1. ver. Is. 


« That 


inigui, 


f perat 


which 
Vill or | 
ele we 
Sense 
0 dil- 
atures. 
e pro- 


Deva. 


Virtue 
n par- 
bſetve, 
rather 


moral © 
v'd to 


tures; 


ceiv d 


e may 


Iction 


v. 


y pro- | 


violent 
n ſen- 
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Prove, 


— 


That 
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„That this moral Senſe and Benevolence Sect. 4. 
may be overcome by the more importunate w/w 


VI BEFORE we leave this Subject, it is Oe 


ections againſt what has been faid ſo often, 
1/2, © That this Senſe is natural, and inde- 
« pendent on Cuſtom and Education,” The 
Objection is this, © That we ſhall find /ome 
Aclions always attended with the ſtrongeſt 
« Abhorrence, even at firſt View, in ſome 
„whole Nations, in which there appears 
nothing contrary to Benevolence; and that 
« the ſame Actions ſhall in another Nation 
he counted innocent, or honourable. Thus 
Inceſt, among Chriſtians, is abhorr'd at 
« firſt Appearance as much as Murder; even 
by thoſe who do not know or reflect upon 
any neceſſary Tendency of it to the Detri- 
*« ment of Mankind. Now we generally 
„allow, that what is from Nature in one 
Nation, would be ſo in all. This Ab- 
* horrence therefore cannot be from Nature, 
*fncein GREECE, the marrying Half- 
* filters was counted honourable; and among 
* the Perfian M a G1, the marrying of Mo- 
* thers. Say they then, may not all our 
Approbation or Diflike of Actions ariſe the 
* ſame way from Cuſtom and Education? 


Tx xr Anſwer to this may be eaſily found 
from what is already ſaid. Had we no mo- 


P 4 


ral 


rom In- 


eceſſary to remove one of the ſtrongeſt Ob-. 


— _ 
— — — _ — — - _— hy 

-S OS . — — — 

2 2 Wy — —ñ¼¼⅛ô —⅛ 


— 
* 4 


a — — 
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Sect. 4. ral Senſe natural to us, we ſhould only log : 
YM upon Inceſt as hurtful to ourſelves, and hn 
it, and never diſapprove other inceftuous Pf 
ſons, more than we do a broken MerchanÞ 
- fo that ſtill this Abhorrence ſuppoſes a genf 
of moral Good. And farther, it is true, thi 
many who abhor Inceſt do not know, or rei 
fle& upon the natural Tendency of ſome for 
of Inceſt to the public Detriment: bul 
where- ever it is hated, it is apprehended af 
offenſive to the NE 1T v, and that it expoſe 
the Perſon concern'd to his juſt Vengeanceifi 
Now it is univerſally acknowledg'd to be th 
groſſeſt Ingratitude and Baſeneſs, in ang 
Creature, to counteract the Will of the 
DE IT y, to whom it is under ſuch Obliga 
tions. This then is plainly @ moral ey l 
9uality apprehended in Inceſt, and reducibl 
to the general Foundation of Malice, off 
rather Want of Benevolence. Nay farther 
where this Opinion,“ That tnceft is offen 
« five to the DEI , prevails, Inceſt mull 
have another direct Contrariety to Benevo 
lence; ſince we mult apprehend the Inceſtuuu 
as expoſing an Aſſociate, who ſhould be dea 
to him by the Ties of Nature, to the lowelt 
State of Miſery and Bajeneſs, Infamy and 
Puniſhnent. But in thoſe Countrys where 
no ſuch Opinion prevails of the De1TYs 
abhorring or prohibiting Inceſt ; if no ob- 
vious natural Evils attend it, it may be look d 
upon as znnacent. And farther, as Men who 


have the Senſe of Taſting, may, by Compery 
h fro 8 


ly loo 
ad ſhu k 
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ind Education, have Prejudices againſt Meats ect. 4. 
they never taſted; as unſavoury; ſo may Men- 
who have a moral Senſe,” acquire an Opinion 

by implicit Faith, of the moral Evil of Actions, 

altho' they do not themſelves diſcern in them 

any Tendency to natural" Evil; imagining 

that others do: or, by Education, they may 

haye ſome Ideas aſſociated, which raiſe an 
Abhorrence without Reaſon. But without a 

moral Senſe we could receive no Prejudice 

gainſt Actions, under any other View than 

35 naturally diſadvantagecus to ourſelxes. 


VII. Tue Univerſality of this moral Senſe, era 
and that it is antecedent to Inſtron may pole Ke, 
appear from obſerving the Sentiments of Chi cars nn 
dren, upon hearing the Storys with Which 
they are commonly entertain'd as ſoon'as'the) 
underſtand Language. They always pal. 
ſionately intereſt themſelves on that ſide where 
Kmaneſs and Humanity are found; and deteſt 
the Cruel, the Covetous, the Selfiſh, or the 
Treacherous. How ſtrongly do we ſee their 
Paſſions of Joy, Sorrow, Love, and Indigna- 
tion, -mov'd by theſe. moral Repreſentations, 
even tho” there have been no Pains taken to 
give them Ideas of a DEITY, of Laws, of 


a future State, or of the more intricate Ten- 


dency of the uni verſal Good to that of each 
Individua 1 © ks F=R- 


— 
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„ ee \ K-- 


A farther Confirmation, that awe haye 
practical Diſpoſitions to Virtue | 
implanted in our Nature; with 4 

fart her Explication of our Benevolent | 
Inſtincts of various Kinds, with the 
additional Motives of Intereſt, wiz, | 
Honour, Shame and Pity. i 


Degrees of I, E have already endeavoured to 
— 785 | prove, That there is a univerſal | 


« Determination to Benevolence in Mankind, 
« even toward the moſt diſtant Parts of the 
“ Species: But we are not to imagine, that 
all benevolent Affections are of one Kind, 
or alike ſtrong. There are nearer and 
ſtronger Kinds of Benevolence, when the 
Objects ſtand in ſome nearer Relations to 
ourſelves, which have obtain'd diſtinct 
Names; ſuch as natural Affection, Gratitude, 


Eſteem. | 
| Nur! ONE Species of natural Affection, vis. 0 
| Afetion. that in Parents towards their Children, has Uri 
been confider'd already“; we ſhall only bowl 
3 1 — With; 


5 * See above, Sed. ii. Art. 9. Par. 2, 3. = 
| | obſerve | 
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5 verve farther, That there is the ſame kind Sect. 5g. 

Action among collateral Relations, tho' WWW 
iz weaker Degree; which is univerſally ob- 

dable, where no Oppoſition of Intereſt pro- 

ces contrary Actions, or counterbalances 

e Power of this natural Affectian. 


ye may alſo obſerve, that as to the xo fund. 
Haun of Parents, it cannot be entirely c Me- 
kunded on Merit and Acquaintance; not wks. Fe 
aly becauſe it is antecedent to all Acquain- anc. 
ce, which might occaſion Eſteem; but be- 
Wc it operates where Acquaintance would 
voduce Hatred, even toward Children appre- 
add to be vitious. And this Affection is 
cher confirm'd to be from NATURE, 
kcauſe it is always obſerv'd to deſcend, and 
Wit o/cend from Children to Parents mutu- 
ly, NATURE, who ſeems ſometimes fru- 
in her Operations, has ſtrongly deter- 
iind Parents to the Care of their Children, 
keauſe they univerſally ſtand in abſolute 
aof Support from them; but has left it 
o Reflection, and a Senſe of Gratitude, ta 
oduce Returns of Love in Children, toward 
ich tender kind Benefactors, who very ſel- 
um ſtand in ſuch abſolute Need of Support 
um their Poſterity, as their Children did 
um them. Now, did Acquaintance or 
it produce natural Affection, we ſurely 
ould find it ſtrongeſt in Children, on whom 
Wl the Obligations are laid by a thouſand 
: tk good 
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Sect. 5. 


Gratitude. 
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good Offices; which yet is quite contra 
co Obſervation. Nay, this Principle ſeems 
not confin d to Mankind, but extends tc 


other Animals, where yet we ſcarcely ever 
ſuppoſe any Ideas of Merit; and is obſery'q! 


to continue in them no longer than the Ne- 


ceſſitys of their Young require. Nor could 


it be of any Service to the Young that it“ 
ſhould, fince when they are grown up, they 


can receive little Benefit from the Love of 
their Dams. But as it is otherwiſe with 7a. 


tional Agents, ſo their Afefions are of lon- 


ger Continuance, even during their whole 
Lives. a 


II. Bu T nothing will give us a juſter Idea} 
of the w/e Order in which human Nature is 


form'd for univerſal Love, and mutual gad 


Offices, than conſidering that ſtrong Attrac- 


tion of Benevolence, which we call Gratitude 


Every one knows thatBereficence toward our- 
ſelves makes a much deeper Impreſſion upon! 


us, and raiſes Gratitude, or a ſtronger Lover 


toward the Benefactor, than equal Beneficenct 
toward a third Perſon . Now becauſe of 
the great Numbers of Mankind, their diſtanc 
Habitations, and the Incapacity of any one 


to be remarkably uſeful to great Multitudes; 


that our Benevolence might not be quite di- 


tracted with a Multiplicity of Objects, whoſe 
equal Virtues would equally recommend 


— 


5 See above, Sect. ii. Art. 6, Tar. 3. 


them 
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them to our Regard; or become uſeleſs, by Sect. 5. 
being equally extended to Multirudes, whoſe WWW 


Intereſts we could not underſtand, nor be ca- 
pable of promoting, having no Intercourſe of 
Offices with them; NATURE has fo well 
ordered it, that as our Attention is more raiſed 
by thoſe good Offices which are done to our- 
ſelves or our Friends, ſo they cauſe a ſtronger 
Senſe of Approbation in us, and produce a 
ſtronger Benevolence toward the Authors of 
them. This we call Gratitude. And thus a 
Foundation is laid for joyful Aſſociations in all 
kinds of Bufineſs, and virtuous Friendſhips. 


By this Conſtitution alſo the Benefactor is 
more encourag'd in his Beneficence, and bet- 
ter ſecur'd of an Increaſe of Happineſs by 
grateful Returns *, than if his Virtue were 
only to be honour'd by the colder general 
Sentiments of Perſons unconcern'd, who 
could not know his Neceſſitys, nor how to 
be profitable ro him ; eſpecially, when they 
would all be equally derermin'd to love in- 
numerable Mulritudes, whoſe equal Virtues 
—_ have the ſame Pretenſions to their 

ove. 


THE univerſal Benevolence toward all 
Men, we may compare to that Principle of 
4 . - 
Gravitation, which perhaps extends to all 


p EIS 


—— 


See above, Set. iii. Art, 2. Par. 2. 
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Sect. 5. Bodys in the Uuiverſe; but increaſes as the 
biſtance is diminiſh'd, and is rongeſt when 


Bodys come to touch each other. Now this 
Tucreaje, upon nearer Approach, is as neceſſe 
as chat there ſhould be any Altraction at all. 
For a general Attraction, equal in all Diſtances, 
would by the Contrariety of ſuch Multitudes 
of <£qual Forces, put an End to all Regularity 
of Motion, and perhaps ſtop it "altogether. 
Beſide this general Attraction, the Learned 
in theſe Subjects ſhew ns a great many other 
Aitractions among ſeveral Sorts: of Bodys, 
aniwering to ſome particular Sorts of Paſſions, 
from ſome ſpecial Cauſes. And that Attrac- 
tion or Force by which the Parts of each 
Body cohere, may repreſent the Self-Love of 
each Individual, 


THTISE different Sorts of Love to Perſons 
according to their nearer Approaches to our- 


ſelves by their Benefits, is obſervable in the 


high Degree of Love, which Heroes and 
Lawgivers univerſally obtain in their own 
Countrys, above what they find abroad, even 
among thoſe who are not inſenſible of their 
Virtues; and in all the ſtrong Ties of Friend- 


ſhip, Acquaintance, Neighbourhood, Partner- 
ſhip ; which are exceedingly neceſſary to the 


Order and Happineſs of Human Society. 


HI. From conſidering that natural Gratituae, 


and Love toward cur Benefactors, which was 
already 


except 
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* See 2 
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ready ſhewn to be diſintereſted; we are Sect. 5. 
ally led to conſider another Determination. 
f our Minds, equally natural with the for- 

ur, which is to deſire and delight in the 

md Opinion and Love of others, even when 

e expect no other Advantage from them, 

acept what flows from his Conſtitution, 

rhereby Ho N OUR is made an immediate 

Cd, This Defire of Honour I would call 
1yuB1TION, had not Caſtom join'd ſome 

il Ideas to that Word, making it denote 

bcha violent Defire of Honour, and of Power 

io, as will make us ſtop at no baſe Means 

obtain them. On the other hand, we are 

NA u RE ſubjected to a grievous Senſa- 

inn of Miſery, from the unfavourable Opini- 

ns of others concerning us, even when we 

lead no other Evil from them. This we 

al SHAME; Which in the ſame manner 
conſtituted an immediate Evil, as we ſaid 

ur was an immediate Good. 


Now, were there no moral Senſe, or had 
i: no other Idea of Actions but as aduan- 
gus or burtful, I ſee no Reaſon why we 
ould be delighted with Honour, or fubject- 
{to the Uneafineſs of Shame ; or how it 
ud ever happen, that a Man, who is ſe- 
from Puniſhment for any Action, ſhould 
er be unegſy at its being known to all the 
ll. The World may have an Opinion 
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Se. g. of him as pernicious to his Neighbours; bu An 

\ - vbat ſubjects his Eaſe to this Opinion ' bas 
the World? Why, perhaps, he ſhall no: H not 


ſo much truſted henceforward in Buſineſi 19 
and ſo ſuffer Loſs. If this be the only Re W's» 
ſon of Shame, and it has no immediate E, / 
16 or Pain in it, diſtin&t from Fear of Loft ονn. 
g | then, where-ever we expoſe ourſelves to Loi or 
\ | we ſhould be a/ham'd, and endeavour to co [ rd fe 
ceal the Action: and yet it is quite othei 
wile. 7-4: 
| k She\ 
A MFERCHAN x, for Inſtance, leſt capal 
ſhould impair his Credit, conceals a , 
wreck, or a very bad Market, which he H then 
"| ſent his Goods to. But is this the ſame wi 
1 the Paſſion of S HAM E? Has he that 5 
if gurſh, that Dejection of Mind, and Self ſantly 
1 demnation, which one ſhall have w beate 
. Treachery is detected? Nay, how will M. Witton, 
; ſometimes glory in their Loſſes, when in then t 
| Cauſe imagin'd morally good, tho' they realf ppoſe 
weaken their Credit in the Merchant's Sen Ferſon: 
that is, the Opinion of their Wealth, or F a 

ne for Buſineſs? Was any Man ever aſha 4 
of impoveriſhing himſelf to ſerve his Col ud le 
try, or his Friend? on gent 
| | Ambit 
The Fowr- IV. Tu Opinions of our Country are Fen in 
_— ſome made the firſt Standard of Vir Flow'd 
the Opini- They alledge, That by comparing AdiqF” N 
, « 70 them, we firſt diſtinguiſh between us conf 


Country. 


« ral Good and Evil: And then, fay i may b 
M1710 


— — —ũ — 
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1+ not the being univerſally known, no mat- 
bow. A covetous Man is not Honour d by 
] Ling univerſally known as covetous; nor a 
„%%, or luxurious Man, when he is 
en to be fo: Much leſs can a treacherous, 
„or ungrateful Man, be ſaid to be ho- 
* fer his being known as ſuch. A P 
10 naſer, a Fire-eater, or Pradt;ſer of 
""W::r-de-110in, is not honour'd for theſe pub- 
b Shews, unleſs we conſider him as a Per- 
| capable of giving the Pleaſures of Ad. 
ation and Surprize to Multitudes. Ho- 
then is the Opinion of others concerning 
r morally good Actions, or Abilitys pre- 
d to be apply'd that way; for Abilitys 
uody apply'd to other Purpoſes, procure 
epreateſt Infamy. Now it is certain, that 
tian, or Love of Honour, is really ſelſiſp; 
{then this Determination to love Honour, 
luppoſes a Senſe of moral Virtue, both in 
Perſons who confer the Honour, and in 
n who purſues it. 


5 Col in D let it be obſerv'd, that if we knew 
gent had no other Motive of Action 


en in his moſt uſeful Actions, ſince 
vin dow 'd not from any Love to others, or 
Ado their Happineſs. When Honour 
ven WF” conſtituted by NA r u RE pleaſant to 
may be an additional Motive to Virtue, 


1710 | . 8 as, 


ambition, we ſhould apprehend no Vir- 
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; 41BITION, or the Love of Hoxous, is Sect, Y 
i our chief Motive. But what is Honour ? \ 


5 
7 


— — * 
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Opinions 
flow from 
the Moral 


Senſes 


— — 
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Sect. 5. as, we ſaid above *, the Pleaſure ariſing fro j 

KRefection on our Benevolence was: but ch Fat 
Perſon whom we imagine perfectly virtuon hall 
acts immediately from the. Love of other; lo. 
however theſe refin'd Intereſts may be jvinfM* "* 
Motives to him to ſet about ſuch a Courſec In 
Actions, or to cultivate every kind Inca 1" © 
tion, and to deſpiſe every contrary Intereſt, a rant; 
giving a ſmaller Happineſs than Ref no 
on his own Virtue, and Conſcionſneſi of th [ Enem 
Eſteem of others. %% 
Jl ct. 
SHAME is in the ſame manner conſtitu vt we 
ted an immediate Evil, and influences us thi pts 

ſame way to abſtain from moral Evil: no"! 
that any Action or Omiſſion would apped i eth 
virtuous, where the ſle Motive was Feat q; Senſe 
Shame. BP 
J * ant 
V. Bur to inquire farther, how far tl mndec 
Opinions of our Company can raiſe a Sen" lea 
of moral Good or Evil: If any Opinion H cert 
univerſal in any Country, Men of little MW" that 
flection will probably embrace it. If 14 love 
tion be believ'd to be advantageous to ti e 
Agent, we may be led to believe ſo too, anl i, and 

then Se Love may make us undertake 16 

or may, the ſame way, make us ſhun il W. 


= 


lick, we may believe ſo too; and what next 


Action reputed pernicicus to the Agent. If Wi © , 


Action paſs for advantageous to the Pu the Ple 


is, 
- 8 high 

=” (irc; 
| 


* 


— 


„see Sed, iii. Art. 1 5. Par. 2. 
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e have no diſintereſted Benevolence, what Sect g. 

hall move us to undertake it? * Why, we 

love Honour; and to obtain this Pleaſure, 

« we will undertake the Action from Self 

« Intereſt,” Now, is Honour only the Opi- 

ion of our Country, that an Action is ad-. 

untageous to the Publick? No: we ſee no 

Honour paid to the /, Treachery of an 

Enemy, whom we have brib'd to our Side, 

pcaſual undefign'd Services, or to the moſt 

ſeful Effects of Compuljion on Cowards; and 

tt we ſee Honour paid to wnſucceſsful At- 

2 to ſerve the Publick from ſincere Love 

nit, Honour then preſuppoſes a Senſe of 

imething amzable beſides Advantage, vis. 

Senſe of Excellence in a publick Spirit; and 

terefore the t Senſe of moral Good muſt 

e antecedent to Honour; for Honour is 

unded upon it ®, The Company we keep 

tay lead us, without examining, to believe 1 

lat certain Actions tend to the public Gt; | i 
| 


ut that our Company honours ſuch Actions, 14. 
ud loves the Agent, muſt flow from a Senſe _ 
tome Excellence in this Love of the Pub- 101 
it, and ſerving its Intereſts. | | 1 
4 ' 
| 


_ 
—— 


— — 


— 


Wr therefore, ſay they again, pretend 
to e the Public, altho' we only deſire 
the Pleaſure of Honour ; and we will ap- 


7 


— p 
— — —— — 
— —ů ͤ— —ꝛ—ñ—— . — as ad 
- — — 


WW 1515 ſhould be conſidered by thoſe who talk much ef 
7 le, high Opinion, or Value, Eſteem, Glory, as Things 
„ed; while yet they allow no moral Senſe. 


| Q 2 e plaud 


— — — — — 
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Sect. 5 plaud all who ſeem to act in that manner, 7 


either that we may reap Advantage from 
« their Actions, or that others may believe 


« we really love the Publick.” But fhall any 


Man ever be heartily approved and admird 
when we know that Self-Love is the onlyf 
Spring of his Actions? No: that is impoſii 


ble. Or, ſhall we ever really admire Men 


wha appear to love the Publick, without af 
moral Senſe? No: we could form no Idea 
of ſuch a Temper ; and as for theſe Preten- 
ders to publick Love, we ſhould hate them ag 
Hypocrites, and our Rivals in Fame. Nowſl 


this is all which could be effected by the 


Opinions of our Country, even ſuppoſing 
they had a moral Senſe, provided we had! 
none ourſelves: They never could make uf 
admire Virtue, or virtuous Characters in 
others; but could only give us Opinions off 
Advantage or Diſadvantage in Actions, ac 
cording as they tended to procure to us the 
Pleaſures of Honowr, or the Pain of Shame. 


Bor if we ſuppoſe that Men have, by 
NATURE, a moral Senſe of Goodneſs in Ac 
tions; and that they are capable of dhe 
ed Love; all is eaſy. The Opinions of our 
Company may make us raſhly conclude, that 
certain Actions tend to the univerſal Detri 
ment, and are morally evil, when perharY 
they are not ſo; and then our Senſe may def 
termine us to have an Averſion to them, anc 
their Authors; or we may, the ſame way 
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wr may co-operate with Benevolence, to 
nove us to ſuch Actions. But, had we no 
ſenſe of moral Qualitys in Actions, nor any 
(onceptions of them, except as advantageous 
« burtful, we never could have honour'd or 
kid Agents for publick Love, or had any Re- 
ard to their Actions, farther than they af- 
xted ourſelves in particular. We might 
ave form'd the metaphyſical Idea of publicꝶ 
(wd, but we had never defir'd it, farther 
han it tended to our own private Intereſt, 
echout a Principle of Benevolence; nor ad- 
- UI ard and lov'd thoſe who are ſtudious of 
mag vithout a moral Senſe, So far is Virtue 
08 on being (in the Language of a late * 
WW utor) re Offspring of Flattery, begot upon 
Frde ; that Pride, in the bad Meaning of 
wt Word, is the ſpurious Brood of Ignorance 
yur moral Senſe, and Flattery only an En- 
ime, which the Cunning may uſe 10 turn this 
al Senſe in others, to the Purpoſes of Self 
ne in the Flatterer. 
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te led into implicit Prejudices in favour of Sect. 5. 
Actions as good; and then our Deſire of Ho. WWW 


our 

that V. To explain what has been ſaid of the Ma! 
tri wer of Honour : Suppoſe a STATE or Senſe, not 
haps i from Love 


Ar un out of England by Italian Muſicians, 
wal ald decree Honours, Statues, Titles, for 


„ Myficions : This would certainly ex- 


9393 


' thor of the Fable of the Bees, Pag. 27. 3d Ed. 
oy 


Cite 


UNCE, obſerving the Money which is of Honour. 


Sect. 5. cite all who had Hopes of Succeſs, to fl 
A Study of Mufick; and all Men would lo 
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pho 1 
yer 1M 
of E/ 
termi 
ſirtut 


upon the good Performers as uſeful Subjea{ 
as well as very entertaining. But would tif 
give all Men a good Ear, or make them d 
light in Harmony? Or could it ever make 
really love a Mauſician, who ſtudy d nothin Lo 
but his own Gain, in the ſame manner y o 
do a Patriot, or a generous Friend? I double abers 
not. And yet Friendſbip, without the Ake no 
ſtance of Statues, or Honours, can ma Vance 
Perſons appear exceedingly amiable. eriden 
2 Jl Love 1 
LET us take another Inſtance : Suppo v m 
Statues and triumpbal Arches were dectee ¶ vithoi 
as well as a large dum of Money, to the Di Men ſ 
coverer of the Longitude, or any other uf vlituc 
ful Invention in Mathematicks: This wou ton in 
raiſe an univerſal Deſire of ſuch Know led ude ; 

from Self-Love; but would Men therefoſ yd w 
love a Matbematician, as they do a virtuM vic in 
Man? Would a Mathematician love eve as 
Perſon who had attain'd Perfection in th we, 
Knowledge, where-ever he obſerv'd it, alt tecec 
he knew that it was not accompany'd will 

any Love to Mankind, or Study ef t TI 
Good, but with l nature, Pride, Cyvetui late 

eſs? In ſhort, let us honour other Qualit ur Id 
by external Shew as much as we pleaſe; WW" te 
we do not diſcern a benevolent Intention in 1 if auks 
Application, or preſume upon it, we mi 
look upon theſe Qualitys as uſeful, enrich — 


ing, or otherwiſe advantageous to any N * Feet! 
| 3 "my 
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qho is poſſeſs d of them; but they ſhall ne-Se&. 5* 
er meet with thoſe endearing Sentiment. 
f Efteem and Love, which our Nature de- 

mines us to appropriate to Benevolence or 

ſirtue. 


Lo v of Honour, and Averſion to Shame, 
my often move us to do Actions, for which 
ghers profeſs to honour us, even tho we 
ke no Good in them ourſelves: And Com- 
llance with the Inclinations of others, as it 
adences Humanity, may procure ſome 
Love to the Agent, from Spectators who ſee 
o moral Good in the Action itſelf. But 
zitkout ſome Senſe of Good in the Actions, 
Men ſhall never be fond of ſuch Actions in 
vlitude, nor ever love any one for Perfec- 
ton in them, or for practiſing them in Soli- 
ude; and much leſs ſhall they be diſſatiſ- 
jd with themſelves, when they act other- 
wie in Solitude. Now this is the Caſe with 
ls, as to Virtue; and therefore we muſt 


ave, by NATURE, a moral Senſe of it 
atecedent to Honour. 


ay THis will ſhew us with what Judgment 
eto ate * Author compares the Original of 
vali ur Ideas of Virtue, and Approbation of it, 
iſe; te manner of regulating the Behaviour 


in 1 Faukward Children by Commendation, It 
e ma | 


| 


nrichs : 2 * 
y ON * See the Fable of the Bees, Page 38. 3d Ed 
wig Q 4 ſhall 
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Sect. 5. ſhall appear hereafter*, that our Approba. 
A tion of ſome Geſtures, and what we call D.. 
cency in Motion, depends upon ſome ra 
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Ideas in People of advanc'd Years, But be. 
fore Children come to obſerve this Relation 
it is only good Nature, an Inclination t 


pleaſe, and Love of Praiſe, which make 


them endeavour to behave as they are de 
fir'd; and not any Perception of Excellence 
in this Behaviour. Hence they are not oli} 
citous about Geſtures when alone, unleſſ 
with a View to pleaſe when they return td 
Company; nor do they ever love or approvg 
others for any Perfection of this kind, but 
rather envy or hate them ; till they cited 


diſcern the Connexion between Geſtures and 


moral Qualitys; or reflect on the good Nas 
ture, which is evidenc'd by ſuch a Compli 
ance with the Deſire of the Cornpany. 


VII. Tn x confidering Honour in the man 
ner above explain'd may ſhew us the Reaſon 


why Men are often a/ham'd for things which 
are not vitious, and honour'd for what is not 


virtuous. For, if any Action only appeary 
viticus to any Perſons or Company, altho it 
be not ſo, they will have a bad Idea of the 
Agent; and then he may be aſham'd, of 
ſuffer Uneaſinefs, in being thought morally 
evil, The ſame way, thoſe who look *] 


— 


: | 
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See Seck. vi. Art. 4. 
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n Action as morally good, will honour the Sect. 5. 


gent; and he may be pleas'd with the Ho-. CY 


wr, altho he does not himſelf perceive any 
ral Good in what has procur d it. 


AGAIN, we ſhall be aſhan'd of every Moral tn 


Fridence of moral Incapacity, or Want of capacity, 
{ility; and with good Ground, when this Shame 


Want is occaſion'd by our own Negligence. 
Nay farther, if any Circumſtance be look'd 
pon as indecent in any Country, offenſive to 
| athers, or deform'd ; we ſhall, out of our 
Dcfire of the good Opinions of others, be 
lam d to be found in ſuch Circumſtances, 
gen when we are ſenſible that this Inde- 
ency or Offence is not founded on Nature, 
but is merely the Effect of Cuſtom. Thus 
being obſerv'd in thoſe Functions of Nature 
which are counted indecent and offenſive, will 
make us uneaſy, altho' we are ſenſible that 
they really do not argue any Vice or Weakneſs. 
But on the contrary, ſince moral Abilitys of 
ay kind, upon the general Preſumption of 
good Application, and of having been 
quired by Virtue, procure the Eſteem of 
hers, we ſhall value ourſelves upon them, 
row proud of them, and be aſham'd of 
ay Diſcovery of our Want of ſuch Abilitys. 
Thisis the Reaſon that Vealtb and Power, 
lie great Engines of Virtue, when preſum'd 
v be intended for benevolent Purpoſes, either 
ward our Friends or our Country, procure 
muy from others, and are apt to beget 


Pride 


of 
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Sect. 5. Pride in the Poſſeſſor; which, as it is a 1 f 
Wy neral Paſſion, whichjmay be either good of 


evil, according as it is grounded, we ma 
deſcribe to be the Foy which ariſes from td 


real or imagin'd Poſſeſſion of Honour, or Clai 


to it. The ſame are the Effects of KnowL 


ledge, Sagacity, Strength; and hence it is 
that Men are apt to boaſt of them. 


Bu r, whenever it appears that Men have 
only their private Advantage in View, in the 
Application of theſe Abz/itys, or natural Ad. 
vantages, the Honour ceaſes, and we ſtudy 
to conceal them, or at leaſt are not fond of 

diſplaying them; and much more, when — 
is any Suſpicion of an 2//-natur'd Applica- 


tion. Thus ſome Miſers are aſham d of 


their Wealth, and ſtudy to conceal it; as th 
Malicious or Selfiſþ do their Power : Nay? 


this is very often done, where there is ng 
poſitive evil Intention; becauſe the . 
ing their Abilitys, increaſes the moral Good 
of any little kind Action, which they 1 
find in their Hearts to perform. 


Ix ſhort, we always ſee Actions which 
flow from public Love, accompany'd with 
generous Boldneſs and Openneſs; and not 
only malicious, but even ſelfiſh ones, the mats 
ter of Shame and Confuſion; and that Me 
ſtudy to conceal them. The Love of private 
Pleaſure is the ordinary Occaſion of Vice; and 


when Men have got any lively Notions o 
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ſtances where it is innocent. We are apt 
0 imagine, that others obſerving us in. ſuch 
Purſuits, form mean Opinions of us, as too 
nuch ſet on private Pleaſure ; and hence we 
hall find ſuch DION nents, in moſt polire 
Nations, conceal'd from thoſe who do not 
partake with us. Suchare venereal Pleaſures 
between Perſons marry'd, and even eating 
the ind drinking alone, any nicer ſorts of Meats 
44% «Drinks: whereas a hoſpitable Table is rather 
ud matter of boaſting ; and ſo are all other kind 
| of generous Offices between marry'd Perſons, 
* where there is no Suſpicion of Se/f-Love in 

e Agent; but he is imagin'd as acting from 
of ore to his Aſſoctate. This, I fanſy, firſt 


ay id Com has ſtrengthen'd them wonder- 
nd filly; ſo that we are now aſham'd of many 
” lings, upon ſome confus'd implicit Opini- 

oss of noral Evil, tho' we know not upon 
* What account. 


| ner too we may ſee the Reaſon, why 
cli we are not aſham'd of any of the Methods 
i of Grandeur, or Hi h-Living. There is ſuch 

ot Mixture of moral Ideas, of Benevolence, 
as} iltys kindly employ'd; ſo many Depen- 
„ lants /upported, ſo many Friends entertain d, 
1 ited, protected; ſuch a Capacity imagin'd 
ng br great and amiable Actions, that we are 
1 lever aſham'd, but rather boaſt of ſuch 
7 things. 
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Inne, they generally begin to be aſham'd of gect. 5. 
J «cry thing which betrays Se/fi/bneſs, even in 


tha ntroduc'd Ideas of Modeſty in polite Nations, 


Honour 
and Shame 
en from 
ome Aſſo- 
ciation; of 
Ideas. 
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Sect. 5. things. We never affect Obſcurity or Con! 
Wav cealment, but rather deſire that our Stat 


in D 
ur, 
Adinary, 
the Worl, 
and Magnificence ſhould be known. Wen Icchend, 
it not for this Conjunction of moral Idea i"! theſ 
no Mortal could bear the Drudgery of Stat iy be. 
or abſtain from laughing at thoſe who did tt 0! 
Could any Man be pleas d with a Company nul Got 
of Statues ſurrounding his Table, fo artfully heir Nei 
contriv'd as to conſume his various Th nd Auth 


An Inquiry concerning 


and inſpir'd by ſome Servant, like ſo man Ind keep 
Puppets, to give the uſual trifling Retur Guards, 
in Praiſe of their Fare? Or with ſo many Afoctatit 
Machines to perform the Cringes and Whif Ne D/ 
pers of a Levee? do are 
ad (hey 
TAE Shame we ſuffer from the Meanneſi ir unde 
of Dreſi, Table, Equipage, is intirely owing) 
to the ſame Reaſon. This Meanneſs is oſten Hex: 
imagin'd to argue Avarice, Meanneſs off ſly the 
Spirit, Want of Capacity, or Conduct in Life, teauty a 
of Induſtry, or moral Abilitys of one kind. he Plea! 
or other, To confirm this, let us obſerves” Shan 
that Men will glory in the Meanneſs of their * knc 
Fare, when it was occaſion'd by a good Ac- much fu 


| 
tion. How many would be aſham'd to be \iture, 
ſurpriz'd at a Dinner of cold Meat, who will Aultitud 
boaſt of their having fed upon Dogs and oymne 
Horſes at the Siege of Derry? And they will Mor 


all tell you, that they were not, nor are ilto' we 
aſham'd of it. ve 
AW judici; 

Tr 15s ordinary Connexion in our Imagi- 
nation, between external Grandeur, Regula- 
rity 
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iy in Dreſs, Equipage, Retinue, Badges ofSe&t. 5. 
ſhmur, and ſome moral Abilitys greater than 


«diary, is perhaps of more Conſequence in 
te World than ſome recluſe Philoſophers ap- 
chend, who pique themſelves upon deſpi- 


| ing theſe external Shews. This may poſ- 
oy be a great, if not the only Cauſe of 


that ſome count miraculous, viz, That 
ui Governors of no greater Capacity than 
heir Neighbours, by ſome inexpreſſible Aue 
nd Authority, quell the Spirits of the Vulgar, 
nd keep them in Subjection by ſuch ſmall 
Guards, as might eaſily be conquer'd by thoſe 


JF ifociations which might be rais'd among 
"Wc Di/affeted, or Factious of any State; 


no are daring enough among their Equals, 
nd ſhew a ſufficient Contempt of Death 
br undertaking ſuch an Enterprize. 


Hence alſo we may diſcover the Reaſon, 
ny the gratifying our ſuperior Senſes of 


ty and Harmony, or the Enjoyment of 


te Pleaſure of Knowledge, never occaſions 
ay Shame or Confuſion, tho' our Enjoyment 


ae known to all the World. The Objects 
ich furniſh this Pleaſure, are of ſuch a 


Nature, as to afford the ſame Delights to 
lulitudes; nor is there any thing in the 
moyment of them by one, which excludes 
ay Mortal from a like Enjoyment. So that, 
do we purſue theſe Enjoyments from Self- 
ine, yet, ſince our Enjoyment cannot be 
Kudicial to others, no Man is imagin'd 
any 


238 Au Inquiry concerning 
Sect. 5. any way inhumanly ſelfiſh, from the fulle | 
WV VWEnjoyment' of them which is poſſible. The 

ſame Regularity or 'Harmony which delight 


me; may at the ſame time delight Multi! 


tudes; the ſame Theorem ſhall be 
fruitful ' of Pleaſure, 
tain'd Thouſands. Men therefore are no 


aſham'd of fuch Purſuits, ſince they ne] 
ver, of themſelves, ſeduce us into any thingf 


malicious, envious, or ill natur d; nor doed 
any one r e e from 
his purſuing Objects of unexhauſted uni4 
verſal Pleaſure“. 


Tr1s View of Honour and Shame may 
alſo let us ſee the Reaſon, why moſt Men 
are uneaſy at being prais'd, when they them- 
ſelves are preſent. Every one is delighted 


with the Eſteem of others, and muſt enjoy 


great Pleaſure when he hears himfelf com- 
mended; but we are unwilling others ſhould! 
obſerve our Enjoyment of this Pleaſure, 
which is really /e; or that they ſhould} 
imagine us fond of it, or influenc'd by Hopes 
of it in our good Actions: and therefore we 
chooſe Secrecy for the Enjoyment of it, as} 
we do with reſpect to other Pleaſures, in 
which others do not ſhare with us. 


=» = 


| L 
* See another Reaſon of this, perhaps more probably true, 
in the Efay on the Paſſions, p. 6. ; 
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Sect. 5. 
VIII. LE T us next conſider another De- wh 
$S..nination of our Mind, which ſtrongly e 
Benevolence to be natural to us, and virtue. 
Wis COMPASSION; by which we are 
Joos d to ſtudy the nteref? of others, with- 
any Views of private Advantage, This 
Wd; little Illuſtration. Every Mortal is 
ide uneaſy by any grievous Miſery he ſees 
mother involv'd in, unleſs the Perſon be 
gin d evi in a moral Senſe: Nay, it is 
moſt impoſſible for us to be unmoy'd, even 
that Cale. Advantage may make us do a 
wel Action, or may overcome Pity; but it 
ace ever extinguiſhes it. A ſudden Paſſion 
Hatred or Anger may repreſent a Perſon 
s abſolutely evil, and ſo extinguiſh Pity; 
ut when the Paſſion is over, it often returns. 
Wnother d;/ntereſted View may even in cold 
Iod overcome Pity; ſuch as Love to our © 
luntry, or Zeal for Religion. Perſecution + 
generally occaſion'd by Love of Virtue, 
ad a Deſire of the eternal Happineſs of 
lantind, altho our Folly makes us chooſe 
turd Means to promote it; and is often 
ompany'd with Pity enough to make the 
trſecutor uneaſy, in what, for prepollent 
ſons, he chooſes ; unleſs his Opinion 
ads him to look upon the Heretick as abſe. 
ately and intirely evil. 


uc, 


WE may here obſerve, how wonderfully 


e Conſtitution of human Nature is adapted 
'T to 
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240 An Inquiry concerning 
Sect. 5. to move Compaſſion. Our Miſery or Di 
ere, immediately appears in our Countenance 
if we do not ſtudy to prevent it, and prop] 
gates ſome Pain to all Spectators; who! 
from Obſervation, univerſally underſtand the 
Meaning of thoſe diſmal Airs. We mecha} 


y 
nd 


und. 
nd ex po! 
vl give 


i public, 


nichally ſend forth Shrieks and Groans upon ig 5 
any ſurprizing Apprehenſion of Evil; ſc 1 th R 
that no Regard to Decency can ſometimes re ; N 1 
ſtrain them. This is the Voice of Naruzzi 0 
underſtood by all Nations, by which all whe 5 a 7 
are preſent are rous d to our Aſſiſtance, I Mier 
and ſometimes our injurious Enemy is made , 9: 
to relent. a- 2 
Mild b 
We obſerv'd above *, that we are not im. 1h Ref 
mediately excited by Compaſſion to deſire the... o. 
Removal of our own Pain: we think it juſt M ch v 
to be ſo affected upon the Occaſion, and 
diſlike thoſe who are not ſo. But we are ex- |. u. 
cited directly to deſire the Relief of the Mi- Na 
ſerable; without any Imagination, that this . Peop 
Relief is a private Good to ourſelves: And lurape, 
if we ſee this impoſſible, we may by Reffer- / J 
tion diſcern it to be vain for us to indulge our N look 
Compaſſion any farther ; and then Self-Love g Irtitud 
prompts us to retire from the Object which | the 
occaſions our Pain, and to endeavour to mong 
divert our Thoughts. But where there is no urge 
ſuch Reflection, People are hurry d by a natu- Niputati 
_ 
8 Hof 5. 
re ine 


See Sed, ii. Art 8. Par. 2. 
* ral 


; ul ind Inſtinct, to tee Objects of Compaſſi on, Sect. 5. 


a expoſe themſelves to this Pain, when they WON 
PAs give no Reaſon for it; as in the Inftance 

ad i publick Executions, 

. i 


WJ T4 1s ſame Principle leads Men to Trage- 
=; only we are to oblerve, that another 
Wong Reaſon of this is the moral Beauty of 
te Characters and Actions, which we love to 
chold. For I doubt, whether any Audi- 
ace would be pleas' d to ſce fictitious Scenes 

| Wo if they were kept Strangers tothe 
/ 2ua/:tys of the Sufferers, or their Cha- 
and Actions. As in ſuch a Caſe, there 
ald be no Beauty to raiſe Deſire of "ſeeing 
h Repreſentations, I fancy we would not 
mole ourſelves to Pain alone, from Miſery 
ich we knew to be fictitious; 


[7 was the ſame Cauſe which crouded the 
nn Theatres to ſee Gladiators. There 
r People had frequent Inſtances of great 
lwrage, and Contempt of Death, two great 
wal Abilitys, if not Virtues. Hence CIcE“ 
10 looks upon them as great Inſtructions in 
urtituge, The Antagoniſt Gladiator bore 
the Blame of the Cruelty committed, 
mong People of little Reflection; and the 
urageous and artful one, really obtain'd a 
euration of Virtue, and Favour among the 
rann, and was vindicated by the Neceſ- 
ot Self-defence. In the mean time they 
4 inadvertent to this, that their crouding 
R to 
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Sect. 5. to ſuch Sights, and favouring the Perſon 
V who preſented them with ſuch Spectacles e 


compaſon How independent this Diſpoſition to Cons 
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ny me 
lampa 
Reaſon; 
utions 
Laden. 
jagtor, 
1 Mett 


Courage, and with Opportunitys of folloy 
ing their natural Inſtin# to Compaſſion, wa 
the true Occaſion of all the real Diſtreſs, 
Aſſaults which they were ſorry for. 


WHarT Sentiments can we imagine 
Candidate would have rais d of himſelf, had 
he preſented his Countrymen only witli 
Scenes of Miſery; had he drain'd Hoſpital 
and Infirmarys of all their pityable Inhabis 
tants, or had he bound ſo many Slaves, and 
without any Reſiſtance, butcher'd them with 
his own Hands ? Lſhould very much queſtiog 
the Succeſs of his Election, (however Com 
paſſion might cauſe his Shews ſtill to be fres 
quented ) if his Antagoniſt choſe a Diverſion 
apparently more virtuos, or with a Mix 
ture of Scenes of Virtue. , 


paſſion is on Cuſtom, Education, or Inſtructim 
will appear from the Prevalence of it in Ws 
men and Children, who are leſs influenc by 
theſe. That Children delight in ſome Adis 
ons which are cruel and tormenting to Ani 
mals which they have in their Power, flows 
not from Malice, or want of Compaſſion, bu 
from their Ignorance of thoſe Signs of Pail 
which many Creatures make; together with 
a Curioſity to ſee the various Contortionsd 
their Bodys. For when they are more a0, 

3 quainted 
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wanted with theſe Creatures, or come by Se&.. g. 
ny means to know their Sufferings, their yo. 
(paſſion often becomes too ſtrong for their 
Reſon; as it generally does in beholding Ex- 
Nations, where as ſoon as they obſerve the 

W :vidences of Diſtreſs, or Pain in the Male- 


ſafer, they are apt to condemn this neceſſa- 
Method of Self- defence in the State. 


R 2 SECT: 


244 An Inquiry concerning 


Sect. 6. 8 nents 
WEN Se. "2 ute 
vetch 
Concerning the Importance of thj guſt n 
fom tl 
moral Senſe to the preſent Hay b. 
| pineſs of Mankind, and its I certe 
fluence on human Affairs. * 

ct! 
| ; What 1 

Importance T, VT may now probably appear, that not © he 
Ar withſtanding the Corruption of Mani S 
ral Senſe. | 5 = nts 
ners ſo juſtly complain'd of every-wher Ks © 
this moral Senſe has a greater Influence d "BM 
Mankind than is generally imagin'd, alta 
it is often directed by very partial imperfe} Ei 


Views of publick Good, and often overcom 

by Self Love. But we ſhall offer ſome farthal NO 
Conſiderations to prove, © That it gives , in 
« more Pleaſure and Pain, than all our ob nd v 
« Pacultys.” And to prevent Repetitiong 
let us obſerve, © That where-cver any ura 
« 500d Quality gives Pleature from Refledio 
« Or from Honour, the contrary evil one w 
« give proportionable Pain, from Remy 
« and Shame.” Now we ſhall conſider WY, | } 
moral Pleaſures, not only ſeparately, but! 4 hs 
they are the mot delightful Ingredient in WY... 
ordinary Pleaſures of Lyfe, FW 
beſe (1 
mus ha 
leflecti 
Recor 


late, © 
ther I, 
Mink tl 


Were NC 


ALL Mx x ſeem perſuaded of ſome Ek 
cellency in the Poſſeſſion of good moral WE 


litys, which is ſuperior to all other BY 
meh, 


J 
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muſt not form our Judgment in this matter 
om the Actions of Men; for, however they 
v be influenc'd by moral Sentiments, yet it 
certain, that ſelf-:ntereſted Paſſions fre- 
ently overcome them, and partial Views 
of the Tendency of Actions, make us do 
bat is really rally evil, apprehending it 
nog be good. But let us examine the Senti- 


Jute of others, when they are no way im- 
nediately concern'd ; for in theſe Sentiments 
uman Nature is calm and undiſturb d, and 
hews its 7rue Face. 


Now ſhould we imagine a rational Crea- 
ure in a ſufficiently happy State, whoſe 
ind was, without Interruption, wholly oc- 
wpy'd with pleaſant Senſations of Smell, 
ale, Touch, Fc. if at the fame time all 
ther Ideas were excluded? Should we not 
link the State /ow, mean, and /ord:d, if there 


ud Offices? What then muſt that State be, 
mherein there are no Pleaſures but thoſe of 
lie external Senſes, with ſuch long Intervals 
5 bunan Nature at preſent muſt have? Do 
heſe ſhort Fits of Pleaſure make the Luxu- 
ms happy? How izſipid and joyleſs are the 
Kfletions on paſt Pleaſure! And how poor 
iRecompence is the Return of the tranſient 


nents; and on the contrary, look upon a Sect. 6. 
gate of moral Evil, as worſe and more Www 
metched than any other whatſoever. We 


nents which Men univerſally form of the 


dere no Soczety, no Love or Friendſhip, no 
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Sect. 6.Senſation, for the nauſeous Satietys, and Lan 1 
guor, in the Intervals! This Frame of ous 
bo Nature, ſo incapable of long Enjoyments off 


the external Senſes, points out to us, „That 


<« there muſt be ſome other more durabli 


« Pleaſure, without ſuch tedious Inter; 
“tions, and nauſeous Reflections.“ 


LE T us even join with the Pleaſures of 
the external Senſes, the Perceptions of Beauty} 


Order, Harmony. Theſe are, no doubt, more 


noble Pleaſures, and ſeem toinlarge the Mind] 


and yet how cold and joyleſs are they, if ther 


be no moral Pleaſures of Friendſhip, Log 


and Beneficence ! Now, if the bare Abſence 
of moral Good makes, in our Judgment, the 
State of a rational Agent contemptible; the 
Preſence of contrary Diſpoſitions is always 
imagin'd by us to fink him into a degree of 
Miſery, from which no other Pleaſures can 
relieve him. Would we ever wiſh to be | 
the ſame Condition with a wrathful, mali 
crous, revengeful, or envious Being, tho' we 
were at the fame time to enjoy all the Plea4 
fures of the external and internal Senſes: 
The internal Pleaſures of Beauty and Har 
nony contribute greatly indeed toward ſooth- 
ing the Mind into a Forgetfulneſs of Wrath 
Malice or Revenge; and they muſt doſo, 
fore we can have any tolerable Delight or 
Enjoyment : for while 7he/e Afections poſſeſ 
the Mind, there is nothing but Torment and 
AMtfery. t * — 
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| Sect. 6. 
WuAr Caſtle-builder, who forms to him 
af imaginary Scenes of Life, in which he « N 
IJ thinks he ſhould be happy, ever made ac- prove it 
hledg'd Treachery, Cruelty, or Ingratitude, 

he Steps by which he mounted to his wiſh'd- 

for Elevation, or Parts of his Character, 

when he had attain'd it? We always con- 

duct ourſelves in ſuch Reſveries, according 

to the Dictates of Honour, Faith, Generoſity, 

(rage; and the loweſt we can fink, is ho- 

ing we may be enrich'd by ſome innocent 
Accident. 


0 f urnam Argenti FoRs qua mibi 
monſlret * ! — 


But Labour, Hunger, Thirſt, Poverty, Pain, 
Danger, have nothing ſo deteſtable in them, 
n dat our Se- Love cannot allow us to be often 
epos d to them. On the contrary, the Vir- 
ves which theſe give us Occaſions of diſplay- 
ng, are ſo amiable and excellent, that ſcarce 
ver is any imaginary Hero, in Romance or 
Eric, brought to his higheſt Pitch of Happi- 
els, without going thro them a//. Where 
there is no Virtue, there is nothing worth 
Deſire or Contemplation ; the Romance or 
Eos maſt end. Nay, the Difficulty +, or 
natural Evil, does ſo much increaſe the Vir- 


Pen OE 
— 


* Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 6. ver. 10. 
I Sed, iii. Art. 11, Axiom 6. 


R 4 — * 
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Set. 6. tue of the good Action which it accompany | 


that we cannot eaſily ſuſtain theſe Works afl 


ter the Diſtreſs is over; and if we continue th 
Work, it muſt be by preſenting a new Scen 


of Benevolence, in a proſperous Fortune. 


Scene of external Proſperity or natural Gui 
without any thing moral or virtuous, can 


not entertain a Perſon of the dulleſt Imagis 
pation, had he ever ſo much intereſted hi 
ſelf in the Fortunes of his Hero; for wherb 
Virtue ceaſes, there remains nothing worth 


wiſhing to our Favourite, or which we ca 
be delighted to view his Poſſeſſion of, whe 


we are molt ſtudious of his Happineſs. 


e FT L r vs take a particular Inſtance, to try 
perior % how much we prefer the Poſſeſſion of Yirtuf 


«/l Plea- to all other Enjoyments, and how we look 


Fer. upon Vice as worſe than any other Miſeryp 
Who could ever read the Hiſtory of RE Gui 
1. Us, as related by CIC ER o, and ſomq 
others, without concerning himſelf in the 
Fortunes of that gallant Man, ſorrowing af 
his Sufferings, and wiſhing him a bettet 
Fate? But how better a Fate? Should hg 
have comply'd with the Terms of the C a x4 
THAGINIANS, and preſerv'd himſelf from 

the intended Tortures, tho' to the Detriment 
of his Country? Or ſhouid he have vio- 
lated his plighted Faith, and Promiſe off 
returning? Will any Man ſay, that either 
of theſe is the better Fate he withes his Fa- 
yourite ? Had he acted thus, that Virtue} 

| would! 


i 
| 
t 
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and gould have been gone, which intereſts every Sect. 6. 
MY ice in his Fortunes. — © Let him take his 
JJ: Fate like other common Mortals.” 
pat elſe do we wiſh then, but that the 
(ARTHAGINIANS hadrelented of their 

bl (cuelty, or that PROVIDENC E, by ſome 
can nerpected Event, had reſcued him out of 
8 heir Hands ? 


here No w may not this teach us, that we are 
ort indeed determin'd to judge Virtue with Peace 
ca MY ind Safety, preferable to Virtue with Diſtreſs ; 
he but that at the ſame time we look upon the 
ate of the Virtuous, the Publick-ſpirited, 
yen in the utmoſt natural Diſtreſs, as pre- 
\ try Mfcable to all Affluence of other Enjoyments ? 
tu tor this is what we chooſe to have our Fa- 
oo vorite Hero in, notwithſtanding all its Pains, 
ery Ind natural Evils. We ſhould never have 
zu Inagin' d him happier, had he acted other- 
dme ie; or thought him in a more eligible 
tha date, with Liberty and Safety, at the Ex- 
7 at Yjence of his Virtue. We ſecretly judge the 
tte burchaſe too dear; and therefore we never 
magine he acted fooliſhly in ſecuring his 
ſirtue, his Honour, at the Expence of his 
Liſe, his Pleaſure, his Life. Nor can we 
bink theſe latter Enjoyments worth the 
reping, when the former are intirely loſt, 


II. Le T us in the ſame manner examine 9. 
ur Sentiments of the Happineſs of others ase, 
common Life. WE AL T EH and Ex TER. 


N AL 
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gect. 6. M AL PLlEASURES bear no ſmall bulk in 

out Imaginations; but does there not always 
accompany this Opinion of Happineſs in 
Wealth, ſome ſuppos d beneficent Intention 
of doing good Offices to Perſons dear to 15 
at leaſt to our Familys or Kinſmen? And in 
our imagin'd Happineſs from external Plea- 


ſure, are not ſome Ideas always included off 


ſome moral Enjoyments of Society, ſome 
Communication of Pleaſure, ſomething off 
Love, of Friendſhip, of Efteem, of Gratis 
pretended to a Taſte of 
theſe Pleaſures without Society? Or if any 
ſeem violent in Purſuit of them, how b 
and contemptible do they appear to all Perſons 
even to thoſe who could have no Expectation 
of Advantage from their having a more gene 


tude? Who ever 


rous Notion of Pleaſure ? 


No , were there no moral Senſe, no Haps 


pineſs in Benevolence, and did we act fro i 


no other Principle than Se- Love; ſure ther 


is no Pleaſure of the external Senſes, whicl 


we could not enjoy alone, with leſs Troublſ 
and Expence than in Society. But a Mixtury 
of the moral Pleaſures is what gives the a 


luring Reliſh ; tis ſome Appearance «< 
Priendſhip, of Love, of communicating Ple 
ſure to others, which preſerves the Pleaſure 


of the Luxurious from being nauſeous and ii 


fipid. And this partial Imagination of fo 
good moral Yu lirys, ſome 


Actions which have many cruel, inbumoh 


a 


Benevolence, | 


which 
luman 


Moral: 


Ion of 


per fi 
beauty, 
beauty . 
Counte} 


— — 


* See ab 
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Y nd defru#ive Conſequences toward others, Sect, 6. 


« what has kept Vice more in Countenance 


tun any other Conſideration &. 


Bur to convince us farther wherein the 
Happineſs of Wealth, and external Pleaſure 
les; let us but ſuppoſe Malice, Wrath, Re- 
me; or only Solitude, Abſence of Friend- 
hip, of Love, of Society, of Eſteem, join'd 
vith the Poſſeſſion of them; and all the 


Happineſs vaniſhes like a Dream. And yet 


love, Friendſhip, Society, Humanity, tho 
ccompany'd with Poverty and Toil, nay 
yen with ſmaller degrees of Pain, ſuch as 
© not wholly occupy the Mind, are not on- 
the Object of Love from others, but even 
if a fort of Emulation: which plainly ſhews, 


That Virtue is the chief Happineſs in the 


judgment of all Mankind.” 


IL THERE is a farther Conſideration he 
Charm in 


Beauty. 


which muſt not be paſs'd over, concerning 
be EXTERNAL BEAUTY of Perſons, 
which all allow to have a great Power over 
uman Minds. Now it is ſome apprehended 
rality, ſome natural or imagin'd Indica- 


Fin of concomitant Virtue, which gives it this 


vwerful Charm above all other kinds of 
Youty, Let us conſider the Characters of 
bauty, which are commonly admir'd in 
luntenances, and we ſhall find them to be 


See above, Sect. iv. Art. 4 Par. 4, 5. 
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Seck. 6. Sweetneſs, 3 Majeſty, Dignity, Viua F 
cih, Humility, Ten : 


An Inquiry concerning a 


derneſs, Good-nature; tal Faces. 
is, that certain Airs, Proportions, je ne {cal;..tur 
guoy's, are natural Indications of ſuch Vir ule as 


tues, or of Abilitys or Diſpoſitions towarc 


„ A. 
them. As we obſerv'd above F of Miſery of op 
Diftre/5 appearing in Countenances ; ſo it In per 
certain, almoſt all habitual Diſpojitions off nt 0 
Mind form the Countenance in ſuch a man LA 
ner, as to give ſome Indications of them us -: 
the Spectator. Our violent Paſſions are ob „ b 
vious at firſt View in the Countenance; Inte 
that ſometimes no Art can conceal them MA = 
and ſmaller Degrees of them give ſome lei ble! 
obvious Turns to the Face, which an accu8M;;t.ou 
rate Eye will obſerve. Now, when the nau ipprol 
ral Air of a Face approaches to that which n bs! 
any Paſſion would form it unto, we make M 
Conjecture from this concerning the /eadinS by 
Difpofition of the Perſon's Mind. ling g 

| | t we 
As to thoſe Fancys which prevail in cer whe 
tain Countrys toward large Lips, little Moe Nane, 
narrow Eyes; unleſs we knew from them ner ;: 
ſelves under what Idea ſuch Features are ad 1 4 
mir'd, whether as naturally beautiful i mo 
Form, or Proportion to the reſt of the Face nude t 
or as preſum d Indications of ſome mr . 
Qualitys; we may more probably concludſ , Con 
that it is the Jatter; fince this is ſo much ti on 
Ground of Approbation or Averſion toward r };. 
br Rs here 


it 
w970'd 


* See Sed. v. Art. 8. Par. 2. 
Face 
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bees — ourſelves. And ag to thoſe dect. 62 
bratures which we count naturally diſagree . 
% as to Form, we know the Averſion on 
is Account is ſo weak, that moral Qualttys 
ball procure a Liking even to the Face, 
SY; perſons who are ſenſible of the Irregula- 
ity, or Want of that Regularity which is 
enmon in others. With us, certain — 
urs are imagin'd to denote Dullneſs ; 
al Eyes, large Lips; a Colour of Hair, 
1 oxi” and may we not conclude the 
e Aſſociation / Ideas, upon ſome pro- 
ble Foundation, in Nature, and ſometimes 
mdout any, to be the Ground of thoſe 
Joprobations which appear unaccountable 
pb uY oM t e: f | 


WS 


Is the ſame manner, when there is no- 
ling gro/ſy diſproportion d in any Face, what 
it we diſpraiſe ? Is: it; Pride, Haugbrineſi, 
lurneſs, Ill nature, Diſoontent, "Folly, Levy, 
Pantonnefs 3 ; Which ſome Countenances diſ- 
Wover in the Manner above hinted at? And 
leſe Airs, when brought by Cuſtom upon 
be moſt regular Set of Features, have often 
tade them very diſagrecable -, as the con- 
Mary Airs have given the ſtrongeſt Charms 
0 Countenances, which were far from Per- 
don in external Beauty. Had HoME R, 
his Character of HELEN, rais'd our Idea 
ber eternal Beauty to the greateſt Height, 
it would have been ridiculous to have. 
50 his Countrymen in a War for. ſucha 
HEILEN 
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Set. 6. HELEN as VIRGII has drawn her, I. 
Sv therefore ſtill retains ſomething 'morallf 

amiable amidſt all her Weakneſs; and ofter 


ſuggeſts to his Reader, J THIS 


— EA o αάνααν TE Poreyas Te 6; 


as the Spring of his Countrymens Indignatiofi 
and Revenge. | 1 
The cauſe THIS Conſideration may ſhew us on : 
of 4ferent Reaſon, among many others, for Mens diff 
— 7 ferent Fancys, or Reliſbes of Beauty. Th. 
Mind of Man, however generally diſposd t 
eſteem Benevolence and Virtue, yet by mor 


' 
7. 


particular Attention to ſome Kinds of it tha N. T 
others, may gain a ſtronger Admiration Ned to 
ſome moral Diſpofitions than others. Mili Ferſo 
tary Men may admire Courage more tha e wa) 
other Virtues ; Perſons of ſmaller Courag 4/101, 
may admire Sweetne/s of Temper ; Men M ny, 
Thought and Reflection, who have more ex":ys * 
tenſive Views, will admire the lite Qualit . 
in others; Men of keen Paſſions expect equi Air or 
Returns of all the kind Affections, and af eg 
wonderfully charm'd by Compliance: TH, v 
Proud may like thoſe of higher Spirit, ¶erienc 
more ſuitable to their Dignity ; tho Pidg. 
join'd with Refleon and good Senſe, will rept 
commend to them Humility in the Perion bef V Ir 


lov'd. Now as the various Tempers of MeWF/ures, 


* — — 


* See Homer, Iliad 2. ver. 356, 590. 


* 
mass? 
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wty, according as it denotes the ſeveral 
alitys moſt agreeable to themſelves. 


7x 1s may alſo ſhew us, how, in virtuous 
there may be the greateſt Beauty, with- 
i the leaſt Charm to engage a Rival. 
MW: itſelf gives a Beauty to the Lover, in 
yes of the Perſon belov'd, which no other 
alis much affected with. And this per- 
s che fronge/t Charm poſſible, and that 
Job will have the greateſt Power, where 


on | 
ee not ſome very great Counterbalance 
Th worldly Intereſt, Vice, or groſs Defor- 


. 


lui kerſon. Every thing we count agreeable, 
half re way denotes Chearfulneſi, Eaſe, a Con- 
non, and We to oblige, a Love of 
ny, with a Freedom and Boldneſs which 


ys accompanys an honeſt, undeſygning 
rt. On the contrary, what is ſhocking 
Ii or Motion, is Roughneſs, Ill nature, 
BÞi/r:zard to others, or a foolrſh Shame-fa- 
%, which evidences a Perſon to be ur- 
erenc'd in Society, or Offices of Huma- 


2 


bes WIT A relation to theſe Airs, Motions, 


lei ares, we may obſerve, that conſidering 
| the 
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. various Tempers of others agreeable to Sect. 6. 
, ſo they muſt differ in their Reliſhes of. 


IV. Tu 1s ſame Conſideration may be ex- ir, Mo- 


ed tothe whole A R and Mor ION of — G 
es. 


An Inquiry concerning 


Sect. 6. the different Ceremonys and Modes of ſhe 
ing Reſpect, which are practis'd in differei 


Nations, we may indeed probably conclud 

that there is no natural ConneQtionberweMl 
any of theſe Geſtures or Motions, and tiff 
Aﬀedtions of Mind which they are by Cuff 
made to expreſs. But when Cuftom has mad 
any of them paſs for Expreſſions of ſuch 4 
feftions, by a conſtant Aſſociation of Ideat 
ſome ſhall become agreeable and lovely, 2 

others extremely offenfive, altho they weiß 
both, in their own Nature, perfectiy mndif 

rent, ID F 


V. HERE we may remark the Manner 
which NATURE leads Man#7nd to the Cont 
nuance of their Race, and by its ſtrongeſt Po 
er engages them to what occaſions the greateſ 
Toil and Anxiety of Life; and yet ſuppor 
them under it with an inexpreſſible Delight 


We might have been excited to the Propaga 


tion of our Species, by ſuch an uneaſy Senſq; 
tion as would have effectually determin'd uf 
to it, without any great Proſpect of HappB$ 
neſs; as we ſee Hunger and Thirſt determing 
us to preſerve our Bodys, tho' few look upoll 
eating and drinking as any conſiderable Happ 
pinels. The Sexes might have beenengag Þ 
to Concurrence, as we imagine the Brus 
are, by Dejire only, or by a Love of ſenſud 
Pleaſure. But how dull and infipid had Lil 
been, were there no more in MARRIAGE 
Who would have had Reſolution _— ] | 
e 


> 
2 
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2 
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hear all the Cares of a Family, and Educa- Sect. 6 - Ii 
don of Children? Or who, from the general Www. 100 
Motive of Benevolence alone, would have 1 
KY choſen to ſubje& himſelf to natural Affection | | 1 

FJ toward an Offspring, when he could ſo eaſily | | 
FY foreſee what Troubles it might occaſion ? 0 10 


S THis Inclination therefore of the Sexes, 
is founded on ſomething ſtronger, and more 
efficacious and joyful, than the Solicitations 
of Uneaſineſs, or the bare Deſire of ſenſible 
Pleaſure. BEAUTY gives a favourable Pre- 
umption of good Moral Diſpoſitions, and Ac- 
I 14aintance confirms this into a real Love of 
eri 4 Efteem, or begets it, where there is little 
ont&'Y Beauty. This raiſes an Expectation of the 
owe A greateſt moral Pleaſures along with the ſenſi- 
ate be, and a thouſand tender Sentiments of Hu- 
por J nonity and Generoſity; and makes us impa- 
gn tienc for a Society which we imagine big with 
ag} unſpeakable moral Pleaſures : where nothing 
enlJ 6 indifferent, and every trifling Service, be- 
du ing an Evidence of this ſtrong Love and E, 
appß tem, is mutually receiv'd with the Rapture 
min and Gratitude of the greateſt Benefit, and of 
upoß the moſt ſubſtantial Obligation; and where 
Ha Prudence and Good-nature influence both 
gag ©'F vides, this Society may anfwer all their Ex- 
rus'Y xCtations. 


LEY Nay, let us examine thoſe of looſer Con- 
as duct with relation to the fair Sex, and we 


gh WY ball find, that Love of ſenſible Pleaſure is not 
5 


the 
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Sec. 6. the chief Motive of Debauchery, or falſe Gal. | | 
umg. Were it fo, the meaneſt Proftitutes® 


Society, 


Friends 


ſhips, from 


our Moral 


Senſe. 


An Inquiry concerning 


would pleaſe as much as any. But we know 
ſufficiently, that Men are fond of Good-n, 
ture, Faith, Pleaſantry of Temper, Wit, ang 
many other moral Qualitys, even in a Miftre;Þ 
And this may furniſh us with a Reaſon for 
what appears pretty unaccountable, vis. 
« That Chaſtity itſelf has a powerful Charm. 
© jn the Eyes of the Diſſolute, even when E y 
« they are attempting to deſtroy it.“ j 


Tunis powerful Determination even to a 
limited Benevolence, and other moral Senti® 
ments, is obſerv'd to give a ſtrong Bias to our 
Minds towards a nzver/al Goodneſs, Tender 
neſs, Humanity, Generoſity, and Contempt off? 
private Good in our whole Conduct; belides 
the obvious Improvement it occaſions in out 
external Deportment, and in our Reliſh of? 
Beauty, Order, and Harmony. As ſoon as 
Heart, before hard and ebdurate, is ſoften'd! 
in this Flame, we ſhall obſerve, ariſing along 
with it, a Love of Poetry, Muſic, the Beau. 
ty of Nature in rural Scenes, a Contempt of 
other ſelfiſh Pleaſures of the external Senſes 
a neat Dreſs, a humane Deportment, a Delights 
in, and Emulation of, every thing which i 
gallant, generous, and friendly, 


In the fame manner we are determin'd tc 
common Friendſhips and Acquaintances, not 
by the ſullen Apprehenſions of our Neceſſtys; 


of 
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„ proſpects of Intereſ; but by an ineredible Sect. 6- 
Variety of little, agreeable, engaging Eviden- -. 


ces of Love, Good-nature, and other morally, 
IJ mable Qualitys in thoſe we converſe with. 
e among the reſt, none of the leaſt conſi- 
{i derable is an Inclination to Chearfulneſs, a 
oY Delrght to raiſe Mirth in others, which pro- 
> cores a ſecret Approbation and Gratitude 
m toward the Perſon who yon us in ſuch an 
en ogreeable, innocent, good-natur'd, and eaſy 
A State of Mind, as we arc conſcious of, while 
we enjoy pleaſant Converſation, enliven'd by 

a Y maerate Laughter. 


the Power of the ORA TOR. The various 


which a lively Genious, warm'd with Paſſi- 
ons ſuitable to the Occaſion, naturally runs 
nto, only a little diverſity'd by Cuſtom: and 
they only move the Hearers, by giving a 
rely Repreſentation of che Paſſions of the 
dheaker ; which are communicated to the 
Hearers, as we * obſerv'd above of one Paſſi- 
on, 012. Pity. | 


Now the Paſſions which the Orator at- 
empts to raiſe, are all founded on moral Qua- 
itys. All the bold Metaphors, or Deſcriptions, 
dl the artificial Manners of Expoſtulation, 
arguing, and Addreſſing the Audience, all the 


Are * 


* See Seck. v. Art. 8. Par. 2. 
S 2 
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VI. ve os this moral Senſe is founded all The Powe 


of Oratory 


ounded on 


Figures of Speech are the ſeveral Manners, ir. 


| " (ET OO q 
: \ 
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4 Sec. 6. Appeals to Mankind, are but more lively Me. j 
wW Wo thods of giving the Audience a ſtronger Im. 
reſſion of the moral Qualitys of the Perſon 
i accus'd or defended; of the Action advis'd, or 
| diſſuaded : And all the Antitheſes, or Witti. 
ciſins; all the Cadences of ſonorous Periods, 
whatever inferior kind of Beauty they may 
have ſeparately, are of no Conſequence to 
perſuade, if we negle& moving the Paſſions 
by ſome Species of Morality. They may per- 
haps raiſe a little Admiration of the Speaker, | 
among thoſe who already favour his Party, 
but they oftener raiſe Contempt in his A4. 
ver ſarys. But when you diſplay the Benef. | 
cence of any Action, the good Effe# it ſhall 
have on the Public in promoting the Welfare 
of the Innocent, and relieving the unjuſtly | 
Diſtreſſed; if you prove your Allegations, you 
make every Mortal approve the undertaking | 
ir. When any Perſon is to be recommended, 
diſplay his Humanity, Generofity, Study of 
the public Good, and Capacity to promote it, 
his Contempt of Dangers, and private Plea- 
| ſures; and you are ſure to procure him Le 
and Efteem. If at the ſame time you ſhey 
his Diſtreſi, or the Injurys he has ſuffers, 

you raiſe Pity, and every tender Affection. 


> * 8 
** — PO — — w he 
* — * 


ON the contrary, repreſent the Barbarit, 
or Cruelty of any Action, the Miſery it ſhallf 
procure to the Kind, the Faithful, the Gen. 
rous, or only to the Innocent; and you rail 


an Abhorrence of it in the Breaſts of the Au- 
diente, 


b till 
carry'c 
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lience, tho they were not the Perſons whoSeQ. 6. 
would have ſuffer'd by it. The ſame way, WWW 


would you make a Perſon infamous, and de- 
his d and hated, repreſent him as cruel, inhu- 


man, or treacherous toward the moſt diſtant 
national Agents; or ſhew him only to be 
to /H, and given to ſolitary Luxury, without 
ns ll regard to any Friend, or the Intereſt of 
er- WY others; and you have gain'd your Point, as 
er, bon as you prove what you alledge. Nay, 
ty, bow does it ſtop our Admiration of any cele- 
44. ll brated Action, to ſuggeſt, That the Author 
ef- of it was no Fool; he knew it would 
ball turn to his own Advantage! | 
fare | 
ily 8 N ow, are the Learned and Polite the only 
you Wi Perſons who are mov'd by ſuch Speeches? 
Ling Muſt Men know the Schemes of the Mora- 
ded, Wl lifts and Politicians, or the Art of Rhetoric, 


to be capable ef being perſuaded? Muſt they 
te it, be nicely converſant in all the Methods of NN 
Ple- iN promoting Se. = Intereſt? Nay, do we not ſee | Wl 
Love Wi on the contrary, the rude und: /ciplin'd Mul- 


ſhev i ande moſt affected? Where had Oratory 1 
fer d, o much Power as in popular States, and that ( i 
oo before the Perfection of the Sciences? "TM 
Reflection and Study may raiſe in Men a Will! 


arit), ll Suſpicion of Deſign, and Caution of Aſſent, 19 

t (hall when they have ſome Knowledge of the va- 10 
Gen nous Topicks of Argument, and find them "WI 
u rail employ'd upon themſelves : but rude Nature | i} 
ae Ai 5 till open to every moral Impreſſion, and Wl 
diene carry'd furiouſly along without Caution, or Wl! 


S 3 Suſpenſe, 
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Sect. 6. Suſpenſe, It was not the Groves of the Aa.. 
dem, or the poliſh'd Stones of the Portico, or 
2, the manag'd Horſes of GREECE, which liſ.. 
ten'd to the Harp of an AM HH ION, or an © 
ORPHEUS; but the Trees, and Rocks, and 
Tygers of the Foreſt: which may ſbew us, 
That there is ſome Senſe of Morality ante. Þ 
ce cedentto Inſtruction, or metaphyſical Ar- 
** guments proving the private Intereſt of the 
perſuaded, to be connected 


Poetry 
7 4 eA / es 


from this 


Moral 
Senſe. 


* 


An Inquiry concerning | 


© Perſon who is 
ce with the publick Good.” 


VII. W x ſhall find this Sen/e to be the 
Foundation alſo of the chief Pleaſures of 
PoE TR. We hinted, in the former Trea- © 
tiſe, at the Foundation of Delight in the 
Numbers, Meaſures, Metaphors, Si militudes x. 
But as the Contemplation of moral Objedt, 
either of Vice or Virtue, affects us more 
ſtrongly, and moves our Paſſions in a quite 
different and a more powerful manner, than 
natural Beauty, or (what we commonly call) 
Deformity; ſo the moſt moving Beautys bear 
a Relation to our moral Senſe, and affect us 
more vehemently, than the Repreſentations of 
natural Objects in the livelieſt Deſcriptions. * 
Dramatic and Epic Poetry are intirely ad- 
dreſs'd to this Sen/e, and raiſe our Paſſions by? 4 


the Fortunes of Characters, diſtinctly repre- 


ſented as morally good or evil; as might be 
1 5 


* See Treatiſe I. Sect. ii. Art. 13. Serb. ir. Art. 3. he 
| 1 


: 
N 
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paſſions ſeparately. 


WHERE we are ſtudying to raiſe any De- 
ſre, or Admiration of an Object really beauti- 


l, we are not content with a bare Narra- 
lion, but endeavour, if we can, to preſent the 


Ohject itſelf, or the moſt lively Image of it. 


. And hence the Epic Poem, or Tragedy, gives 


2 far greater Pleaſure than the Writings of 


Philoſophers, tho' both aim at recommending 


Virtue, The repreſenting the Actions then: = 


1 ſelves, if the Repreſentation be judicious, 


natural, and lively, will make us admire the 


1 Good, and deteſt the Vitious, the Inbuman, 
the Treacherous and Cruel, by means of our 


moral Senſe, without any Reflections of the 
Poet to guide our Sentiments. It is for this 


1 Reaſon that Ho RAC H has juſtly made 


Knowledge in Morals ſo neceſſary to a good 
Poet: 


Scribendi recte S A PER Ee & principium 
& fons *, 


And again : 
W didicit Patrie quid debeat, & quid 
Amicis, 


Quo fit amore Parens, quo Frater amandus, 


& Hoſpes, 


em 


Hor. de Arte Poet. ver. 309. 
S 4 . , Qued 
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ſeen more fully, were we to conſider the Sect. 6. 


164 An Inquiry concerning 
Sect. 6. Quod fit Conſcripti, quod Fudicis officium Cet. 
i id duc 4 Our 
Partes in bellum miſſi Ducis; ille profeco WA jul 1 
Reddere Per ſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique* WA Thr 


Tmagey Upo this ſame Senſe is founded the az. 


. Power of that great —_ in Poetry, the ind 
the Moral PRO SO PO POE IA, by which every Affection jʒ in 
Senſe. js made a Perſon; every natural Event, Cauſe, ber. 
Object, is animated by moral Epithets. For we | [ever 
join the Contemplation of moral Circumſtan. | Min 


ces and Qualitys, along with natural Objefts, VV 
to increaſe their Beauty or Deformity; and 2 M 
we affect the Hearer in a more lively man- inet 
ner with the Affections deſcrib'd, by repre- ud. 
ſenting them as Perſons. Thus a ſhady / Ana 
Wood muſt have its /o/emn venerable Genius, f oſter 
and proper rural Gods; every clear Fountain, J 
its /acred chaſte Nymph ; and River, its boun- AN 
tiful God, with his Urn, and perhaps 2 png 
Cornucopie diffuſing Plenty and Fruitfulnſ %. 
along its Banks. The Day- light is holy, be- I lolis 
neign, and powerful to baniſh the pernicious 

Spirits of the Night, The Morning is a [E. 
hind officious Goddeſs, tripping over the n t! 
dewy Mountains, and «ſþering in Light to I Imag 
Gods and Men. War is an impetuous, cruel, than 
undiſtinguiſbing Monſter, whom no Virtue, no I lvely 
Circumſtance of Compaſſion, can move from I the f. 
his bloody Purpoſes. The Steel is unrelent- f from 
ing; the Arrow and Spear are impatient io I theb! 


— — — 
# 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. ver. 312, &c. * Se 


deſtroy, | 
a 
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„ &ftroy, and carry Death on their Points. Se&. 6. 
door modern Engines of War are alſo fright- www 


ie © 1 viz. his Inſenſibility to Pity, his Inflexibility, 

e and univer/al impartial Empire. FORTUNE 

z inimitably drawn by Horace *, with all 

„ ber Retinue and Votarys, and with her rigid 

ve 1 ſevere Miniſter, Neceſſity. The Qualitys of 

1-7 Mind too become Perſons. Love becomes a 

, 1 Venus, or a CuePiD; Courage, or Conduct, 

nd 1] 2 Maxs, or a PALLas, protecting and afiſt- 

n-&1 7 the Hero; before them march Terror 

e © und Dread, Fhght and Purſuit, Shouts and 

dy © Anagement. Nay, the moſt ſacred Poets are 

us, osten led into this Imagery, and repreſent 

in, Juſtice and Judgment, as ſupporting the 

. 1 AivIGuTyY's Throne, and Mercy and Truth 

2 ping before his Face: They ſhew us Peace 

refs / fringing up from the Earth, and Mercy 

be- © (nking down from Heaven. 

dus 

2 EER VV one perceives a greater Beauty 

the in this manner of Repreſentation, this 

to Imagery, this Conjunction of moral Ideas, 

vel, I than in the fulleſt Narration, or the moſt ! 

no © I lively natural Deſcription. When one reads 1 

om be fourth Book of Home, and is prepar'd, if 

- tom the Council of the Gods, to imagine | 
| 


O\ | 


EI ful Perſonages, counterfeiting with their rude 


Throats the Thunder of Jo v E. The moral 
Inagery of Death is every-where known, 


dhe bloody Sequel, and amidſt the moſt beau- 


＋˙ff. . ů 


* See Lib, i. Od. 35, 


tiful 


* —— — — 
- 
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Sect. 6. tiful Deſcription whichever was imagin'd of 
aro ſhooting an Arrow, meets with its moral Epi.” 

thet, bk 


* 


— lA) Zou 5 pd *, 4 
The Source of blackeſt Moes; 


he will find himſelf more mov d by this Cu- 
cumſtance, than by all the Profuſion of na- 
tural Deſcription which Man could imagine. / 


#ifory, VIII. His Tory derives its chief Excel- ] j 
lence from the repreſenting the Manners and 
Characters; the Contemplation of which in vue 
Nature being very affecting, they muſt ne- $-1/; 


ceſſarily give Pleaſure, when well related. Evia 
| Lexple 
Painting, IX. I T is well known too, that a Colle Wa 
ction of the beſt Pieces of Face. painting is I uy . 
but a poor Entertainment, when compar'd# 
with thoſe Pieces which repreſent moral II 
Actions, Paſſions, and Characters. = 03 
2 — of a. 


* See Homer, Iliad iv. ver. 117. | 
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0 0 | 
ern 

I Deduftion of ſome Complex mo- 

nal Ideas; wiz. of Obligation, and 

Right, Perfect, Imperfect, and Ex- 
. ternal, Alienable, and Unal ienable, 
na- * 
ie. © | from this moral Senſe, 


|], O conclude this Subject, we may, 
| from what has been ſaid, ſee the 
| true Original of moral Ideas, viz. This moral 
I Senſe of Excellence in every Appearance, or 
I Evidence of Benevolence. It remains to be 
I explain'd, how we acquire more particular 
I Ideas of Virtue and Vice, abſtracting from 
| iny Law, Human, or Divine. 


© 0BL1GATI1 ON, abſtracting from the Laws 
of a Superior? We muſt anſwer according to 
the various Senſes of the Word Obligation. 
it by Obligation we underſtand a Determina- 
un, without regard to our own Intereſt, to 
prove Actions, and to perform them; which 
Determination ſhall alſo makeus diſpleas d with 
urſelves, and uneaſy upon having acted con- 
vary to it: in this Meaning of the word Ob- 
*ration, there is naturally an Obligation upon 
Men to Benevolence ; and they are ſtill 
ö under 
[7 
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Sect. 7 
A 


Ir any one ask, Can we have any Senſe of 03ligation: 


268 An Inquiry concerning 
Sect. 7. under its Influence, even when by falſe, or WM ich 
Cw partial Opinions of the natural Tendency of Un 
| their Actions, this moral Senſe leads them to KY © be 
Evil; unleſs by long inveterate Habits it be Ion 01 
exceedingly weaken'd ; for it ſcarce ſeems Ike ur 
poſſible wholly to extinguiſh it. Or, which ted 
is to the ſame Purpoſe, this internal Senſe, I nucl 
and Inſtind of Benevolence, will either influ. KY /irt! 
ence our Actions, or make us very unea- WY |kev 
ſy and diflatisfy'd ; and we ſhall be conſcious, KY tin, 
that we are in a baſe unhappy State, even prove 
without conſidering any Law whatſoever, or UA. 
any external Advantages loſt, or Diſadvan- from 
tages impending from its Sanctions. And far- 4, 
ther, there are ſtill ſuch Indications given us 19R 
of what is in the whole beneficent, and what lat 
not, as may probably diſcover to us the true 
Tendency of every Action; and let us ſee, 
ſome time or other, the evil Tendency of 
what upon a partial View appear'd good: or e 
if we have no Friends ſo faithful as to admo- "ral 
niſh us, the Perſons injur'd will not fail to lis; 


9 * 
— 


upbraid us. So that no Mortal can ſecure to | ten 
himſelf a perpetual Serenity, Satisfaction, ſons 1 
and Self-approbation, but by a ſerious Inquiry "ic 
into the Tendency of his Actions, and a per- Mer 
petual Study of uni verſal Good, according to be! 
the juſteſt Notions of it. ö bet 
WJ of an 

Bur if, by Obligation, we underſtand oi den, 


Motive from Self-Intereſt, fufficient to deter- — 

mine all thoſe who duly confider it, and purſu + ec 

their wn Advantage wiſely, to a certai 
 Courſ: 


— — — - * „% — — 
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5 c (mrſe of Actions; we may have a Senſe of Ser. 2. 


ach an Obligation, by reflecting on this De... 


0 „ mination of our Nature to approve Virtue, 
to Yo be pleas'd and happy when we reflect up- 
b In our having done virtucus Actions, and to 
mz Abe uneaſy when we are conſcious of having 
ich A :&cd otherwiſe ; and alſo by conſidering how 
16% % nuch ſuperior we eſteem the Happineſs of 
i, © /irtue to any other Enjoyment “. We ma 
ez BAY likewiſe have a Senſe of this ſort of Obliga- 
= in, by conſidering thoſe Reaſons which 
ven prove a conſtant Courſe of benevolent and ſoci- 
or Actions, to be the moſt probable Means of 
an- nomoting the natural Good of every Indivi- 
far. al; as CUMBERLAND and PUFEN- 
nus oxr have prov'd: And all this without 
yhat Lelation to a Law. 
true ; 
ſee, But farther, if our moral Senſe be ſu 
y off os d exceedingly weakened, and the /e/f/Þ 
I: or ions grown ſtrong, either thro' ſome ge- 
Imo. ral Corruption of Nature, or inveterate Ha- 
il to bis; if our Underſtanding be weak, and we be 
re to ten in danger of being hurry'd by our Pa/- 
tion, l into precipitate and raſh Judgments, that 
quiry nalicious Actions ſhall promote our Advan- 
per- ge more than Beneficence ; in ſuch a Caſe, if 
ng to "bx inquir'd what is neceſſary to engage Men 
Wy veneficent Actions, or induce a ſteady Senſe 
een Obligation to act for the public Good; 
and ten, no doubt, A Law with Sanctions, 
deter- — - . 103 
pur ut] dee above, Sect. vi. Art. 1, 2. | 
ertain F 4 given 


Courſe 


— 
— 
— T 8 
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Sect. 7. 


How far 
Virtue can 
be taught. 


An Inquiry concerning | 
% given by a ſuperior Being, of ſufficienu 1 1! 
Power to make us happy or miſerable inqu 


«© muſt be neceſſary to counterbalance tho what 
« apparent Motives of Intereſt, to calm ou 1 pron 


« Paſſions, and give room for the Recover? Rule 
of our moral Senſe, or at leaſt for a ju | wha 
« View of our Intereſt.” em, 
u 

II. N ow the principal Buſineſs of the a nd: 


ral Philoſopher is to ſheyy, from ſolid Reaſons ind. 
e That uni verſal Benevolence tends to th lin. 
« Happineſs of the Benevolent, either from ute 
« the Pleaſures of Reflection, Honour, natura dl ir 
« Tendency to engage the good Offices o ind 

«© Men, upon whoſe Aid we muſt depend foi J o 
e our Happineſs in this World; or from tha 

« Sanctions of divine Laws diſcover'd to u II 


&* by the Conſtitution of the Unzver/ſe;” tha nc 
ſo no apparent Views of Intereſt may counter * 70 
act this natural Inclination: but not to at 1 
tempt proving, ©* That Proſpects of our ow A. 
« Advantage of any kind can raiſe in us th an 
te virtuous Benevolence toward others.” Le * Pr 
the Obſtacles from Self- Love be only remov d th 
and NATURE itſelf will incline us to Be 4 
nevolence. Let the Miſery of exceſſive Self lit 
:/hneſs, and all its Paſſions, be but nc 
explain'd, that ſo Self-Love may ceaſe ta I. 
counteract our natural Propenſity to Bene Rea), 
volence; and when this noble Diſpoſition get AIctic 


looſe from theſe Bonds of Ignorance, and fall | (me 
Views of Intereſt, it ſhall be aſſiſted even by Jes 
Self-Love, and grow ſtrong enough to make 


| 
| 
| 
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en able virtuous C baracter. Then he is to Sect. 7. 
dle inquire, by Reflection upon human Affairs, 
0% 1 vhat Courſe of Action does moſt effectually | 
© promote the univerſal Good, what univerſal 
zules or Maxims are to be obſerv'd, and in 
phat Circumſtances the Reaſon of them al- 

©! rs, ſo as to admit Exceptions; that ſo our 

© | md Inclinations may be directed by Reaſon, 
nd a juſt Knowledge of the Intereſts of Man- 
ind. But Virtue itſelf, or good Diſpofitions of 
uind, are not directly taught, or produc'd by 
liruction; they mult be originally implant- 

d in our Nature by its great Au THOR, 
ind afterwards ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd 
by our own Cultivation. 


III. Wx are often told, ©« That there is 04je&ivs. 
no Need of ſuppoſing ſuch a Sen/e of Mo- 
© rality given to Men, fince Reflection and 
Inſtruction would recommend the ſame 
Actions from Arguments of Self- Intereſt, 
and engage us, from the acknowledg'd 
Principle of Self-Love, to the Practice of 
them, without this unintelligible Deter mi- 
nation to Benevolence, or the occult Qua- 


lity of a moral Senſe.” 


g 


e t Ix is perhaps true, that Reflection, and Moral 
zene Reaſon might lead us to approve the ſame — 
get Actions as advantageous. But would not the i. 
falſ /ome Reflection and Reaſon likewiſe general- 
n by tecommend the ſame Meats to us, which 

| | our 


| 


Sect. 7. our Taſte repreſents as pleaſant? And ſhall N 
sc thence conclude, that we have no See 


An Inquiry conoerning 


of Taſting, or that ſuch a Senſe is uſe. 3 
leſs? No: The e is plain in both Caſs 
Notwithſtanding the mighty Reaſon wet 
boaſt of above other Animals, its Proceſ 
ſes are too flow, too full of Doubt and 
Heſitation, to ſerve us in every Exigency, 
either for our own Preſervation, without 
the external Senſes, or to influence our Ac 


tions for the Good of the Whole, without tha 
this moral Senſe, Nor could we be fo 0 
ſtrongly determin'd at all times to what is, q 
moſt conducive to either of theſe Ends * 
without theſe expeditious Monitors, and in-. ' l 
portunate Solicitors; nor ſo nobly reward ' 
ed, when we act vigorouſly in Purſuit of 
theſe Ends, by the calm dull Reflections off ſup 
Self-Intereft, as by thoſe delightful Sen- die 
tions. — 

THIS natural Determination to ap- ©" 
prove and admire, or hate and diſlike Ac-W b1 
tions, is, no doubt, an occult Quality. But, 10 
is it any way more myſterious, that the Idea 4 


of an Action ſhould raiſe Efeem or Con bei 


tempt, than that the Motion or tearing of whi 
Fleſh ſhould give Pleaſure or Pain; or 
the Act of Volition ſhould move Fleſb and 7 


Bones? In the latter Caſe, we have got 


the Brain, and elaſtic Fibres, and animal ö the 
Spirits, and elaſtic Fluids, like the Indians e | 
Elephant, 
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Elephant, and Tortoiſe, to bear the Burden Sect. 7. 
of the Difficulty: but go one Step farther, WWW. 


and you find the whole as difficult as at firſt, 


and equally a Myſtery with this Deter mi- 
ation to love and approve, or condemn and 
deͤſpiſe Actions and Agents, without any 
Views of Intereſt, as they appear benevolent, _ 
or the contrary. 


WHEN they offer it as a Preſumption 


that there can be no ſuch Senſe, antecedent 


to all Proſpect of Intereſt, That theſe Ac- 
tions for the moſt part are really advan- 
* tageous, one way or other, to the Actor, 
the Approver, or Mankind in general, by 
* whoſe Happineſs our own State may be 
* ſome way made better;” may we not ask, 
ſuppoſing the DE 1T y intended to impreſs 
ſuch a Senſe of ſomething, amzable in Acti- 
ons, (which is no impoſſible Suppoſition ) 
What ſort of Actions would a good G o p de- 
termine to approve? Muſt we deny the Poſ- 
ibility of ſuch a Determination, if it did 
not lead us ro admire Actions of no Advan- 


tage to Mankind, or to love Agents for their 


being eminent Triflers? If then the Actions 
which a e and good Go D muſt determine 
us to approve, if he give us any ſuch Senje 


«all, muſt be Actions /eful to the Publick, 


is Advantage can never be a Reaſon againſt 
he Senſe itſelf, After the ſame: manner, 
ve ſhould deny all Revelation, which taught 
us good, Senſe, Humanity, Juſtice, and a ra- 

T tional 
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Sect. 7. tional Worſhip, becauſe Reaſon and Intereſ 
vo confirm and recommend ſuch Principles and 
Services; and ſhould greedily embrace every 
Contradiction, Foppery, and Pageantry, as a 
truly divine Inſtitution, without any thing 
humane, or uſeful to Mankind. 


Moral 


Senſe 


Judges of 
Laws. 


An Inquiry concerning 


IV. T x Writers upon oppoſite Schemes, 
who deduce all Ideas of Good and Evil from 


the private Advantage of the Actor, or from 


Relation to a Law, and its Sanctions, eiten 


known from Reaſon or Revelation, are per- 


petually recurring to this moral Senſe which 
they deny; not only in calling the Laws of 
theDE1Ty /uſt and good, and alledging Ju- 
ſtice and Right in the DR II V to govern us; 
but by uſing a Set of Words which import 
ſomething different from what they will al- 
low to be their only Meaning. Obligation, 
with them, is only ſuch a Conſtitution, either 
of Nature, or ſome governing Power, as 
makes it advantageous for the Agent to att in 
Let this Definition be 
ſubſtiuted, where-ever we meet with the 
Words, ought, ſhould, muſt, in a moral Senſe, Þ 
and many of their Sentences would ſeem very 

ſtrange; as that the DEITY muſt act ra- 

tionally, muſt not, or oughit not to puniſh the 
Innocent, mu? make theState of the V1rtuous Þ 

better than that of the Wicked, muſt obſerve Þ 

Promiſes ; ſubſtituting the Definition of the 
Words, 1!/?, ought, ſhould, would * j 

| | n- 


a certain manner. 


— — 2— — — — 
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EEentences either ridiculous, or very diſputa- Sect. 7. 
d dle. | A 


1 
a V. Bur that our firſt Ideas of moral Good 
depend not on Laws, may plainly appear 

tom our conſtant Inquirys into the Juſtice 

of Laws themſelves; and that not only of 
Ss, © | human Laws, but of the divine. What elſe 
m enn be the Meaning of that univerſal Opi- 
m dion, © That the Laws of Gop are juſt, 
er and Holy, and good? Human Laws may 
r- de call'd good, becauſe of their Conformity 
ch bothe Divine. But to call the Laus of the 
of ſireme DE IT good, or holy, or juft, if all 
u- © Gudneſs, Holineſs, and Fuſtice be conſtituted 
is; by Las, or the Vill of a Superior any way 
rt  rveal'd, muſt bean inſignificant Tautology, 
al- mounting to no more than this, That 
n, 60 D wills what he wills. 


Ir muſt then firſt be ſuppos d, that there 
z ſomething in Actions which is apprehend- 
d abſolutely good: and this is Benevolence, or 
Deſire of the public natural Happineſs of 
rational Agents; and that our moral Senſe 
derceives this Excellence: and then we call 
be Laws of the DE 1T v good, when we ima- 
zne that they are contriv'd to promote the 
jublick Good in the moſt effectual and impar- 
al manner. And the DEI V is call'd good, 
n a moral Senſe, when we apprehend that 
lis whole Providence tends to the uniyerſal 
Happineſs of his Creatures; whence we con- 
10 clude 


267 


Sect. 7. 


Happineſs. 


Sou tell us, „ That the Goodneſs o , 
« the divine Laws conſiſts in their Confor 
te mity to ſome eſſential Rectitude of hi 


Difference 
between 
Conſtraint 
and Oöli- 
gat ion » 


a Conſtitution which makes an Action eligib 
from Self-Intereſt, if we only mean exters$ 
nal Intereſt, diſtinct from the delightful Cong 
ſciouſneſs which ariſes from the moral Senſst 
be told, that bi 
Conſtraint, we do not underſtand an extern 1 
Force moving our Limbs without our Cong 
ſent; for in that Caſe we are not Agents af 
all; but that Conſtraint which ariles from 
the threatening and preſenting ſome Evil, it 
order to make us act in a certain mannetry 
And yet there ſeems an univerſally acknowy 
ledg'd Difference between even this fort of 


An Inquiry concerning 


clude his Benevolence, and Defire in thei 


« Nature.” But they muſt excuſe us fro 


aſſenting to this, till they make us under | 
ſtand the Meaning of this Metaphor, eſen® 
tial Rectitude; and till we diſcern whethef 


any thing more is meant by it than a pe 
fettly wiſe, uniform, impartial Benevolence. 


HENCE we may fee the Difference be] 
There i 
indeed no Difference between Conſtraint, and 


the ſecond Senſe of the Word Obligation, vids , 
nig 


| call 


tween Conſtraint and Obligation. 


The Reader need ſcarcely 


Conſtraint and Obligation. We never ſa | 
we are oblig'd to do an Action which wg 


count baſe, but we may be conflrarn'd to 


ity 
we 


we 
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heiß e never ſay, that the divine Laws, by their dect. 7. 
© $anctions, conſtrain us, but oblige us; nor do www 
ve call Obedience to the DEI * Conſtraint, 


10 mleſs by a 99 1 65 tho many own they 
1 ue influenc d by Fear of Puniſhments. And 
** pet ſuppoſing an almighty evi] Being ſhould 


ger acquire, under grievous Penaltys, Treachery, 
ſen © Cruelty, Ingratitude, we would call this 
the unſtraint. The Difference is plainly this: 
© When any Sanctions co-operate with our 


4 mral Senſe, in exciting us to Actions which 
5 we count morally good, we ſay we are obig d; 
be hut when Sanctions of Rewards or Puniſh- 
ei nents oppoſe our moral Senſe, then we ſay 
and e are 5716 d or conſtrain d. In the former 
vi Cale we call the Laugiver good, as deſign- 
816 nine the publick Happineſs, in the latter we 
e all him evil, or unjuſt, for the ſuppos d 
don; antrary Intention. But were all our Ideas 


eng ef moral Good or Evil deriv'd ſolely from 


t bi Opinions of private Advantage or Los in 


| ations, I ſee no poſſible Difference which 


erndl pot! 
Con | ld be made in the Meaning of theſe. 

fs Word 8. 

fron | 1 
) is |, VI. From this Senſe too we derive our Rights 


nes eas of Ricn Ts. Whenever it appears 
now bus, that a Faculty of doing, demanaing, or 
"rt 0 ing any thing, univerſally allow'd in cer- 
ſay In Circumſlances, would in the Whole tend 
u wh be general Good, we ſay, that one in ſuch 
o it} 1 -ircumſtances has a Right to do, poſſeſs, 
y demand that Thing. And according as 

q 4 1 3 this 


WW orleſs, the Right is greater or leſs. 


An Inquiry concerning 4 
Sect. 7.this Tendency to the publick Good is greater | 


Tn x Rights call'd perfect, are of ſuch 
Neceſſity to the publickGood, that the univerſal 
Violation of them would make human Lija 
intolerable; and it actually makes thoſe miſe3 
rable, whoſe Rights are thus violated, On 
the contrary, to fulfil theſe Rights in every 
- Inſtance, tends to the publick Good, either 
directly, or by promoting the innocent Ad- 
vantage of a Part. Hence it plainly follows, 
« That to allow a violent Defence, or Pro- 
t ſecut ion of ſuch Rights, before Civil Go 
« vernment be conſtituted, cannot in any 
« particular Caſe be more detrimental to the 
r Publick, than the Violation of them with 
« Impunity.“ And as to the general Conſe- 
quences, the univerſal Uſe of Force in 4 
State of Nature, in purſuance of perfect 
Rights, ſeems exceedingly advantageous to thd 
Whole, by making every one dread any At# 
tempts againſt the perfect Rights of others. 


right T 1s is the moral Effet which attend; 
os 3 f NN. L, We 
Puniſh- proper Injury, or a Violation of the perfecis 


Rights of others, vis, A Right to War, and 


all Violence which is neceſſary to oblige the | : 


TInjurious to repair the Damage, and giv | 
Security againſt ſuch Offences for the futurq 
This is the ſole Foundation of the Rights 
of puniſhing Criminals, and of violent Projey 


cutions of our Rights, in a State of 1 „ 


Moral Good and Evil. 


3 And theſe Rights, naturally reſiding in theSect. 7. 


Perſons injur'd, or their voluntary, or invited . 


Aſſiſtants, to uſe Force according to the Judg- 
ment of indifferent Arbitrators, being by the 
Conſent of the Per/ons injur d, transferr'd to 
the Magiſtrate in a Civil State, are the true 
Foundation of his Right of Puniſhment, In- 
ſtances of perfect Rights are thoſe to our 
Lives; to the Fruits of our Labours; to de- 
mand Performance of Contracts upon valua- 
ble Conſiderations, from Men capable of 
performing them; to direct our own Actions 
either for publick, or innocent private Good, 
before we have ſubmitted them to the Di- 
rection of others in any meaſure: and many 
others of like Nature, 


IMPERFECT Rights are ſuch as, when Imperfed 
Rights. 


unver /aily violated, would not neceſſarily make 
Men miſerable, Theſe Rights tend to the Im- 
provement and Increaſe of poſitive Good in 
any Society, but are not ab/olutely neceſſary 
to prevent univerſal Miſery. The Violation 
of them only diſappoints Men of the Happi- 
neſs expected from the Humanity, or Grati- 


| tude of others; but does not deprive Men of 
any Good which they had before. From this 


eſcriprion it appears, That a violent 


Proſecution of ſuch Rights would gene- 


rally occaſion greater Evil than the Viola- 
tion of them,” Beſides, the allowing of 
Force in ſuch Cafes would deprive Men of 


| tae greateſt Pleaſure in Actions of Kindneſs, 


T 4 Humanity, 


* 


; 


| 
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Sect. 7. Humanity, Gratitude ; which would ceaſe to 
WY appear amiable, when Men could be con. 
Inſtances of 1% 


ſtrain'd to perform them. 
perfect Rights are thoſe which the Poor have 


to the Charity of the Wealthy ; which 4“ | 


Men have to Offices of no Trouble or Expence 
to the Performer; which Benefactors have 
to Returns of Gratitude, and ſuch-like, 


T r x Violation of imperfect Rights only Þ 


argues a Man to have ſuch weak Benevolence, 
as not to ſtudy advancing the pofitive Good 
of others, when in the leaſt oppoſite to his 


own : but the Violation of perfect Rights ; 1 
argues the 7njzrious Perſon to be poſtivelyß 
evil or cruel; or at leaſt ſo immoderately ſeii- 


1D, as to be indifferent about the poſitive Mi- 
ſery and Ruin of others, when he imagines 
he can find his Intereſt in it. 
the former, we ſhew a weak Deſire of pub- 


lic Hapfineſi, which every ſmall View of 
private Intereſt overbalances; but in vio- Þ 
the latter, we ſnew ourſelves fo in- 


Jing 
tirely negligent of the Miſery of others, that 


Views of increaſing our own God overcome 


all our Compaſſion toward their Sufterings. | 


Now as the Abſence of Good is more ealily 
borne than the Preſence of Miſery; ſo our 
good MWiſbes toward the poſitive Good of others, 


are weaker than our Compaſſion toward their 
Mifery. He then who violates mperfect 8 


Rights, ſhews that his Self- Love overcomes 
anly the Defire of pojitive Good to others; 


In violating 


* 
* 
: but 1 


to gots, Sect. 7. 
n. © ch a ſelſiſʒui Deſire of advancing his own 
ative Good, as overcomes all Compaſſion to- 
ve vard the Mi/ery of others, 
all K BY | 
ce © BESIDE theſe two ſorts of Rights, there External 
ve dsa third call'd External; as when the doing, At 
© pſeſing, or demanding of any Thing, is really 
” detrimental to the Publick in any particular 
1ly þ Inſtance, as being contrary to the —_— 
ce, Right of another; but yet the univerſally deny- 
od ig Men this Faculty of doing, poſſeſſing, or 
his = demanding that Thing, or of uſing Force in 
brs Purſuance of it, would do more Miſchief than 
ly all the Evils to be fear'd from the Uſe of this 
If. & Faculty, And hence it appears, That 
-( there can be nd Right to ute Force in Op- 
es © © polition even to external Rights, ſince it 
ng *© tends to the wnver/al Good to allow Force 
-ein Pur ſuance of them.“ 
of | 
io: Civ1r Societys ſubſtitute Actions in 
n- law, inſtead of the Force allow'd in he 
Wat Nate of Nature, | 
ne 
gs. IlxsrAxcks of external Rights are theſe; 
ily lat of a wealthy Miſer to recal his Loan from 
ur the moſt induſtrious poor Tradeſman at any 
1s, & | time; that of demanding the Performance 
eir © ] of a Covenant too burdenſome on one Side; 
eat © lie Right of a wealthy Heir to refuſe Pay- 
nes © ment of any Debts which were contracted by 
5; lim under Age, without Fraud in the Len- 
11198 der; 
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Sect. 7. der; the Right of taking Advantage of a . 
live Law, contrary to what was Eguity an- 
tecedent to that Law ; as when a regifter'd 
Deed takes Place of one not regiſter'd, althy 
prior to it, and known to be ſo before the 
ſecond Contract. 


Rights 
can be 
oy eſite. 


— — 
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Now, whereas no Action, Demand, or 
Poſſeſſion, can at once be either neceſſary to 
the public: Good, or conducive to it, and at 


the ſame time its contrary be either neceſſa 


or conducive to the ſame End; it follows, ; 
<« That there can be no Oppoſition of per 
« Rights among themſelves, of imperfei? 
« among themſelves, or between perſect and 
« i mperfect Rights.” But it may often tend 
to the publick Good, to allow a Right of doing, 
poſſeſſing, or demanding, and of uſing Force in 
Purſuance of it, while perhaps it would have 
been more humane and #ind in any Perſon to 
have acted otherwiſe, and not have claim'd © 
his Right. But yet a violent Oppoſition to © 
theſe Rights would have been vaſtly more 
pernicious than all the Inhumanity in the Uſe F 
of them. And therefore, tho' external Rights F 
cannot be oppoſite among themſelves; yet 
they may be oppoſite to 7mperfett Rights; | 
but zmperfe& Rights, tho' violated, give no- 
Right to Force. Hence it appears, That 
e there can never be a Right to Force on bot 
4e Sides, or a t War on hoth Sides at the © 


©« {ame time.“ 
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Sect. 
VII. Tx etRe is another important Dif- = 
* ference of Rights, according as they are Ali-,jZ,ue 
' enable, or Unalienable, To determine wh at and un- 


1 Rights are alienable, and what not, we muſt ** 
take theſe two Marks: | 


1/2. Ir the Alienation be within our na- 
tural Power, ſo that it be poſſible for us in 
Fact to transfer our Right; and if it be ſo, 
then, 


2dly. Ir muſt appear, that to transfer 
ſuch Rights may ſerve ſome valuable Pur- 


poſe. 


B y the iet Mark it appears, © That the 
* Right of private Judgment, or of our in- 
« ward Sentiments, is unalienable;” ſince we 
cannot command ourſelves to think what 


o either we ourſelves, or any other Perſon 
to 

ore 
Jſe 


pleaſes. So are alſo our Infernal Affections, 
which neceſſarly ariſe according to our Opi- 
nions of their Objects. By the ſecond Mark 
it appears, * That our Right of ſerving 
Go p, in the manner which we think ac- 

* ceptable, i is not alzenable;” becauſe it can 


. never ſerve any valuable Purpoſe, to make Men 
oth 
the 1 


worſhip him in a way which ſeems to them 
diſpleaſing to him. The ſame way, a direct 
Right over our Lives or Limbs is not alienable 
to any Perſon; ſo that he might at Pleaſure 


put us to Death, or maim us. We have in- 
deed 
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deed a Right to hazard our Lives in any good 
Action which is of Importance to the Pub. 
lick; and it may often ſerve a moſt valuable 
End, to ſubject the Direction of ſuch perilous 
Actions to the Prudence of others in purſu. 


ing a publick Good; as Soldiers do to their 


General, or to a Council of War: and fo far 


this Right is alienable. Theſe may ſerve as 


The Foun- 
dation of 
Property, 


Inſtances to ſhew the Uſe of the two Marks g 
of alienable Rights, which muſt both concur 


to make them ſo, and will explain the man- 


ner of applying them in other Caſes. 


VIII. Tu Ar we may fee the Foundation 


of ſome of the more important Rights of 


Mankind, let us obſerve, that probably nine 


Tenths, at leaſt, of the things which are 


uſeful to Mankind, are owing to their La- 
bour and Induftry; and conſequently, when 
once Men become ſo numerous, that the 
natural Product of the Earth is not ſufficient 
for their Support, or Eaſe, or innocent Plea. 


ſure; a Neceflity ariſes, for the Support f 


the increaſing Syſtem, that ſuch a Tenour of 


Conduct be obſerv'd, as ſhall moſt effectual- | 
ly promote Induſtry; and that Men abſtain Þ 


from all Actions which would have the con- 


trary Effect. It is well known, that general . 
Benevolence alone, is not a Motive ſtrong EF 


enough to Induſtry, to bear Labour and Jil, 


and many other Difficultys which we are 3 
averſe to from Self-Love. For the ſtrengih- 


ening therefore our Motives to Indi, We 
have 
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the Whole, as Gravitation. Without theſe 


| additional Motives, Se. / Love would generally 


oppoſe the Motions of Benevolence, and con- 
cur with Malice, or influence us to the ſame 
Actions which Malice would. That Te- 
« nour of Action then, which would take 
away the ſtronger Ties of Benevolence, or 
« the additional Motives of Honour and Ad- 
vantage, from our Minds, and ſo hinder 
us from purſuing induſtrioiiſiy that Courſe 
© which really increaſes the Good of the 
ole, is evil; and we are oblig'd to ſhun 
te 1 | 


— 


- 


F1RsT then, the depriving any Perſon of 
the Fruits of his own innocent Labour, takes 


| way all Motives to Induſtry from Se- Love, 


or che nearer Ties; and leaves us no other 
Motive than erer Benevolence: nay, it 
expoſes the Induſtrious as a conſtant Prey to 


- the Slotbful, and ſets Self-Love againſt In- 


Gary. This is the Ground of our Right of 
Dominion and Property in the Fruits of our 
Lalours; without which Right, we could 
ſcarce hope for any Induſtry, or any thing 


beyond the Product of uncultirated Nature. 


Induſtry 
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have the ſtrongeſt Attractions of Blood, ofdect. 6. 
= Friendſhip, of Gratitude, and the additional www 
” Motives of Honour, and even of external In. 
E tereft. Self-Love is really as neceſlary to the 
EF God of the Whole, as Benevolence; as that 
Attraction which cauſes the Coheſion of the 
Parts, is as neceſſary to the regular. State of 
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Sect. 7. Induſtry will be confin'd to our preſent Ne. 
ceſſitys, and ceaſe when they are provided 
for; at leaſt it will only continue — the 
weak Motive of general Benevolence, if we are 
not allow d to ſtore up beyond preſent Ne. 
ceſſity, and to diſpoſe of what is above our 
Neceſſitys, either in Barter for other kinds 
of Neceſſarys, or for the Service of our 
Friends or Familys. And hence appears the 
Right which Men have to lay up for the 


by it; of alienating them in Trade; of 
Donation to Friends, Children, Relations: 
otherwiſe we deprive Induſtry of all the Mo- 
tives of Self- Love, Friendſhip, Gratitude, and 
natural Affection. The ſame Foundation 
there is for the Right of Diſpoſition by Te- 
ſtament. The Preſumption of Diſpoſition 
is the Ground of the Right of Succeſſion to 
the Inteſtate. 


T E external Right of the Miſer to his 
uſeleſs Hoards is founded alſo on this, That 
allowing Perſons by Violence, or without 
Conſent of the Acquirer, to take the Ule of 
his Acquiſitions, would diſcourage Induſtry, 
and take away all the Pleaſures of Generofity, 

Honour, Charity, which ceaſe when Men 
can be forc'd to theſe Actions. Beſides, 
there is no determining in many Caſes, who 
is a Miſer, and who is not. 
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MARRIAGE muſt be ſo conſtituted as to dect. 7. 


certain the Offspring; otherwiſe we take Kicks of | 
ray from the Males one of the ſtrongeſt Marriage. 


Wotives to publick Good, viz. natural Aﬀec- 


in; and diſcourage Induſtry, as has been 


bew above. 


Im with all Neceſſarys, tho' it may furniſh 
Wim with a needleſs Plenty of one Sort: 
Hence the Right of Commerce, and alienating 
aur Goods; and alſo the Rights from Con- 
ris and Promiſes, either to the Goods ac- 
wid by others, or to their Labours. 


CREE . 
OY — 


Whower'd to decide the Controverſys which or- 
Wlinarily ariſe, thro' the Partiality of Self-/ove, 
wong Neighbours ; as alſo from prudent 
Wirectors, who ſhould not only inſtruct the 
ultitude in the beſt Methods of promoting 
e pub/ick Good, and of defending them- 
les againſt mutual or foreign Injurys; but 
o be arm'd with Force ſufficient to make 


antages, I fay, ſufficiently ſhew the Right 
len have to conſtitute Civil Government, 
d to ſubject their alienable Rights to the 
Ppoſal of their Governors, under ſuch Li- 
tions as their Prudence ſuggeſts. And as 
s che People have ſubjected their Rights, 

be their Governors have an external Right, 

4 "Feud 


Tue Labour of each Man cannot furniſh Commerce. 


Tue great Advantages which accrue to 
laakind from unprejudiced Arbitrators, im- 


Wicir Decrees or Orders effectual at home, 
nd the Society formidable abroad: Theſe 


— — —— oo 
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$& 7. at leaſt, to diſpoſe of them, as their Prudenc h 
. ſhall direct, for attaining the Ends of the |: 
Inſtitution; and no far ther. be 
Colley. IX. Taess Inſtances may ſhew * 3 5 
for e vel Senſes by a little Reflection vponthe Tender 5 
Degrees of Cy8 of Actions, may adjuſt the Rights of Ma 2 
mee. Lind. Let us now apply the general Rul 5 
laid down above, for comparing the Degre 5 
of Virtue and Vice in Actions, in a, few C 70 
u  rollarys, beſides that one already deduc'd Þ+ 8 
From . 1. Tux Pia pointment, in whole, or e. 
fag. Pert, of any Attempt, Good or Evil, if it Th 
. oecation'd; only by external Force, or any ui 1 
OE -. foreſeen Accident, does not vary the moral G ref 
f Evil; for as in good Artempts, the Moni j;- 
_— 4 is diminiſh'd_ or vatiiſhes in ſuch bn. 
| "Tafe, ſo does the Ability likewiſe : The e 
rent then may ſtilt be the fame, This ho e. 

equally in. ew Attetnp 2 o that Actidil 
fre not to, be judge 02 ood or eu by 14 
Events, any farther than 12 © ib | 
foreſeen by. the. Agent in Kr Attempts; 15 
Were actually intended, if they were good, mh 
good Ace fox then only ey; hy eilt 7 8 
Love. or Hatred in the Ag bent, | 4 0 f . 
285 PE; 8 2; - SECULAR, ne annex . to Vint Thi: 
55 and actual influencing the. Agent fu Tom 


than. is enevolence would, diminiſh 


moral Good as, far as they were neceſſary 
move the Agent o the * of to me 


PM 
: * 4 4 


OF | Ser $62. iii. Art. 11, 12. e 
wh See Seck. i iii. N 56s 1 ieee 


* 
1 „11 
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him do more Good than otherwiſe he would Sect. Wn; .- 0 | 
bave done; for by increaſing the Intere/?, o 
be ſubtracted- they diminiſh the Benevolence. 
But additional Intereſts, which were not ne- 
| ceffary to have mov'd the Agent, ſuch as the it 
Rewards of a good Being for Actions which he 
would have undertaken - without a Reward, 
do not diminiſh. the Virtue. In this, how- 
ever, no Mortal is capable. of. judging ano- 
ther: Nor do the Proſpects of grateful Re- 
turns for Benefits which we would have con- 
ferr'd gratuitouſſy, diminiſh the Genero/ity. 
This Corollary may be apply'd to the Re- 
wy ul words of a future State, if any Perſon con- 
ccives them diſtin from the Pleaſures of 
Virtue itſelf: If they be not conceiv'd as 
uch ſomething diſtin& from thoſe Pleaſures, then 
the very Deſire of them 1s a ſtrong Evidence 
of a virtuous Diſpoſition. 4 


z. EXTERNAL Advantage exciting us to 


5 Adion. of evil Tendency to others, if with- 
77 out this Proſpect of Advantage we would not 
N. have undertaken them, diminiſhes the Evil 
LO” bc Action; ſuch as the Proſpects of great 
* Rewards, of avoiding Tortures, or even the 


„ h Solicitations of violent fe Ifſh Paſſions. 

Hg his is commonly called” the Greatneſs of 
ms Temptation. The Reaſon of this is the ſame 
uh! 


with that in the former Caſe. We may 

a re alſo remember again, that we are more 

EI ncay upon the Preſence of Pain, than upon 

e Abſence of Good; and hence Torture is a 
More extenuating Circumſtance than Bribes, 


U Engaging 
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tions. ed; for then the i natur d Inclination muſt 
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Sect. 7. engaging us to Evil, becauſe the Motives 0 
» private Intereſt are greater. 


Derriment, 4. ThE ſurmounting the uneaſy Solicita- 
tions of the /elfi/h Paſſion increaſes the 
Virtue of a benevolent Action, and much more 
worldly Loſſes, Toil, &c. For now the Inte- 
reſt becomes negative; the Subtraction of. 
which increaſes the Quantity, 

s. A MAL1Icious Action is made the 
more odious by all its foreſeen D:Jadvan 
tages to the Agent, for the ſame Reaſon MK 
particularly, 


Knowledge 6. THE Knowledge of a Law, prohibit 
n, ing an evil Action, increaſes the Evil by in 


ow it af- 


fects Ac. Crealing the negative Intereſt to be ſubtract 


be ſo ſtrong as to ſurmount all the ſelfiſh Mo / 
tives from the Penaltys, and all the Motive 
of Gratitude toward the Law-giver, Thi 
is commonly call'd fnning againſt Conſcience 


7. Orrices of no Toil or Expence hav 
little Virtue generally, becauſe the Abilitf 
is very great, and there is no contrary Inte 
reſt ſurmounted. 


8. Bur the refuſing of them may be ver 
vitious, as it argues an Abſence of good Af 
fection, and often produces a great enougt 
Moment of natural Evil, And, | 


Degreeof 9. IN general, the fulfilling the pere 


Right. Rights of others has little Virtue in Fol 
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thereby no new Moment of Good is produc d; Sect. 7, 
and the [ntere/t' engaging to the Action is www 
very great, even the avoiding all the Evils of 

War in a State of natural Liberty, or the 
Penalties of Law in Civil Society. 


10. BuT the violating perfect, or even 
external Rights, is always exceedingly evil, 
eicher in the immediate, or more remote 
Conſequences of the Action; and the IH 
Motives, ſurmounted by this vitious Inclina- 
tion, are the ſame with thoſe in the former 
Cale, 


11. The trueſt Matter of Praiſe are thoſe 
Actions or Offices, which others claim from 
us by an imperfect Right; and generally, 
the ſtronger their Right is, there is the leſs 
Virtue in fulfilling it, but the greater Vice in 
violating it. 


A STRONGER and leſs extenſive Tie of strength 
Benevolence, in equal Abilitys, muſt produce I Ti. 
a greater Moment of Good to the Object of it, 
in equally good Characters, than the weaker 
Ties. Thus, natural Affection, Gratitude, 
Friendſhip, have greater Effects than general 
Benevolence: Or, we do more Good to 
Friends, Children, Benefactors, than to Per- 
ſons under no ſpecial Relation. 


12. In equal Moments of Good produc'd by 
wo Ag ents, when one acts from general Be- 
| U 2 nevolence 


LE 5 * e 
=_ "A laquiry concerning 


. 391 1 a 2, | . = 
| Seck. 7. revolt Aone, and the other from a nearer lel 
1 wo Tie there is greater Virtue in the Agent, du 
| N ho produces equal Good from the more ex- 7” 
| rehſive,* bur lefs paſſionate Attachment; and . 
1 leſs Virtue, where there is the more violent, Fr 
or paſſionate Attachment, Which yet pro- = 
= duces no more. The general Benevolènce 
. appears of itſelf a more amiable Principle, 
according to the Conſtitution of our moral 
„ Senſe *, than ny. particular Paſſion, 1 50 
13. Bor the Omiſſion of the good Office tio 
? of the ſtronger Ties, or Actions contrary to 71 
| them, have greater Vice in them, than the me 
like Omiſſions, or Actions, contrary to the tha 


'weaker Ties; ſince our Selfihneſs or Malice WF ma 
1 muſt appear the greater, by the Strength of wh 
| 3 the contrary Attachment which it ſurmounts. 

| Thus, in co- operating with Gratitude, na. 
| tural Affection, or Friendſhip, we evidence be 


PIPER, 5 RK bil 
N ' * | 9 I &. WH 2 6 WW er ——_ 1 
| | | ko N 51 N ti TIN 4 9 g "= ' . 2 Ag 
| | See Seck. 3. Art. ix. The Author all along ſuppoſes, that 1 kin 
no Man acts without ſome Deſire, or Inſtin&, or Affection, r onc 
| "Appetite; that of theſe Attachments of the Will, ſome are calm | 
and unpaſſionate, others are paſſionate ; ſome are extenſive, and We be 
others confined to one, or to a few. The former Sort in each f ons 
theſe Diviſions, maniſeſily appears more amiable ; and conſequent- W itt 
H, cæteris paribus, the Virtue is leſs, in any given Quantity, F eitk 
Good done from the violent, paſſionate, and narrow Attachment. tha 
"A certain Remarker thence argues, « That then the Virtue 1s dec 
e « higheſt, when th re is no Deſire, Affection, or Attachment at all . 
1 « or when we alt ſolely from Reaſon, without any affect on to any , 100: 
. Thing. One may retort this Reaſoning in a like Caſe. In a, gare 
1 given Momentum-of Bodies, there the Velocity is greater, where 
there ig ſeaſt Matter; conſequently, it is there greateſt, ware War can 
there 1s no Matter at all, V $f den 


«\4>Vs 4+d . 2 4 I f leſs 
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leſs Virtue in any given Moment of Gcod pro- Sect. 7, | 
= duc'd, than in equally important Actions of WWW 1 
general Benevolence: But Ingratitude to a 
hene factor, Negligence of the Intereſts of a | 
= Friend or Relation, or Returns of evil Offices, || 
= arc vaſtly more odious, than equal Negligence, 
or evil Offices toward Strangers. 


14. WHEN we cannot at once follow Hat of- 
two different Inclinations of Benevolence, we ety 
© are to prefer gratifying the ſtronger Inclina- when there 
tion; according to the wiſe Order of N a- Pew J 
run, Which has conſtituted theſe Attach-falon. w_ | l 
ments. Thus, we are rather to be grateful 4 
= than /:beral; rather ſerve a Friend, or Kin/- | 
nan, than a Stranger of only equal Virtue, 
when we cannot do both, | 


15. OR, more generally, fince there can 
be no Right, Claim, or Obligation to Impoſſi- i 
lilitys; when two Actions to be done by any | 
Agent, would both tend to the Good of Man- | 
kind, but they cannot be perform'd both at | 
once; that which occaſions moſt Good is to 
be done, if the Omiſſion of the other occaſi- | 
ons no prepollent Evil. If the Omiſſion of | 
either will occaſion ſome new natural Evil, ö 
© that is to be omitted, whoſe Omiſſion will | 
'©& occaſion the leaſt Evil. Thus if two Per- \| 

bons of unequal Dignity be in Danger, we | 
re to relieve the more valuable, when we 
E cannot relieve both. Tngratituge, as it cvi- 
dences a worle Temper than Neglect of B. ll 
| | U 3 NefCentc? ; 
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Sect. 7,neficence ; ſo it railes worſe Sentiments in the a 
Wyo Benefattar, and greater Diffidence, and Su- 
| fpicion of his Fellow-Creatures, than an 
Omiſtion of an Act of Beneficence : we ought ; 
therefore to be grateful, rather than bene. © 
ficent, when we cannot (in any particular ; 
Caſe ) evidence both Diſpoſitions. If omii- | 
ting of one Action will occation new poſitive WW \ 
= <q 
T 
E 
h 


Evil, or Continuance in a State of Pain, 
whereas thc Omiſſion of another would only 
prevent ſome new paſitive Good; ſince a State 
of Pain is a greater Evil, than the Abſence 


of Good, we are to follow Compaſſion, rather 


! 

[ 
| j than Kindneſi; and relieve the Diſtreſſed, ra- 
1 | ther than increaſe the Pleatures of the Eaſy; W j 
* when we cannot do both at once, and other 2 
J Circumſtances of the Objects are equal. In 
. ſuch Caſes, we ſhould not ſuppoſe contrary Þ 

F Obligations, or Dutys ; the more important x 

|| Office is our preſent Duty, and the Omiffion | 
k of the leſs important inconſiſtent Othce at x 

| preſent, is no moral Evil. 1 

N NY 
| ö Th ÞS X. FROM Art. vii. it follows, “That all 1 : 

it beruhen. human Power, or Authority, muſt conſiſt ,, 

. e in 4 Right transferr'd to any Perſm or  ,, 
F e Council, to diſpoſe of the alienable Rights of © 5 
bl e others; and that conſequently, there can ;; 
|. ce be no Government fo abſolute, as to have in 

8 « even an external Right to do. or command 
| * every. thing,” For where-ever any Invaſion „ 

| is. made upon unalienable Rights, there muſt 


ariſe either a perfect, or external Right io | 
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Refftance. The only Reſtraints of a moral Sect. 7. 
Kind upon Subjects in ſuch Caſes, are, when. 
they foreſee thar, thro' their want of Force, 
they ſhall probably by Reſiſtance occaſion 
greater Evils ro the Publick, than thoſe 
they attempt to remove; or when they find 


© that Governors, in the main very uſeful to 


the Publick, have by ſome unadviſed Paſſion, 
done an Injury too ſmall to overbalance the ö 


Advantages of their Adminiſtration, or the i 


Evils which Refiſtance would in all likeli- 
hood occaſion ; eſpecially when the Injury 
is of a private Nature, and not likely to be 
made a Precedent to the Ruin of others. Un- 
lienable Rights are efſential Limitations in 
all Governments, 


Bu T by abſolute Government, either in Ah, 
Prince or Council, or in both jointly, we Covern. 
underſtand a Right to diſpoſe of the natural 
Force, and Goods of a whole People, as far 
as they are naturally alienable, according to 


* the Prudence of the Prince, Council, or 0 


both jointly, for the publick Good of the State, | 


= or whole People; without any Reſervation as | 
o the Quantity of the Goods, Manner of Le- | 
| vying, or the Proportion of the Labours of 
= the Subject, which they ſhall demand. But | 
im all States this Zaci? Truſt is preſuppos'd, | 


That the Power conferr'd ſhall be em- \ 
* ploy'd according to the beſt Judgment 


1 © of the Rulers for the publick Good.” So | 


that, whenever the Governors openly profeſs | 
4 a 
| 


„ An Inquiry concerning 


Sect. v. a Peſign of deſtroying the State, or act in 

> {ouch 2 manner 2s will neceſſarily do it; the 
e//ential Fruit, fuppos'd in all Conveyance of 
Civil Power, is violated, and the Grant 
thereby made void. 


Limited APRINCE, or Council, or both jointly, 


| 
{ 
| ee may be variouſly limited; either when the 
4 Conſent of the one may be neceſſary to the 
1 Validity of the Acts of the other ; or when, in 


the very Couſtitution of this ſupreme Power, 
| certain Affairs are expreſly exempted from the 
j TFuriſdition of the Prince, or Council, or bath 


— 


[ OO  oiatly: as when ſeveral independent States f 
| uniting, form a general Council, from whoſe «< 
Cognizance they expreſly reſerve certain Pri- 7 
vileges, in the very Formation of this Coun- 71 
cil; or when, in the very Conſtitution of F «7 
any State, a certain Method of Electian VT; 
of the Perſon of the Prince, or of the Mem- 7 
bers of the ſupreme Council, is determin d, mi 
and the Intention of their Aſſembling declar d. Cri 
In all ſuch Caſes, it is not in the Power of ® to 
ſach Prince, Council, or both jointly, to the 
alter the very Form of Government, or to take le 
away that Right which the People have to Mo 
be govern'd in ſuch a manner, by a Prince nen 
or Council thus elected, without the univer- fen 
| ſal Conſent of the very People who have I; 
ſubjected themſelves to this Form of Govern- Þ « f. 
[ ment. So that there may be a very regular 2 
9 State, where there is no univerſal abſolutre t 
| Power, lodg'd either in one Perſon, or * 3 
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dil, or in any other Aſſembly beſide that of Sec. y 
the whole People aſſociated into that State, Wwyw 
To ſay, that upon a Change attempted in 
the very Form of the Government, by the 
ſupreme Power, the People have no Remedy 
according to the Conſtitution itſelf, will not 


prove that the ſupreme Power has ſuch a 
Right ; unleſs we confound all Ideas of Right 
with thoſe of external Force. The only Re- 
medy indeed in that Caſe, 1s an univerſal In- 
lurrection againſt ſuch perfidiaus Truſtees. 
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DESsPOT ICE Power, is that which Per- Tye Na. 
ſens injur d may acquire over thoſe Criminals, ure e De- 
whoſe Lives, conſiſtently with the public Safe-/! — 


ty, they may prolong, that by their Labours 
they may repair the Damages they have done; 
ir over thoſe who ſtand oblig d to a greater 
Value, than all their Goods and Labours can 
poſſibly amount to, This Power itſelf is li- 
mited to the Goods and Labours only of the 
Criminals or Debtors ; and includes no Righr 
to Tortures, Proſtitution, or any Rights of 
the Governed which are naturally unaliena- 
be; or to any thing which is not of ſome 
Moment toward Repair of Damage, Pay- 
ment of Debt, or Security againſt future OV 


© jences, The Characteriitick of Deſpotzck 

Power, is this, © That it is ſolely intended 
for the Good of the Governors, without 
| « any tacit Truſt of conſulting the Good of 
© | © the Governed.. Deſpotick Government, 
©. . 12 


Power, 


——__—_ 
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Sect. 7. in this Senſe, is directly inconſiſtent with the 
Www Notion of Civil Government. 


FROM the Idea of Right, as above e 
plain d, we muſt neceffarily conclude, That: 
« there can be no Rigbt, of Limitation f 
« Right, inconſiſtent with, or oppoſite tothe | 
« greateſt publick Good.” And therefore | 
in Caſes of extreme Neceſſity, when the State 
cannot otherwiſe be prefery'd from Ruin, it 
muſt certainly be jut and good in limited 
Governors, or in any other Perſons who & 
can do it, to uſe the Force of the State for © + 
its own Preſervation, beyond the Limits fix dd 
by the Conſtitution, in Þme tranſitory A, | 
which are not to be made Precedents, Add ! 
on the other hand, when an equal Necefity p © 
to avoid Ruin requires it, the Subjects may © 
juſtly reſume the Powers ordinarily lodg'd in © 
their Governors, or may countera& them. t 
This Privilege of flagrant Nereſfty we 
all allow in Defenſe of the moſt perfect pri. 
vate Rights : And if public Rights are of © * 
more extenſive Importance, ſo are alſo pub- 
lick Neceſſitys. Theſe Neceſſitys muſt be 
very grievous and flagrant, otherwiſe they 
can never overbalance the Evils of violate- 
ing a tolerable Conſtitution, by an arbitrary 
AF of Power, on the one hand; or by an 
Inſurrection, or Civil War, on the other. 
No Perſon, or State can be happy, where | 
they do not think their important Rights © 8 
are ſecure from the Cruelty, — An- 
ron. 


j 
Ye 
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he E bGition, or Caprice of their Governors. Nor Sect. 7. 
can any Magr/iracy be fafe, or effectual for Www. 
the Ends of its Inſtitution, where there are 
frequent Terrors of Inſurrections. What- 
ever temperary Acts therefore may be allow d 
of in extraordinary Caſes; whatever may be 
he. lawful in the 7ranſitory Act of a bold Legiſ- 
wm © lator, who without previous Conſent ſhould 
reſcue a flaviſh Nation, and place their Af- 
fairs ſo in the Hands of a Per/on or Council, 
elected or limited by themſelves, that they 
ſhould ſoon have Confidence in their own 
Safety, and in the Wiſdom of the Admint- 
{tration z yet, as to the fixed State which 
ſhould ordinarily obtain in all Communitys, 
fince no Afſumer of Government can fo 
demonſtrate his ſuperior Wiſdom or Good- 
neſs to the Satisfaction and Security of the 
Governed, as is neceſfary ro their Happineſs; 
this muſt follow, That except when Men, 
« for their own Intereſt, or our of publick 
« Love, have by Conſent ſubjected their 
Actions, or their Goods, within certain Li- 
e mits to the Diſpoſal of others; no Mor- 
tal can have a Rzght from his /uperiar 1. 
« dom, or Goodneſs, or any other Quality, ro 
give Laws to others without their Conſent, 
© expreſs or tacit; or to diſpoſe of the Fruits 
4e of their Labours, or of any other Right 
_ © whatſoever,” And therefore ſuperior Wiſe 
| dom, or Goodneſs, gives no Right to Men ta 
govern others, 


ition, 


— — ———— ſ'2— 1 
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An Inquiry concerning 


eg. 7. | 
Bur then with relation to the Dx x TY, 


F - 
PR 


ſuppos'd amniſcient and benevolent, and ſecure 


from Indigence, the ordinary Cauſe of In- 


jurys toward others; it muſt be amiable in 
ſuch a Being, to aſſume the Government of 
weak, inconſtant Creatures, often miſled by 
Selfiſbneſs; and to give them Laws. To 
theſe Laws every Mortal ſhould ſubmit from 


phlick Love, as being contriv'd for the Good 
fte Whole, and for the greateſt private Gt 


conſiſtent with it; and every one may be 
ſure, that he ſhall be better directed how to 
attain theſe Ends by the Divine Laws, than 
by his own greateſt Prudence and Circum- 
ſpection. Hence we imagine, That a 
« good and wiſe G o D muſt have a perfect 
« Rig lit to govern the Univerſe; and that all 
« Mortals are oblig'd to ani ver ſal Obedience. 


The Juſtice of the DEIT V is only a 


Conception of his univerſal impartial Be. 
nevolence, as it ſhall influence him, if he 
gives any Laws, to attemper them to the 


univerſal Good, and enforce them with the 


moſt effectual Sanctions of Rewards and | 


Punſhments, 


XI. Sou x imagine that the Property the 
Creator has in all his Works, muſt be the 
true Foundation of his Right to govern. 


Among Men indeed, we find it neceſſary for 


the publick Good, that none ſhould arbitrarily 
| diſpoſe 
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1 diſpoſe of the Goods acquir'd by the Labour Sect. 7, 
of another, which we call his Property; and WWW 


Y, hence we imagine that Creation is the only 
re Foundation of G o D's Dominion. But if the 
wm Reaſon * of eſtabliſhing the Rights of Proper- 
* ty does not hold againſt a perfectly wiſe and 
of benevolent Being, I ſee no Reaſon why Proper- 
by ty ſhould be neceſſary to his Dominion. Now 
Lo the Reaſon does not hold: For an nfinitely 
er wiſe and good Being could never employ his 
0d ffumed Authority to counteract the univer- 
oe | ſal Good, The Tie of Gratitude is ſtronger 
be indeed than bare Benevolence; and there- 
- fore ſuppoling two equally wiſe and good 
_ Beings, the one our Creator, and the other 
_ not, we ſhould think ourſelves more oblig'd 
8 to obey our Creator. But ſuppoſing our Cre- 
1 ator malicious, and a good Being condeſcend- 
. ing to reſcue us, or govern us better, with 
" ſufficient Power to accompliſh his kind In- 
tentions; his Right to govern would be per- 
A fectly good. But this is rather Matter of 
Ti curious Speculation than Uſe; fince both Ti- 
10 tles of Benevolence and Property concur in the 
re one only trueDE1TYyY, as far as we can know, 
lars Join'd with znfinite Wiſdom and Power. 
x XII. Ir it be here inquir'd, “Could 8 | 
8 cche DEITY have given us a dferent or rf of 
1 * contrary Determination of Mind, viz. to = 4 
os j * approve Actions upon another Foundation * 
for WE 5 | ” 
— ö * See Art. 10. Par. 6. of this Section. 


« than 
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Sect. 7.“ than Benevolence p There ſeems nothing 
www in this ſurpafiing the natural Power of the 
DeriTy. But, as in the firſt Treatiſe &, we 
reſolv d the Conſtitution of our preſent Senſe 
of Beauty into the divine Goodneſs, fo with 
much more obvious Reaſon may we aſcribe 
the preſent Conſtitution of our moral Senſe 
to his Goodneſs, For if the DE T r y be rral- 
ly benevolent, and defires the Happineſs of 
others, he could not rationally act otherwiſe, 
or give us a moral Senſe upon another Foun- 
dation, without counteracting his own be- 
nevolent Intentions. For even upon the 
Suppoſition of a contrary Senſe, every ratib- 
nal Being muſt ſtill have been folicitous in 
ſome degree about his own external Hap- 
pineſs: Reflection on the Circumſtances of 
Mankind in this World would have ſuggeſt- 
ed, that univerſal Benevolence, and a ſocial 
Temper, or a certain Courſe of external Acti- 
ons, would moſt effectually promote the ex- 
ternal Good of every one, according to the 
Reaſonings of CUMBERL ANDandPUuF- 
FENDORF; while at the fame time this 
perverted Senſe of Morality would have made 
us uneaſy in ſuch a Courſe, and inclin'd vs 
to the quite contrary, viz. Barbarity, Cru- 
elty, and Fraud; and univerſal War, accord- 
ing to Mr. HoBBESs, would really have 
been our natural State; fo that in every Ac- 
tion we muſt have been diſtracted by two 
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contrary Principles, and perpetually miſer- Sect. 7, 


able, and diffatisfy'd; when. we follow'd the 


XIII. Ir has oſten been taken for granted ence 

in theſe Papers, 4 That the DIV is m-, 

E « rally good; tho the Reaſoning is not at all oof ts 
built upon this Suppoſition. If we inquire Divine 
into the Reaſon of the great Agreement of — 
Mankind in. this. Opinion, we ſhall perhaps 

” find no demonſtrative Arguments d priors, 

” from the Idea of an Independent Being, to 
prove his Goodneſs. But there is abundant 
Probability, deduc'd from the whole Frame 

of Nature, which ſeems, as far as we know, 

© plainly contriv'd for the Good of the Whole; 

and the caſual Evils ſeem the neceſſary Con- 
comitants of ſome Mechaniſm deſign'd for 4 
” prepollent Good. Nay, this very moral Senſe, 
implanted in rational Agents, to approve and 

admire whatever Actions flow from a Study 

of the Good of others, is one of the ſtrongeſt 
Evidences of Goodneſs in the Au THOR of 
Nature. 


Bu T theſe Reflections are not ſo univerſal 
as the Opinion, nor are they often inculca- 
ted. What then more probably leads Man- 
lind into that Opinion, is this: The obvious 
Frame of the World gives us Ideas of bound- 
1% Wiſdom and Power in its AUTHOR. 
> | Such a Being we cannot conceive indigent, and 
— #7 muſt conclude happy, and in the beſt State 
| poſſible, 
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An Inquiry concerning, &c. 
poſſible, ſince he can ſtill gratify himſelf, 
The beſt State of rational Agents, and their 
greateſt and moſt worthy Happineſs, we are 
neceſſarily led to imagine muſt conſiſt in 
univerſal efficacious Benevolence : and hence 
we conclude the DE 1TY benevolent in the 
moſt univerſal impartial manner. Ner can 
we well imagine what elſe deſerves the Name I i 
of Perfection more than Benevolence, and MW 
thoſe Capacitys or Abilitys which are neceſſary 13 
to make it edlual; ſuch as Wiſdom and Won! 
Power: at leaſt we can have no more lovely 
Conception of it. 
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Additions and Corrections, c. 
I HIS Edition having been inadvertently caſt off, 
before the Author's Correct ions were obtained, a 
* Sheets have been cancelled where it was neceſ= 
4 y and ſome few additional Paragraphs or Notes 
here ſubjoined, with ſome feꝛv Corrections of the 


can vreſſons referred to their proper Pages and Lines, 
lame ¶ ir: the Reader may make a Mark. 

and WE 
Mary We . 45. upon the penult. Paragraph, Note. "Tis 
and yvriüng to ſee the ingenious Author of Alci- 


u alledging, that all Beauty obſerved is ſole- 
ſome Uſe perceived or imagined; for no other 
eſon than this, that the Apprehenſion of the 
e intended, occurs continually, when we are 
ing of the Forms of Chairs, Doors, Tables, 
©: ſome other Things of obvious Uſe 3 and 
Ewe like thoſe Forms moſt, which are te 
te Uſe, Whereas we ſee, that in thele very 
— Wing Similitude of Parts is regarded, where 
ke Parts would be equally uſeful : Thus the 
Wt of a Chair would be of the fame Uſe, tho” 
ke, were they equally long; tho' one were 
it, and the other bended; or one bending 
yards, and the other inwards: A Coflin-thape 
na Door would bear a more manifeſt Apti- 
e to the human Shape, than that which Ar- 
© require. And then what is the Uſe of theſe 
iamions of Nature, or of its Works, in Archi- 
es Why ſhould a Pillar pleaſe which has 
Ei of the Human Proportions ? Is the Eng or 
ol a Pillar the ſame as of a Man? Why the 
ation of other natural or well-proportioned 
ings in the Entablature ? Is there then a Senſe 
batation, reliſhing lit where there is no other 
than this, that it naturally pleaſes ? Again; 
o Man pleaſed with the Shapes of any Ani- 
Bs, but choſe which he expects Uſe from ? 
e Shapes of the Horſe or the Ox may PR 
* te 
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Uſe to the Owner; but is he the only Perſo 
who reliſhes the Beauty? And is there no Beaut i 
diſcerned in Plants, in Flowers, in Animals 
whoſe Uſe is to us unknown ? But what is tif 
more ſurpriſing, is his repreſenting Arifo;le A 
giving the #7avs7%, for the Notion of the 9 
when he has ſo often told us, © that the #ax% i 


« prior to it; that we love Praiſe from other 0 
as it gives Teſtimony to, and confirms ou 
© Opinion of, our being poſſeſſed of Virtue, of”? 
ce the xa and that the ſuperior Excellency q 
“e this, which we antecedently perceive, is thi p 
« Reaſon why we love Praiſe.” See Ethic. aff k 
Nicom. Lib. i. c. 5. and often elſewhere. T 5 
true, that the x is laudable, and, as Pla 
aſſerts, all-wiſe, , aal opp, at laſt; and pr 
does every one maintain who aſſerts a Mir" 
Senſe, in that very Aſſertion. And yet thi 0 
Doctor has found out the Art of making this a l 
Objection to a Moral Senſe. E | - 
P. 117. I. 3. inſert what follows. ul 
As Mr. Hobbes explains all the Senfations ( | : 
Pity by our Fear of the like Evils, when by? * 
Imagination we place ourſelves in the Caſe & x 
the Sufferers ; ſo others explain all Approbatiq ) 
and Condemnation of Actions in diſtant Ages & '** 
Nations, by a like Effort of Imagination: M 15 
place ourſelves in the Caſe of others, and th 5 
diſcern an imaginary private Advantage or Diſal ry 
vantage in theſe Actions. But as his Account -, 
Pity will never explain how the Senſation 18 fel 
creaſes, according to the apprehended Worth e 
the Sufferer, or according to the Affection *y 
formerly had to him; ſince the Sufferings of ad d. 


Stranger may ſuggeſt the ſame Poſſibility of o A 
ſuffering the like: So this Explication 1 e 


* . * 0 
ne er account for our high Approbation of bra. 
. e- 
unſucceſsful Attempts, which we ſee prove d "if 


tr. mental both to the Agent, and to 10 
| whos” 
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8 
7 Perſor ole Service they were intended . here there 
) Beaur s Private Advantage to be imagined. Nor 
Animal lit account for our Abhorrence of ſuch In- 
© is ties as we are inca able of ſuffering. Sure, 
iſtotle a hen a Man abhors the Attempt of the youn 
e 20 uin, he does not imagine that he has chang 
» 1j Ser like Cæneus. And then, when one cor- 
other! #5 his Imagination, by remembring his own 
ms ou dation, and Circumſtances, we find the moral 
rue, off probation and Condemnation continues as 
lency q jely as it was before, tho” the Imagination of 
. is thi drantage is gone. 
Etbic. | P. 148. J. 13. Life. Note. Cic. de Finib. 
e. I >. c. 3. %a commendatio puerorum, memoria 
as Pla 47 tas amicitiæ, ſummorum officiorum in extrem? 
and f tu conſervatio, inlicat innatam eſſe homini pro- 
a dem gratuitam, nom invitatam voluptatibus, nec 
yet ti Serum mercedibus evocatam, c. 
g chis a T. 161. After this Page ſubjoin, 

E | ANOTHER Author thinks all this eaſily dedu- 

ible from Selt-Love. “ Children are not only 

ions made of our Bodies, but reſemble us in Body 
ben b and Mind; they are rational Agents as we 
e Caſe are, and we only love our own Likeneſs in 
robatigh them.“ Very good all this. What is Like- 
Apes @ '*f Tis not individual Sameneſs ; tis only be- 
n: WE included under one general or ſpecifical 
nd the ea. Thus there is Likeneſs between us and 
or Dia ther Mens Children, thus any Man 1s like any 
count ther, in ſome Reſpects; a Man is allo like an 
ation i gel, and in ſome Reſpects like a Brute. Is 
Worth ere then a natural Diſpoficion in every Man to 
tion g e is Like, to with well not only to his indi- 
rs of 2 q:dual Self, but to any other like rational or 
ry of off atitive Being? and this Diſpoſition ſtrongeſt, 
Jon wit bere there is the greateſt Likeneſs in the more 
of braß oble Qualities? If all this is called by the Name 
rove d Love; be it ſo: The higheſt Myſtick needs 


thoſe (@F'? more- diſiutereſted Principle; tis not confined 
whos? X 2 to 
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to the Individual, but terminates ultimately 1 
ch Good of others, and may extend to all; f Wi 
each one ſome way — each other. N 
thiug can be better than this Seli-Loye, nothii 
more generous. | E 
iz any allege, That “ Parents always deri 
« Pleaſure, often Honour, and ſometimes WealtfK5; 
om the Wiſdom and Proſperity of the 
« Children, and hence all Parental Solicitud 
& ariſes; ” let us recollect what was ſaid aboy& 
all theſe Motives ceaſe upon Approach of Deati 
and yet the Affection is as ſtrong then as eye 
Let Parents examine their own Hearts, and ſee 
theſe Views aretheonly Springs of their Affectioſi 
and that toward the moſt infirm, from hol 
there is leaſt Hope. | 1 
P. 243. I. 19. ſubjoin, Some have alleged 
That “ however the Sight of another's Miſer® 
“ {ſome way or other gives us Pain, yet the ver; 
« teeling of Compaſſion is alſo attended wit 
« Pleaſure: This Pleaſure is ſuperior to thi 
« Pain of Sympathy, and hence we defire . 
« raiſe Compton in ourſelves, and incline ti; 
« indulge it.” Were this truly the Caſe, thx, 
Continuation of the Suffering would be the natura 
Deſire of the Compaſſionate, in order to continu” 
this State, nor of pure Pleaſure indeed, but of 
Pleaſure ſuperior to all Pains, b 
P. 273. /ubjoin at the End of the firft Paragraph 
Som alſo object, That according to this Ac, 
count, Brutes may be capable of Virtue ; and. 
this is thought a great Abſurdity. But tis ma 
nifeſt, that, 1. Brutes are not capable of that | 
in which this Scheme places the higheſt Virtueghe 
to wit, the calm Motions of the Will toward tha 
Good of others; it our common Accounts one 
Brutes are true, that they are merely led by 
particular Patfions toward preſent Objects on 
Senſe. Again, 'tis plain there 1s un, * 
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ately ain Tempers of Brutes*, which engages our 
I; fin king, and ſome lower Good-will and Efteem, 
Tr. NEW we do not uſually call it Virtue, nor do we 
nothiij il the ſweerer Diſpoſitions of Children Virtue ; 
d yet they are ſo very like the lower Kinds 


7s deri f Virtue, that I ſee no harm in calling them 
Wealt irtues. What if there are low Virtues in 
8 the reatures void of Reflection, incapable of know= 
Olicituq; 


ig Laws, or of being moved by their Sanctions, 
d abo by Example of Rewards or Puniſhments? 
f Deati sch Creatures cannot be brought to a proper 
as exe Trial or Judgment: Laws, Rewards, or Puniſh- 
nd lee ents won't have theſe Effects upon them, which 
\fleCtionf hey may have upon rational Agents. Per aps 
m who hey are no farther rewarded or puniſhed than 
the immediate. Pleaſure or Pain of their 


alleged tions, or what Men immediately inflict upon 

s Miferfhem, Where is the Harm of all this, That 
r vert bere are lower Virtues, and lower Vices, the 
ed wit 


Newarding or Puniſhing of which, in Creatures 
vid of Reaſon and Reflection, can anſwer no 

_ WiHile End of Government? 

4G oh Cicero is not aſhamed to ſay of ſome Brutes, Videmus in- 

AIC, | ia pietatis, cognitionem, memoriam, deſideria,—— ſecreta a 

e natura tate humanarum ſimulacra virtutum. De Finib. lib. ii. 

continu 33. 
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this Ac , | 

ue; and DR EF ACE, p. 12. |. 15. Senſe. There are 

tis mat few Objects which are not thus 

of that p. 13. I. 11. pleated with certain complex Forms, 

ſt Virtue de Author | | 

ward tha? p. 14. I. 14. our r. ſome 

:ounts o Treatiſe I. p. 3. I. 4. Corporeal Sut ſtances. 

led by 9. raiſe a clear enough Idea 

bjects os p. 5. 1. 5. from bottom of the Page. Objects 

thing i e many | P. 6. 
certale 
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p. 6. I. 21. there appears no Ground © 
p. 17. L 19. This may ſeem probable, and by 
pretty generally. 
p. 22. I. 15. minuter Parts, even of thoſe whit 
p. 26. I. 19. frequently a perfect 
p. 40. I. 19. dele in a moral Senſe. 
p. 47. 1. 6, 7, of the Note, it is below our N 
dr 
p. 100. Note upon I. 16. See Cicero de 
Deor. lib. i. c. 27. 
p. 109. I. 15. this pleaſant Self= Approbatig 
much "(ah 
p. 122. I. 5. from bott. who have ſcarce 
Diſpsyitions of Piety, or Thoughts of future Reward 
and abhor 
p. 130. I. 5. Conduct, that Virtue never 2 
to give Pleaſure. When 
p. 136. I. 8. from bott. be any real Coo 
or Kindneſs at all, E9c. | 
p. 150. I. 10, from bott. r. Virtuous _ 
p. 152. I. 4. dele only. Read, approve © 
ſuch Actions 
| | . 157. I. 10, from bott. no ultimate Good-wi 
| | 1. 8, from bott. from ſuch Good=will 
| 161. I. 11. No; ſay others, Children, & 
166. I. 12. they generally appear 
. 169. I. 10, 11. dele ſpeculative 
172. J. 15. the manifef publick Evil 
. 179. I. 26. for VII. r. VIII. 
180. I. 23. dele VIII. 
. 183. 1.8. gele IX. 
184. J. 5. for X. read IX. 
. 219. I. 16. deſcend more ftrongly and 0 
't fantly than it aſcends 
f I. 22. leſt it more to Reflection 
1 P. 220. |. penult. read a Multiphcity 
l p. 228. I. 10. No; we ſhould diſtruſt all r 
| AL tenders to ſuch a Temper, and hate 5. 
p. 235 
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